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Shahid Jatin Das 

When Jatindranath Das became a martyr 50 years 
ago, at the age of 25, after 62 days of his fast unto 
death at the Borstal jail in Lahore, the nation was 
at first stunned. Then, almost as a miracle, there 
developed a single-minded determination to throw 
off the shackles of bondage. This was the year of the 
Lahore Congress which in December 1929 came out 
for the first time in favour of “Puma Swarjya " 

Over a long period, the mass movement for India's 
independence went side by side with the activities of 
various secret societies. Even so, 1915-16 may per¬ 
haps be accepted as a definite point of time at which 
the movement became a force to reckon with. The 
year 1915 saw the failure of Rashbehari Bose's plans 
for a countrywide military uprising, fn 1916, the 
Congress started the movement for seff-rule Followed 
the Montague-Chelmsford Report which formed the 
basis of the Government of India Act of 1919 


A Decade of Ferment 

The reforms were dismissed by Indian public opi¬ 
nion as inadequate and unacceptable- Britain, whifo 
maintaining a facade of promoting self-rule "step-by 
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step", was planning fresh curbs ori all political acti¬ 
vities- These came rn the form of the Rowlatt Act 
providing for unlimited detention without trial. 

Mahatma Gandhi gave the lead for a nationwide 
Protest. In Panjab, troops under the command of a 
British General showered death on a vast concourse 
which had assembled in the Jallianwafa Bagh in 
Amritsar in a peaceful demonstration. 

The ensuing non-violent non-cooperation move* 
merit assumed added strength when Chittaranjan Das 
succeeded in bringing into its fold many revolutiona- 
Ties released from detention following the post-war 
amnesty Their movement had become weak following 
the failure of Rashbehari’s plans. 

When the British government appointed the Simon 
Commission in 1927 to suggest further constitutional 
reforms in India, public opinion in this country was 
already thinking in terms of self-determination and 
did not any more consider the British Parliament 
competent to determine the country's future No 
wonder the Commission was boycotted by all, not 
excluding even the moderates among Indian politi¬ 
cians. 

The "Go-Back Simon" demonstrations were com¬ 
pletely non-violent. There was however one excep- 
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tion : Lahore- A black flag demonstration led by Lala 
Lajpat Rat was attacked by the police with lathis and 
batons. Assistant Commissioner Saunders personally 
directed lathi blows at Lalaji's head and chest- The 
Panjab Kesari was seriously injured and died a few 
days later. 

India was stunned. Some young revolutionaries, 
among them Bhagat Singh and Chandra Shekhar 
Azad. vowed to kill Saunders and his Chief Scott. 
On December 17, 1928, exactly a month after Lalaji's 
death, Saunders fell to bullets fired by Rajguru and 
Bhagat Singh. Both of them escaped undetected. 

The revolutionaries were back in the news. 

The Simon Commission's report fell far short of 
Indian expectations. Gandhiji counselled patience 
and initiated talks with Lord Irwin, the Governor- 
General- Even as the talks were going on, the autho¬ 
rities proceeded to adopt yet another strong-arm 
measure in the shape of the Public Safety Bill. On 
April 8, 1929, when this bill was before the Central 
Assembly, a bomb exploded inside the assembly hall. 
Bhagat Singh and Batukeswar Dutt proudly accepted 
responsibility for the explosion and surrendered to the 
police The stage was set for the martyrdom of 
Jatin Das. 
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When the Sparks Began to Fly 

Jatindranath Das was born in Calcutta on October 
27, 1904. That was the time when the revolutionary 
urges of the Indian people were channelised for the 
first time into an organised movement 

In 7908, when Jatin was a mere child of four, a 
group of young men came together to manufacture 
bombs with which to fight the British The names of 
Kshudiram Bose and Prafulla Chaki became house¬ 
hold words in Bengal. 

Then there was the famous Alipore Bomb case 
with Aurobindo Ghose as the main accused- Kanailal 
Datta and Satyen Bose were hanged for killing ap¬ 
prover Naren Goswami inside the jail. 

In 7912 was hanged young Basanta Biswas, tru¬ 
sted follower of Rashbehari Bose for throwing a bomb 
at Lord Hardinge in Delhi. 

The first phase of preparation for an all-embracing 
revolution came to an end in 1915 with the capture 
of the leaders of the Gadar Party on the eve of a 
projected military uprising. Vishnu Ganesh Pingfe was 
among several patriots captured and hanged. About 
the same time Jatin Mukherjee (Bagha) and four of 
his comrades fought a pitched battle with an aimed 


police force 1500 strong and courted death on the 
banks of the Buri Balam in Orissa 


Introduction to the Struggle 

Jatindranath Das was then a boy of If. He had 
lost his mother two years earlier- His father had noth¬ 
ing better to do than fill his young son with stories of 
such heroism and sacrifice Jatin drank deep from this 
spring. 

Jatindranath had passed the matriculation exami¬ 
nation when Mahatma Gandhi gave his call for non- 
cooperation, The boy was arrested and jaded for 
picketing a foreign cloth shop. When he was released, 

his father gave him a choice - either to devote himself 
to studies or to quit home. Jatin decided to leave his 
father s house and took up residence in the Congress 
office in south Calcutta. 

When Gandhiji suddenly withdrew his movement, 
the revolutionaries were shocked, Jatin returned 
home and entered college. Significantly, he also 
joined the University Territorial Corps which made 
students undergo military discipline including train¬ 
ing in the use of arms. 

Jt was during this period that Jatindranath came 
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to know Sachin Sanya), his ultimate mentor and 
leader. 


Some time in 1922 Jatindranath Jed a batch of 
young men to the presence of Or. Jadu Gopal 
Mukherjee, leader of the Jugantar Group of revolu¬ 
tionaries, with the intention of joining them. 
Mukherjee’s group had already decided to work in 
the Congress, Jatindranath had one stipulation. They 
would be in the Congress but would not give up 
training in arms. Jadu Gopal said “ISfo" as they had 
accepted non-violence, if only as a policy. 


The U-P. Anushitan group under the stewardship 
of Sachin Sanya! had also joined the Congress But 
he lost all faith in it when he felt that it was a party 
of no-changers. Sachin and his followers met in 
Meerut and decided to go back to the path of vio¬ 
lence. That was in 1924. As it would have been 
difficult for aweli-known person like Sanyal to func¬ 
tion secretly from his home base in U P, he was 
advised by his comrades to shift to Calcutta to take 
charge of the organisation in Bengal. Jatindranath 
and his band of followers lost no time in joining him- 


ft w.JI be recaiied that Sachin Sanyal was the 

r r ” ind r an Repub!ica " Association, 

later renamed the Hindustan Socialist Republican 


Association, of which Bhagar Singh and others were 

active members- 

* 

tjr 

Arms and the Man 

According to Pratibha Sanyal, wife of Sachin 
Sanyal, Jatindranath came to be not only the heart 
of the revolutionary Association, but also indispens¬ 
able to the Ssnyals themselves. It was he who 
managed to keep Sachin safe from police eyes in his 
secret hide-out from where he could look after and 
direct party activities. To quote another ranking 
revolutionary leader, Jogesh Chatterjee, Jatin Das 
was "the most remarkable” among the few young 
men Sachm Sanyal inspired with the idea of armed 
revolution. 

Jatindranath's main responsibility was to collect 
arms and money for the revolution. He decided to 
work in the Kitfderpore dock area and contact sailors 
who were in the habit of smuggling in pistols and 
revolvers. And to pay for these Jatin took recourse 
to dacoity and hold-ups. 

Another thing the revolutionaries needed badly 
was a stock of bombs. Sachin Sanyal decided that 
a selected group of members of the HRA would be 
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trained in bomb-making. The place selected was a 
house in Deoghar. The arrangement was that while 
the trainees would undergo the course, Jatin end his 
trusted companion Vishwanath Mukherjee would 
stand guard outside. Though he was to act as a secu¬ 
rity man only, it was Jatrn who actually mastered the 
art of bomb-making. 

It may be of interest to know that in spite of his 
deep involvement in the armed revolutionary move¬ 
ment, Jatin, in common with other revolutionaries, 
maintained his links with the Congress. In 1924 itself, 
when Jatin joined Sanya I, he was elected Assistant 
Secretary of the South Calcutta Congress Committee 
He was also a member of the Congress volunteer 
force formed by Subhas Bose for relief work in the 
devastating north Bengal floods. 


The Big Job 

At a secret meeting of the HRA held in Kanpur, it 
Was ^fded that the party should work for a nation¬ 
wide uprising Ramprasad Bismil was designated chief 
of the Action Committee. To organise such an event, it 
was essential to have money. Bismil decided to collect 
funds by violent means. The most daring of his ven¬ 
tures was the train dacoity near Kakorr- The date. 


to 


August 9, 1925. Bismil and Rajen Lahiri were in 
command. Jatin Das was closely connected with 
the raiding party. It was he who had sent the pistols 
and revolvers for use in the dacoity, weapons which 
he had collected from sailors at Kidderpore. 

The Kakori incident made government sit up. 
When they swung into action, it must be said to their 
credit that the whole set-up behind the incident was 
discovered by them rather too quickly for the parti¬ 
cipants Some forty persons were arrested from vari¬ 
ous places in U. P Bismil was one of them. The other 
leader. Rajen Lahiri, was absconding in Calcutta. Only 
Jatin knew of this and kept Lahiri in a secret hide¬ 
out, but not for long. The police got scent of this and 
succeeded in arresting Lahiri, and later Jatin. 

The witnesses brought up by the police could not 
identify Jatin So hewas detained under the Bengal 
Ordinance and sent to Medinipur jail. Later he was 
transferred to Alipore, and then to Mymensingb. 
There, in 1927, Jatin along with Panoalal Mukherjee 
went on hunger strike in protest against the misbeha¬ 
viour of the jail authorities. The fast was broken 
after 22 days following intervention by the then DIG, 
IB. From Mymensingh, Jatin was transferred to Dacca 
and then to Mianwali jail in Panjab. 
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In 1928 he was brought back to Calcutta and then 
released after a period of internment in Chittagong 

A Turning Point 

That year's important event in the history of the 
freedom struggle was the Calcutta session of the 
Congress, The Bengal revolutionaries, who in t920 
had decided to work openly for the Congress, had 
also felt the need to form a nationwide volunteer 
organisation disciplined along military fines. Their 
opportunity came during the Congress session* The 
united group of volunteers took charge of the ses¬ 
sion s volunteer corps and named it the Bengal 
Volunteers. BV, for short 

Subhas Chandra Bose was made its General 
Officer Commanding. Jatin Das was m of the 


The country was itching for a final show-down 
with the British and expected that the Calcutta Ses¬ 
sion of the Congress would give the lead But it 
was not to be. Young India became impatient and 
started planning for a national revolt, Bhagat Singh 
in Panjab, Chandra Sekhar Azad in U. Jatin Das 
and Satish Pakrasi in Calcutta and Surya Sen in 
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Chittagong were some of the vo un 9 revolutionaries 
who got busy 

Bhagat Singh came to Calcutta on a secret mission 
and approched Jatin to help him in making bombs 
on a large scale Three factories were started, in 
Agra, Lahore and Saharan pur. Jatindranath went to 
Agra to give training. 


The Final Act 

On April 8,1929, Bhagat Singh and Batukeshwar 
Dutt were arrested for the bomb blast in the Assem¬ 
bly Hall in Delhi and were sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. But the police intelligence network was not 
satisfied. By following various leads they discovered 
the existence of an inter-provincial plot involving 
Pan jab, UP.. Bihar and Bengal. Some thirty persons 
were listed as conspirators. Seven of them turned 
approver and the so-called Lahore conspiracy case 

was instituted, 

Jatindranath Das was among the 24 accused in 
the case He was arrested in Calcutta and taken to 
Lahore. That was on June J4, 1929. 

On the conclusion of the Delhi Bomb case, Bhagat 
Singh was sent to Mianwali jail and Batukeswar 
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Dun to the Lahore central jail. They had been named 
co-accused in the Lahore conspiracy case also and 
had to face fresh trial. Both of them started fast 
unto death as a protest against the inhuman treatment 
political prisoners had to suffer. The other accused 
m the case started thinking whether they too should 
flo on hunger strike 

Jatindranath warned that the authorities would 
not budge art inch unless some of the hunger strikers 
succeeded in making the final sacrifice. He made it 
clear that in his case at least it would be a fight to 
the finish. He would court death unless the demands 
were met 

That historic fast began on July 13, 1929, three 
days after the start of the conspiracy case. While 
people at large, particularly those in Lahore, became 
agitated and pressure of public opinion grew from 
strength to strength, the authorities remained ada¬ 
mant. But ultimately they had to climb down. 

The Pan jab government appointed a committee to 
go into jail conditions and the demands of the hun¬ 
ger Strikers. It was on an assurance from this 
committee that Bhagat Singh and others broke their 
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But to Jatin, an assurance to examine was not 
the same thing as meeting the demands Even a 
personal request from Bhagat Singh could not per¬ 
suade him to break his fast Death came after 62 days. 
On September 13, 1929 

The body of Jatin Das was taken to Calcutta in 
response to his last request and was cremated at the 
Keoratala burning ghat where another great Indian, 
Chittaranjan Das had been consigned to the flames 
only four years earlier. At least five lakh people joined 
the funeral procession. The whole congregation stood 
in silence as smoke from the funeral pyre rose to 
mingle with the evening clouds. 

Jatindranath Das lived a hero and died a martyr. 
His spirit lives eternal in (he undying heart of India. 
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It has been with much reluctance that, at the persevering 
request of I)r. Schliemann, I have undertaken to write 
;v Preface to his Mycencan volume. I have managed 
perhaps, though with long intermissions of the pleasant 
labour, to maintain a tolerable acquaintance with the text 
of Homer; ami the due establishment of the points of 
contact between that text ami the remains from Mycenae is 
without question one of the essential aims, to which com¬ 
ment on this work requires to lie addressed. But 1 have 
a horror of all specialism which travels beyond its proper 
province; and in this matter I am at best no more titan a 
ccialist, probably, too, not one of very high pretensions, 
have not that practised skill, that comprehensive outlook 
ver the whole field of Hellenic, and other than Hellenic 
rc 1 neology, which has conferred upon Mr. Newton his 
well-earn ’"fame. The just conclusion from these premises 
appear le, that I ought to have declined a charge (/nod 
ferre nr us- humeri“ But there was, in ancient poetry, a 

Destiny stronger than the will of gods. To me, on this 
ccasion, iJr. Schliemann is the vicegerent and organ ot 
tat Destiny. In view of the splendid services which he has 
• conferred ^ ■ port classical science, a power, that thrusts argil’ 
tent out of court, brings me to perceive, that I cannot but 
icmle to is desire, I have however given the reader 
fair warn in,, where and why lie should be on his guard; 

' 

B* - 


Hur, /'. 39. 
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and I shall make all the use I can of die landmarks bid 
down in the report which Mr. Newton, after an ocuhr 
inspection of these remains, published in the Times of 
April so, 1S77; and of the valuable papers of Mr. 
Gardner in the Academy (April 21 and 28}. I believe that 
the interest, excited bv Dr. SchUettiann's discoveries, lias 
been by no means con lined to classical scholars. I shall 
therefore endeavour to he as Little technical as possible, and 
to write, so far as may be, for a circle wider than that ol 
the persons among us who are acquainted with the Greek 
tongue. 

When the disclosures at Tiryns anti Mycenae were an- 
nounced in England, my ow n first impression was that of a 
strangely bewildered admiration, combined with a prepon¬ 
derance of sceptical against believing tendencies, in regard 
to the capital ami dominating subject of the Tombs in the 
Agora. 1 am bound to say, that reflection and a fuller know¬ 
ledge have nearly turned the scales the other way. There 
are indeed, nut only gaps to be supplied, but difficulties to be 
confronted, and to be explained ■ or to be left over fur future 
explanation. Yet the balance. 1 will not say of evidence, 
but of rational presumption, seems as though it might 
ultimately lean towards the belief that this eminent 
explorer has exposed to the light of day, after 30CO years, J 
the memorials and remains of Agamemmm and his com¬ 
panions in the Return from Troy, But let us endeavour 
to fed out way by degrees up to this question, gradually 
and with care, as a good general makes his approaches to a . 
formidable fortress. 

[ lind, upon perusing the volume of Dr. Schlicmann, I 
that the items of evidence, which connect his discoveries 
generally with the Homeric Poems, are more nume¬ 
rous, than t had surmised from the brief outline, with 
which he favoured us upon his visit to England in the 
spring. 

1. He presents to us the rude figures of cows; and 







-not to be mistaken. He then points to the traditional 
worship, from the first, of Hera in Argolis; and he 
asks us to connect these facts with the use of Boopis 
(cow-ejed) Hi a staple epithet of tliis goddess in the 
i oems; and lie might add, with her special guardianship 
of Agamemnon in his interests and his personal safety 
(//. I. 194-222.} 

Ibis appears to me a reasonable demand. Wc know 
that upon some of the Egyptian monuments the goddess 
Isis, mated with Osiris, is represented in human figure with 
the cow s head. This was a mode of exhibiting deity con¬ 
genial to the spirit of an Egyptian immigration,* such 
^ might, compatibly with the text of Homer, have 
taken place some, generations before the Trol'ca, But 
it was also a mode against which the whole spirit of 
Hellenism, according to the authentic type of that 
spirit supplied in the Poems, utterly revolted. Wc find 
there a Hera, who wore, so to speak, the mantle of Isis, 
besides carrying the spoils of one or more personages 
jj enrolled in the Golden Book of the old Pelasgian dynasties. 
Nothing could be more natural than a decapitation of the 
Egyptian Isis, not penally hut for her honour. She might 
consequently appear with the human head; bur, not to break 
sharply with the traditions of the people, the cow-head, and 
even the cow figure, might nevertheless be retained as 
sj mbnb of religion. And the great Poet, who invariably 
keeps these symbols so to speak at arms' length, in order 




■ ,*% that he may prevent their disparaging the creed of which he 
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deity, the large tranquil eye of the cow. The use of the 
epithet for Hera in Homer is not, indeed, exclusive, and l 
admit that he may have inherited that use. But, though 
not exclusive, it is vers* special; and this speciality is 
enough to give a sensible support to the doctrine of our 
famous explorer, 

i. The buildings improperly called Cyclopean, and 
still more improperly endowed with the alternative name 
oi Pdasgian, have long been known, more or Jess, to 
exist ini Argalis; bur Dr, Schliemann has thrown some 
light on wliat 1 may ]>erhaps be allowed to call their 
.diversity of style. He admits three forms found in this 
kind oi building. J have objected to the current names, 
the first because it does not inform ; the second because it 
misleads, for these buildings have no true connection with 
the Pdasgian. tribes. What the)' indicate is the handiwork 
oi the great constructing race or races, made up of several 
elements, who migrated into Greece, and elsewhere on the 
Mediterranean, from the south and east, and who exhibit 
an usual, though perhaps not an invariable conrrttthion 
with the Poseidon-WOtship; a worship, with which the 
Cyclopean name is, through th<i Odyssey, perceptibly 
associated, and which is one of the main keys, as I have 
long been persuaded, wherewith in time to unlock, for 
Hellenic and Homeric regions, the secrets of antiquity. 
The walls of Troy were built by Poseidon; that is, by a 
race who practised the worship of the god. How far those 
walls conform to any of the minuter points of the descrip¬ 
tions of * Cyclopean 1 architecture by Dr. Schliemann, 
(pp- 4 -j J® 3 )» I cannot say. But if he is right, as seems 
probable, in placing Troy at Hissarlik, it is important to 
notice that this work of Poseidon had a solidity, which 
bore it unharmed through the rage of fire, and" kept it 
well together amidst all the changes which have buried 
it in a hill of rubbish and promiscuous remains. And 
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<*f course flic modes, used by the very same race in the 
business of building, could not but vary much with die 
circumstances of each case, and especially with the material 
at hand, I am tempted, at least until a better name can be 
found, to call this manner of building Poseidonian. At any 
rate* whatever it be called, 1 note it as a point of correspon¬ 
dence between the Poems and the discoveries; admitting 
at the same time that the matter is not sufficiently de¬ 
veloped to warrant me in laying upon it any considerable 
stress, 

3. The bee hive-like building, which is rathci* loosely 
called the Treasury of At reus, presents to us over the 
’doorway (p. 43) two enormous slabs, one of them 
supposed to weigh from 130 to 135 tons. 1 only refer to 

them for the sake of reminding the reader that, as I think, 
w« must be prepared, in this and other matters^ freely to 
recognise the hand of the foreigner at work; "who brought 
wit! 1 him in^ Greece attainments, not to be despised, of 
mattt'ui civilisation. More pointedly I wish to observe that 
in rttewtiitcrior of the Treasury, from the fourth course 
upwards, there are risible (p. 44) in cadi stone two bored 
holes, and in ma^iy of jliem the remains of * bronze* nails 
still existing. Similar holes, it appears, arc found (p. 45) 
in the Treasury of Mim as at Ordmmcnos, The purpose 
of these nails, says our author, could only be to attach 
to the wall what in one place he calls the bronze, and in 
another the brazen plates, with which the*whole interior 
was once decorated. On the secondary question, what was 
the exact material employed, let me here observe that of 
brass those ages knew nothing, and that bronze, particularly 
in that stage of material development, was wholly unsuired 
for sheeting. But, as to the structural point, we have litre 
a remarkable point of contact with the Homeric text. 
For in the palace of Alkinoos, king of the Phaiakcs, a 
splendour as of sun or moon dazzled the eye, for the walls 
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were of chalkoi {Od. VII, 86, cited ji. 44}, which l Jiojk: 
I may now boldly translate copper ; a metal unlike bronze 
{a) in being readily malleable, {&) in being throughout the 
Poems most usually lustrous, a character winch I do not sup¬ 
pose wc should assign to bronze. On the other hand, the 
comparative softness of copper was not well suited far the 
nails, so bronze might very well be employed. Nor does 
this conjunction of the two metals, pure and mixed, in 
the same work, carrv us away from the text of Homer: 
for Ins wall-sheets of copper in Schcrie were crowned with 
a cornice of his dark kuanos^ which I take to be bronze. 
This copper sheeting is a feature of the supreme Olym¬ 
pian Palace (//. I. 426, Od. VIII, 321), built by llcphaistos 
of the skilful mind. 1 think ] could show that it also 
adorned the palaces of Menelaos and Odysseus, and could 
point out, moreover, why all this is in accordance with the 
distinctly foreign and eastern character of the embellish¬ 
ment: but an exhibition of the evidence would lead me 
into too great length ; anti I note only for the present 
purpose the remarkable correspondence of the srdflRogy 
with the Poems. 

4. Passing from architectural to movable objects, I 
observe that Dr. Schliemann found both knives and keys 
of iron in Mycenm, but that from their form he assigns 
them to a later and strictly historic period. Old Mycerue, 
therefore, in accordance w ith Hlssarlik, has afforded us, up 
to the present time, no remains of this metal. In the 
Poems it is freely mentioned, but as a rare and valuable 
substance, used where great hardness was required, and for 
objects comparatively small and portable; except, indeed, 
in the case of the Gates of Tartaros (//. VIII. 15), where 
the Poet could dispose of as much material as be pleased. 
The aggregate quantity, then, was small; and the instru¬ 
ments were likely to be carried away on the abandonment 
or destruction of a city. Its absence may therefore be 
accounted for, in part by its value, but also, and more 
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especially, because it so readily corrodes.* 1 here fore, 
ah I tough we cannot here establish a positive correspond¬ 
ence, neither have we any occasion to admit a discrepancy. 

5. Neither need Wc, I think, suppose any variance 
between the chariot, as our author found it on the Second 
tombstone of the Acropolis (p, 84)5 an< l Homeric 
picture. True, he finds a wheel ot Jour spokes, and the 
Olympian car of Hera had eight (//. V. 733)1 but this 
diversity of structure is probably introduced, like the 
diversity of material, *by wav of divine distinction, and to 
show the superior elaboration anil strength ol the vchicle.f 

6 . We have at Myceruc the Agent i or place of 
f Assembly, in full agreement with the Poems on the two 

points, first of its circular form (pp. 338, 339 % anti 
secondly of the smoothed horizontal slabs, bounding the 
circle, on which the Elders sate. I do not dilate upon 
these, as they are fully noticed in the text: but 1 shall 
return to the subject, in connection with the situation 
chosen for the tombs, and the inferences which are to be 
drawn from this important circumstance. 

I will now hazard, before proceeding further with my 
list, one or two general remarks on the works ot art and 
ornament, referring again to the reports of Mr. Newton 
ami Mr. Gardner, as the most trustworthy comment on 
the text of our author concerning them. 

First, I have to offer some reflections on the general 


* In the remarkable Museum of the Royal Academy of Ireland arc 
two swords referred to the Danish jieriod, which were taken out of a 
bed of mud. After a repose of perhaps a thousand years, they do not 
exhibit corrosion to the common eye. Eut the case is considered 
exceptional, so far as the metal is concerned; and Ireland exhibits, ill 
bogs and elsewhere, remarkable instances of antiseptic power. 

+ I j 0 not think it proved that, as ScMiemami seems to convey 
fp s4) the chariot-box was removed and fastened on each occasion of 
usin- it The passages in //. XXIV. 190 and a0 7 refer to the pdrint 
1 or the waggon. In Qi. XV. 131, it is simply mentioned as a portion of 
the carriage, with no reference to det aching it. 
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character of the discoveries, and- on its relation to the 
state ol Art exhibited in the Poems. It seems reasonable 
to believe, especially after what has been shown bv 

Mr ‘ . ar “ ner res P ectiri g tlic four tombstones, that they 
constituted the contemporary- seal of a great deposit, h 
results, I think, from the evidence before us that it is 
impossible to reduce to one school or style or stam; of 
art tile whole qf the objects exhumed, lint on this I 
would observe first that, although they were simulta¬ 
neously deposited in honour of the dead, they might 
have been the productions of more than one generation i 
secondly, that not only are we not required, but, in so 
far as we draw light from die Homeric Poems, we are 

hardly permitted, to refer them collectively to a domestic 
origin, 

I gather from Mr. Gardners report that the Art 
exhibited on the Pottery- is more uniformly backward, 
than that exhibited by the works of metal. But this 
pottery, which was, whether whed-made or hand-made, of 
an early stage in the manufacture, was far more likely to be 
domestic; while the works in the precious metals might be 
imported. Or they might be the productions of foreign 
artists, attracted to the Court of Agamemnon; in the 
same manner as we find that Daidalos, whose name, how¬ 
ever mythical, represents a foreign influence, executed 
in Crete, for Ariadne, the representation of a dance in 
metal. Let us examine this subject a little further. 

I he discovery, or the inspection, of the works must 
without doubt in the first instance suggest a reference of 
them to a local school of goldsmiths. But, considering 
the numerous points of contact between the discoveries 
and the Homeric Poems, it is important to know whether 
and how far, they really favour such a supposition. This 
is not i he place for an examination in detail of afl the 
works of Art mentioned by Homer. J believe there is 
no one of them, of which the purely Greek origin can be 
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established by proof from the text, while the manufacture 
abroad and the importation arc frequently mentioned. At 
the same time, there arc some considerations which tend to 
show that, if there were local workmen in Greece capable 
of producing objects such as those now exhumed, it is at 
Mycemc that we should expect to find them. First, oh 
account of the wealth of the city, and of its position as 
the capital of the country. Secondly, on account of the 
wealth of Agamemnon personally, and his acquisitiveness- 
it not his avarice, which made him eager to spoil those 
whom ills spear had slain, and which is the subject of 
varied allusions in the Iliad. It must be remembered that 
in those days works of art were not merely ornamental, 
but were a favourite form, as their name {keimdid) show's, 
of stored wealth: and of these, even in Troas, Aga¬ 
memnon possessed many {II. IX. 330). Thirdly, an indi¬ 
cation, perhaps more significant, may be drawn from the 
remarkable passage in the Eleventh Book (15-46), which 
describes the arming of Agamemnon for the field. The 
first portion of the armour, that attracts observation, is 
an elaborately wrought breast-plate, which had come from 
Cyprus, a seat of Phoenician settlement. We next come 
to the sword, which I shall presently describe. This is 
followed by the shield, adorned with many bosses of 
metal, but also carrying a representation of the Gorgon, 
and of the heads or figures of Fear and Panic, This shield 
must be considered as a true w-ork of art; anti the same 
may be said of its band or strap, which carried the figure of 
a three-headed snake. There is not/iing said to connect 
these works with foreign manufacture. The family of 
Agamemnon was, indeed, of a foreign origin comparatively 
recent ; hut it may remain an open question, whether these 
arms are presumptively referable, or not, to a domestic 
manufacture. 

The deposits appear, again, to differ extremely in point of 
merit. I set aside the objects directly symbolical, because, 
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where religion, nr idolatry, is in question, excellence in 
workmanship becomes secondary, or even ceases to be 
desired. Among the other objects, [ gather that none 
exhibit a very' high order of technical qualities. Bur, if 
we may rdy upon photographic representation, they surely 
exhibit lively and forcible movement, as well as many 
of the elements of nobleness, beauty, and fertility of 
invention; parricularly in ornamentation, as distinguished 
■^rom the representation of life, either animal or vegetable. 
Some of this diversity may lie due to difference of date ; 
some, perhaps much, to the superiority of the immigrant 
hand, or of imported works. That there were foreigners 
resident in Greece at the time of the /Vrifii, we have every 
reason to infer from one conspicuous case, that of Eclic- 
polos, a son ot Anchises, who was allowed to present the 
mare Aith& to Agamemnon, as the price of his exemption 
(//. XXIII. 296} from service against Troy, If there be 
anywhere in the Poems an account of a work of arr produced 
in Greece or by a Greek, it is the lied stead of Odysseus* 
wrought by himself {Od. XXI 1 L 190-101)5 and to him, 
after a good deal of consideration, I am inclined to ascribe 
a dose connection with the immigrant or ITitrnidan stock; 
though this representation might also he due to Ills un¬ 
equalled versatility and universality of accomplishment. 
There w as indeed a Chrusothoos or gold-plater at the Court 
of Nestor (Oil. III. 415) ; but the very same man goes by 
the name of C halkats or coppersmith (/A-#. 111 , 432). And it 
would even seem that working in metals cannot have been 
a principal or prominent employment in an Achaian com¬ 
munity, tor no such person is named in the remarkable 


. , \ Ikmillf)S is m cnliom*d in Od. XIX. 57 as (he maker of .1 chair 
jobifl with ivory ami silver. 1 cannot douht that this was foreign, since 
it is marked as the work of a former age: ^ wart rfow 'IWA«r 
“ which ere while lkm.il ion with cunning hart! had made” (Nonrate).' 
* brewhile will no( lie found in Todd or Latham; hut it is in Shake- 
speare, and the Dictionary ofWorcester and Webster contains iL 
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passage of the Odyssey (X\ II. 384) which supplies 
a sort of list, and where the wood-worker, or carpenter, 
appears. 

The list of these objects, anti of their ornaments, is on the 
whole richer and more diversified than the Poems, with the 
exception of the famous Shield of Achilles, would have led us 
to expect. Possibly a knowledge of the Mycenean treasures 
may have prompted or aided a vigorous imagination, in that 
wonderful anticipation of excellences which had not been 
realized in practice. The most remarkable feature, I think, 
of all Homer s delineations of art is the force and reality 
with which he confers animation on tilings inanimate. And 
perhaps the eye may be struck, in examining Schliemann’s 
illustrations, with the vigour of life and motion which asserts 
itself in many of the Mycenean works, where the delineation 
is technically most imperfect. But we cannot compare the 
text with these remains alone ; we are bound also to avail 
ourselves ot such light as can be had from Hissarlik, what¬ 
ever its effect upon our prepossessions or our arguments. 
Now I, for one, am struck with the wealth of Mycenae, and 
the comparative poverty of what is probably Troy. I do not 
mean merely as to the small number of valuable remains, 
for this may be due to chance ; though, indeed. Fortune, for 
once renouncing her caprice, seems in both cases to have 
obeyed rhe dictates of archeological justice, and to have 
treated Dr. ami Mrs. Schliemann as her favourite children. 
But [ mean that there is far less of luxe in the ornamenta¬ 
tion ot the works at ITissarlik ; I might, perhaps, say no 
representation at all of life, except in the rudest and most 
barbarous form. There seem to be very good forms in the 
gold and silver objects of Hissarlik, but always associated 
with plain work; no animal or even vegetable representation 
calling for notice from the present point of view, none of 
the repoussS work, nothing resembling the (apparently) 
beautiful cylinder (p. 287). or the elaborate rings photo¬ 
graphed in this volume. How are we to account for this? 


■ * • 
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And docs an argument hence arise, rhat the 11 issarlfk remains 
belong to a period different from, and anterior in, tliai 
which produced the works at Mycenae ? That the adverse 
case may be made as strong as possible, let it be borne in 
mind that while Homer indicates Orchomenos, and above 
all Egyptian Thebes, as the wealthiest cities of his lit He 
world, he seems designedly to assign the very same stage of 
opulence to Troy, which he gives to Mycenae; for he 
describes by one anti the same epithet, poluekritsos , which, 
means gold-abounding, these two cities and these two 
alone, Troy has it in fl. XVIII. 189. For Mycenae it was 
almost a formula; see //.VII. i8o t XI, 46; Od, III. 305. 

We hare now before us, as is not improbable, the 
choicest samples of what the two cities had to boast of; 
and the question is, can we account for the difference in 
opulence, and stage of art, between them ? I conceive that 
we can, at least in a considerable degree; but it is only by 
that acknowledgment, which some arc still indisposed to 
make, of the broad vein of historic reality, that runs 
through the delineations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Three passages of the Iliad, in particular, convey to us 
that the city of Troy was suffering great impoverishment 
by the War, Indeed, if there be a grain of fact in the talc, 
it could not be otherwise. For the means of resisting the 
truly national attack of the Achaians, she was dependent 
neither on a good cause, nor on a soldiery commensurate 
with theirs. She had to seek strength from without j first 
from the grudging support of Dardania, secondly from the 
neighbouring tribes both of Europe and of Asia. It might 
even be inferred from the text that nine-tenths of the 
lighting power (IL II. 123-33) wcrc other than strictly 
domestic. But this support from without could only 
be got by paying for it. Accordingly Hector, in the 
Seventeenth Book speaks with the authority (220-311) of 
a general addressing allies, who are duly compensated for 
their services. So also we know that the great Eurupulos 
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and hi> Xetcians,* or Ilittitcs {Od. XI. 520), tall in numhers 
on the plains of Troy, “serving for gilts.*' “ I wear out 
the Trojans," says Hector, “with, presents and with 
victualling for you." Again in the Twenty-fourth Book, 
Achilles, compassionately addressing Priam, says, “ We 
hear that you once were prosperous, and exceeded in 
wealth, as well as in the number of your sons,- all the 
neighbouring countries" (543-6). The ’ inference is 
obvious; that at the time, though the city had not been 
captured, it was becoming comparatively poor. But 
the most express testimony is that of //. XVIII. 288—92, 
when Hector stimulates his countrymen to sally out, 
by reminding them that they are already well-nigh ruined. 
Once, lie says, all men were wont to celebrate the wealth 
of Troy; “ but now the line valuables have utterly dis¬ 
appeared from our mansions.” 

FW &£ t£a77t/\nAt Aft^jjAl'l A LI Ax ' 

And, under the wrath of Zeus, multitudes of their possessions 
had been sent^ in exchange to Phrygia and Mmonia ; in 
exchange, that is, as I presume, for necessaries. But the 
great Mycenean deposit, if Schlkmano be right inhis view, 
was made before the rime of any sack or depopulation 
of the city. Upon such an issue of life and death, as that 
offered to the Trojans, the best objects would naturally lie 
parted with, as tile most effective for their purpose (see 
II. XXI\ . 234-7); and accordingly, if we are comparing 
Troy anti Mycenm at all. we are comparing Troy in its 
exhaustion with M yeena* in its prosperity. 

We have among the remains in the precious metals 
from Ilissarlik, I believe, no representation of an animal, 
either chased or in the round. But the Poems give us 
several examples of such works in the possession of Greeks; 


* ‘Homeric Synchronism,' pp. 171 stq. I do not here enter on 
the curious question what is the precise meaning of yv»«In $£*>«. 
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though commonly under presumptions of foreign pruduc 
tion, as it would not be difficult to show. 

It is true, indeed, that Troy, in immediate contact with 
the large fertile districts of Asia Minor, had means of 
material growth by land-trade, which Greece, split by 
her mountain chains into comparative!y narrow tracts of 
cultivable soil, did not possess. But it seems likely that 
even in those days the maritime commerce, stimulated by 
I j i amici an ships and settlements, may have compensated, 
or more than compensated, for this disadvantage. Of the 
trade in metals and in corn, carrier! on bv their race, 
we have distinct information in the Poems {Od. I. 183-4, 

* 333 — 5 )* They had, in all likelihood, already been 
followed by the Greeks. The voyage of the ship Argo 
seems to have been of a mixed character. The ships of 
the armament against I roy could hardly have been supplied 
by a people, who had not made a substantial beginning 
in maritime trade. The navigation of the coasts, without 
reference to purposes of war, is evidently a familiar idea in 
riie Odyssey. But, in the Iliad t the construction of the 
ships of Paris is noted as the remarkable work of a remark¬ 
able man {//. V. 59-64); nor do we, except in this one 
ill-omened case, ever hear of Trojan navigation. 

Once more. We are given to understand * that signs 
ot the art of writing have been discovered at Hissarlik 1 
whereas the new volume supplies us with nothing of the 
kind for Mycenm. But nothing, I apprehend, can be 
affirmed of its existence either in Greece or Troas during 
the Homeric age, except as the secret of a few ; in Greece 
it was manifestly exotic, and perhaps it may have been 
the same in Troas. As Jong as the evidence remains in 
this state, we cannot infer from it with confidence any 
important proposition as to comparative advancement ' 

I now resume the list of points of contact between the 


* ‘ Trey ii* Remains,’ pp. 3$^ J; , 
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Mycenean discoveries and the Poems, by noticing such of 
them as are found in movables. 

i. As the first of these I rake the free use of copper 
for large utensils (pp. 274-277). We have also the analysis, 
supplied by Dr. Percy, of a sword and a vase-handJc of 
bronze (pp. 372-5)- In my judgment, we have no sign 
whatever from the Poems of the fusion of metals together 
as a domestic practice ; while we have abundant proof of 
the importation and foreign production of works of art 
and implements in bronze. This vase, then, may probably 
have been foreign. The same is likely with respect to the 
sword. We know that swords were exported and imported 
between different countries. Thrace was a scat of manu¬ 
facture both for line works of arr {//. XXIV. 234) and 
for weapons (//. XXHI. 808) : and we find a sword, 
** beautiful and long," front Thrace, in the possession of 
the Trojan Prince lldcnos (//. XIII. 377), Moreover, 
copper was an abundant metal, tin a rare one. bronze 
weapons, therefore, must have been ex|>ensive. And the 
swords of bronze found in the tombs, in conjunction with 
alt other costly objects, are just where we should have 
expected them. Even so at Hissarlik, two battle-axes 
found in the Treasure, and presumably belonging therefore 
to distinguished persons, were oi bronze.* But axes made 
of pure copper may be seen in the Museum of the Irish 
Academy ; and the great layer of copper-scoria at His¬ 
sarlik, without any tin, seems effectually to show that copper 
was the staple metal of the heroic period. It may be that 
our arch Ecologists will have to insert a copper age in their 
lists, between their age of stone and their age of bronze. 
If weapons of copper were to be discovered in the tombs at 
Mycenae, no circumstance could more enhance the proofs 
afforded by the Poems of the genera! use of copper ; 


* ‘Troy and its Remains,' p. 361. One of ihc^e bad only about 
four per cent of tin. Could this have been a native admixture ? 
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because the weapons in the tombs are weapons of the 
persons most likely to be able to command the use of 
bronze. I hope that the analysis, already begun, will be 
applied to a much larger number of objects. In the mean¬ 
time, as to large utensils, J find the discoveries already in 
dose correspondence with the Poems. 

^ The most remarkable, perhaps, in themselves, of all 
the objects discovered at Hissarlik, were the two elaborate 
head-dresses of gold, which for the first time enabled us to 
construe, with reasonable confidence, the entire passage in 
the I had (XXII. 468-7*), which describes the ELI" 
cast away by Andromache in the agony of her grief. The 
print will not have been forgotten, which exhibits the 
anadttml. It was a series of gold plaits, hanging down, 
oier the forehead and the ears, from the broad band 

{ * mpiiX ) lv llch ran ro ™ d the head, and which constituted 
as it were the base of the ornament. With these object, 
And with the Poems, Schliemann associates, incontestably as- 
It would appear the ornament No. 35 7 (p. a 4 S); 3 band or 
frontlet adorned "with rosettes and crosses. It has two 
perforations in the rim, a little way from either end, from 

zj tit r u liangirig ti,e f — <> f * A'X 

SSIS that the lOaits have not been continued JJ 

3. Hiss*rlik did nothing for us towards explaining the 

“ ™*e of head-dress worn by many or 
some women of the heroic age, who could nor add to j t 

fZ dccoratlons rht ‘ n reserved for princesses But 
r.e t efimtions of this commodity are supplied for us by the 

tZTJT J ' et Wkh clearL In 

fl Z ^ lt / rOWned the lleid like the battlements 
of 3 walled city; for the destruction of the walls ofTW 

described as the ruin of its sacred kndamta (//. XVI, ioo ). 
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It was nor, however, a metallic or solid object; for the 
deified Ino, to save Odysseus from the fury of the storm, 
throws to him her own kredemnm anti bids him bind it 
round his chest {Od, V. 346), It used to be made of 
delicate anti glossy material ( Od . I. 334), and Was worthy 
even to be a marriage gift from Aphrodite to the bride of 
Hector (//. XXII. 470). But finally, it had a long wing, 
tail, or Hppct (I «n not skilled or confident in this voca¬ 
bulary), descending from behind, perhaps more than one. 
I his is shown indirectly, but I think conclusively, by the 
information given us in Od. \ I. 100, that the handmaidens 
of Nausicaa, when about to play at ball, first put away their 
kredetitita, evidently lest the free movement of their arms 
should be embarrassed by the long lappets. Again, it is 
evident that PenelopA, when she used her kredsmna to 
cover her face, brought the lappets round and employed 
them as a veil ; on any other ground the use of the plural 
can hardly be explained {Od. I. 334)- And now this part 
of the prehistoric lady's toilette is as complete as I can 
make it from the Poems. 

1 turn, then, to Dr. Schliemann’s volume, and call 
attention to the signet ring at p. 354, which, though 
apparently not of a high order in art, combines so many 
objects of interest. On the extreme left of the picture 
stands a child, or small woman, who is [licking fruit from 
a tree. Behind her head appear to descend long tresses of 
hair. What it these should prove on further examination 
to be lappets from a head-dress which the head seems to 
carry } Passing to the right of the tree, first comes a tall 
seated woman in a turban, which carries in front, says our 
author, a diadem and behind a “tress of hair” from the 
point into which the turban runs. 1 cannot but suppose 
this “ tress " to be a lappet of the kredemn&n . Site offers 
[nippies to another tail woman, again dressed in a turban 
running out into a point (p. 356), “from which a long 
ornament hangs down on the backa third t ime, in all 
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likelihood, die lappet of die kredemnon. Below her out¬ 
stretched right arm we have another small figure, probably 
of a child, again in a turban, and with “a long tress of 
hair, or some ornament, hanging down its back:’ yet once 
more, I conjecture, the lappet indicated by Homer/ There 
is also a fifth : we have still the figure to the right of the 
picture tp. 357) : and she, too, wears a turban terminating 
in a point “ from which a long banddike ornament hangs 
down on her back.’ Now let us go aloft; and we find a 
small figure, towards the right of the picture. This figure 
(i 1 - 357 ) >9 described by Schlicmann as female, from his 
observing breasts upon it: and again, “from the back 
project the long hands" Thus, in all the six cases, we 
appear to have the same remarkable form described for 
the majn article of female head-dress, which is also given 
us by Homer. 

It may, however, be said that the female figures on 
this ring are foreign, rather than Hellenic, in their 

character and habiliments. But it happens that the 

evidence of the Poems more copiously establishes the use 
ot the kndcmien among foreigners, than in Greece We 
hear mdeed of the krtdemna of Penelope; and Hera 

rjf, ‘^° u 7° in ™8 1 ! ^ the irtAmm!, 

a , *iA ■ Bttt U 13 WOni ’ we have seen, by 

Andromache m Troy ; by I no, a deity of Pho^bn 

extraction ; and by the maidens attendant on NauskaH in 
benerir* 

+ In the upper region, or what wc might «H the site 
ol the picture, ore presented to us, apparent!,- i„ ' 
roogl, outline, the run and a thinly horned moon* Bel 


lUW 


• I wish here to call attmtjon to the Ciet th-u *« „i , T , ■ 
in the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, the 

distinguished from the sun, not by its sk e but |J t lh n " e ■*" 
moon. In truth, the distinction o/siae to the ermir S 1 cpesce,u 
aad is son*,™, .pin., ihe ,™ C til ZTP T,' “ * 

diameter neald have presented a paoie alike 
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them is an uneven hand, forming rudely an arc of a circle. 
Tliis, 1 am led to suppose* is an indication of mother-earth, 
with its uneven surface of land and its rippling sea, in 
the proper place, beneath the sun and moon. If this be 
so, it greatly confirms the conjecture of Mr. Newton re¬ 
specting the six objects on the rim of the picture to the 
right. He asks whether these can be the tehra (//. 
XVUL 485), the stars of heaven, which arc described by 
Homer as placed upon the Shield of Achilles, together 
with the sun, moon, sky, earth, and sea. Schiiemann 
assigns to this seshtto heads and eyes: Mr. Newton says 
they are thought to be heads of Hons. That they 'should 
be tilings animate is not, J imagine, in conflict with the 
conjecture that they may be stars. The spirit of 
Hellenism transmuted the older Nature-worship by imper¬ 
sonations, of which we have an Homeric example in the 
astral Orion (//. XVIII. 4 86, Od XL 572). Should 
these conjectures be confirmed, the matter will be of 
peculiar interest : for we shall then have before us, in 
actual collocation, the very objects, which people the first 
compartnunt of the god-wrought Shield of Achilles: the 
earth (of land and sea), sun, moon, and all the stars of 
heaven. The aura nos or heaven itself, which the Poet 
also includes, is here in all likelihood represented by the 
curvature of the picture. 

5. The goblet (No. 346 of the volume) has on each of 
its two handles, we are told, the carved figure of a dove in 
gold. Schiiemann observes on the correspondence with rite 
goblet of Nestor (//. XI. 632-635). We are not, indeed. 


and in meaning: and ancient art, not content with this, seized, more 
poetically as E think, upon the distinction of character in die two bodies 
respectively. Horner, as 1 contend, has exactly followed tliis form of 
representation in his t< 3‘A,Jftn.trur : and 1 venture 10 ho|>e that 

the sense of growing, filling, waxing, or crescent moon will now he 
allowed to prevail over the more customary rendering of 1 lull moon 
{//. XVIII. 484!, ‘ 
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told that this was of gold * probably a different material is 
to be supposed, from die mention of gold as the material of 
these parts or appendages. But it had four handles, and 
on each handle were two doves. We are also told that he 
did not get it in Troy, which may remind us of the argu¬ 
ment already presented. He had brought it from home. It 
was probably a foreign work; for the Phoenician associa¬ 
tions of Nestor are attested by his descent from Poseidon 
(Oti, XI. 154). This is fairly to be noted for an instance 
of equable development in art, as between the discoveries 
and tltc Poems. 

6. We frequently hear in the Poems of the golden 
studs or buttons which were used as ornamental adjuncts. 
In many passages we have the silver-studded sword, xipkas 
(o tphmgamn) arguroUhn ( IL II. 45,111 .334 lt a /.}. This, 

I say, is common. We have also studs, or bosses, of gold 
upon the staff or sceptre of Achilles (//. 1. 246), upon the cup 
tit Nestor (//, XI. Gja—635) ■ and upon a sword, only once 
it is true, but then that sivord is the sword of Agamemnon, 
king of gold-abounding Mycenm (//. XI. ay). On this 
sword, says the Poet, there were gilt, or golden, bosses ; and 
the expression he uses about them (pamphaimm) is worthy 
of note. It is not easy to represent by any one English 
word. It means not merely shining brightly, but shining 
all over; that is to say, apparently, all over the sheath to 
which they were attached, so as to make it seem a shining 
mass. Is not this precisely what must have been the effect 
of the line of bosses found lying by the sword in p. 303, 
which tie closely together, arc broader than the blade’ 
and probably covered the whole available space along the 
sheath of wood, now mouldered away - And is it not now 
startling, to descend into the tombs with Dr. Schliemann 
and to find there, lying silently in rows, these gold studs or 
bosses, when the wooden sheaths they were attached to have 
for the most parr mouldered away, but by the very sides 
of the very swords which they adorned likl binding on ^ 
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hook, and of the slight remains of warriors by whom, there 
need he littJe doubt, those swords were wielded : 

Expend £ Anmhakm; ^u-ot libras in duce summa 

Inverses?* * 

They- also appear on the sword-handJe knobs. The fielos 
of Homer is commonly rendered a *nail' or ‘stud,’ which 
has a head of small size; but the word probably in¬ 
cludes the larger buttons or bosses, which lie in lines 
along some of the swords, (bee on this point pp. 281, 2; 
3 ° 3 > 5 * 6 .) 

J will not attempt to pursue further an enumeration 
which, growing more and more minute, would be wearisome. 
If porcelain and glass have been found, I should at once 
assign them to foreign importation. The art of casting 
and tooling in the precious metals, of which the examples 
would appear, both From our author and from Mr. Newton, 
to be few, arc probably to be referred to a like source. 
The hammer and the pincers are the only instruments 
for metallic manipulation, of which Homer appears to be 
aw'are (//. XVIII. 477, Qd. III. 434-5). As regards the 
pottery mentioned by our author, if some of the goblets 
were of light green (p. 2S5), we have a colour developed 
in their manufacture of which Homer had certainly no 
distinct conception, though it may still be true that, as in 
nature, so in human art, objects bearing that colour may 
have met his eye. Of the scales in the third sepulchre there 
seems no reason to doubt that we may find the interpretation, 
by referring them to the Egyptian scheme of doctrine with 
regard to a future life (pp. 197, 8). In the Books of the 
Head, we have an elaborate representation of the judgment- 
hall, t« which the departed soul is summoned. Here the 
scales form a very prominent ohject; 7 ami it seems very 
possible that the Poet, who was Greek and not Egyptian in 

1 Juvenal, Sat X 147, 

+ See, the prim in Mannings M. tud of the Pharaohs,’ p_ 119, 
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his ideas of the future state, mav have borrowed and trams- 

■r 

posed, from this quarter, the image of the balances displayed 
on high, which lie employs with such fine effect in some 
critical passages of the Iliad. As regards the emblem of the 
double-headed or full-formed axe, I venture to dispense with 
the cautious reserve of Schliemann, As the usual form of 
A weapon famil iar to the age, it seems to require no special 
explanation (p. 252). But where we Hnd it conjoined with 
the ox-head (p. 218), or on the great signet ring in con¬ 
junction with a figure evidently representing Deity, 1 can¬ 
not hesitate to regard it as a sacrificial symbol. U'c have 
only to remember the passage in the third Odyssey, where 
the apparatus of sacrifice is detailed, and Thrasumedes, who 
was to strike the blow, brought the axe (HE. 442): — 

6(vv fS^jp <Y irapumim fimv bdvi&pT*?. 

The boar's teeth (p. 273) supply a minor, perhaps, but 
a clear and significant pint of correspondence to be added 
to our list (//. X, 263—264). Another is to lie noticed in 
the manner of attaching, by wire, lids and covers. On 
these subjects, I refer to the text of the volume. 

By the foregoing detail 1 have sought to show, that there 
is no preliminary bar to our entertaining the capital question 
whether the tombs now' unearthed, and the remains exposed 
to view, under masks for the faces, and plates of gold covering 
one or more of the trunks, are the tombs and remains of 
the great Agamemnon and his compeers, who have enjoyed, 
through the agency of Homer, such a protracted longevity 
of renown. For the general character of the Mycenean 
treasures, I rake my stand provisionally on the declaration 
of Mr. Newton {supported by Mr. Gardner), that, in his 
judgment, they belong to the prehistoric or heroic age, the 
age antecedent to his Greco-Phtrnician period; and in im¬ 
portant outlines of derail I have endeavoured to show that 
they hare many points of contact with the Homeric Poems, 
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and with the discoveries at ilissarlik. But this Preface 
makes no pretension whatever to exhibit a complete cata¬ 
logue of the objects, or to supply tor each of them its inter¬ 
pretation. We encounter, indeed, a certain number of 
puzzling phenomena, such as the appearance of something 
like visors, for which I could desire some other explanation, 
hut which Schliemann cites as auxiliaries to the masks of 
the tombs, and even thinks to prove that such articles were 
used by the living, as well as for the dead! (p, 339). 

Undoubtedly, in my view, these masks offer to us a great 
enigma, when we come to handle the question who were 
the occupants of the now opened sepulchres ? It may be, 
that as Mr. Newton says, we must in the main rest content 
w ‘th the u reasonable presumption” that the four tombs 
contained Royal personages, and must leave in abeyance 
the further question, whether they are the tombs indicated 
to Pausanias by the local tradition; at any rate, until the 
ruins of My cense shall have been further explored, according 
to the intention which the Government of Greece is said 
to have conceived. 

At the same rime this is a case where the question 
before us, if hazardous to prosecute, is not easy to let 
alone. 

ft is obviously difficult to find any simple, clear, con¬ 
sistent interpretation of the extraordinary inhumation dis¬ 
closed to us by these researches. Such an interpretation 
may be found hereafter : it does not seem to be forth¬ 
coming at the present moment. But the way towards it 
can, only be opened up by a painstaking exhibition of the 
facts, and by instituting a cautious comparison between 
them anti any indications, drawn from other rimes or 
places, which may appear to throw light upon them. For 
my own part, having approached the question with no 
predisposition to believe, I need not scruple to say I am 
brought or driven by the evidence to certain conclusions; 
and also led on to certain conjectures suggested by those 
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^ conclusions. The first conclusion is that we cannot refer 
die five entombments in rile Agora at Mycena? to any 
period within tile Itistone age. The second is tint they 
arc entomhments of great, and almost certainly in part of 
royal, personages. The third, that they bear indisputable 
marks of having been effected, not normally throughout, 
but in connection with circumstances, which impressed 
upon them an irregular and unusual character. The con¬ 
jecture is, that these may very weU be the tombs of 
Agamemnon and his company. It is supported in part by 
a number of presumptions, but in great part also by the 
difficulty, not to say the impossibility, of offering any other 
suggestion which could be deemed so much as colourable. 

The principal facts which we have to notice appear to 
be as follows: — 

i. 1 he situation chosen for the interments. 

i. The numbers of persons simultaneously interred. 

3 - The dimensions and character of the graves, 

*h The partial application of fire to the remains. 

5. The use of masks, and likewise of metallic plates, to 
adorn or shelter them, or both. 

6. The copious deposit both of characteristic and of 
valuable objects in conjunction with the bodies. 

i. Upon the situation chosen for the interments. Dr. 
Schliemann opines that they were not originally within 
the Agora, but that it was subsequently constructed around 
die tombs (p. 340). His reasons are that the supporting 
wall, cm which rest, in double line, the upright slabs, 
formerly, and in six cases still, covered by horizontal slabs 
as seats for the ciders, is careless in execution, and inferior 
to the circuit wall of the Acropolis, Bur, if it was huik 
as a mere stay, was there any reason for spending labour 
to raise it to the point of strength necessary for a work 
of military defence? Further, he finds between the lines of 
slabs, where they are uncovered, broken pottery of the pre~ 
historic period, more recent than that of the tombs. But 
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such pottery woukl never have been placed there at the 
time of the construction ; with other rubbish, jr would only 
have weakened and not strengthened the fabric of tile 
Enclosure. Nor can we readily see how it could have come 
there, until the work was dilapidated by the disappearance 
of the upper slabs. If so, it would of course be later in 
date than the slabs were. 

It appears to me that the argument of improbability 
tells powerfully against the supposition that the Agora was 
constructed round the tombs, having previously been else¬ 
where. The space within the Acropolis appears to be very 
limited*: close round the in closures are ‘ Cyclopean ' houses 
and cisterns. When works of this kind are once con¬ 
structed, their 'removal would be a work of great difficulty : 
and this is a case, where the earliest builders were followed 
by men who aimed not at greater, but at less, solidity. 
Besides which, the Agora was connected with the religion 
of the place, and was, as will be shown, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the palace. In addition to these material 
attractions, every kind of moral association would grow up 
around it. 

It can he dearly shown that the ancient Agora was 
hound down to its site by manifold ties, other than those 
of mere solidity in its construction. It stands in Mycena\ 
says our author (p. 34.1), on the most imposing and most 
beautiful spot of the city, from whence the whole was over¬ 
looked. It was on these high places that the men of the 
prehistoric ages erected the simple structures, in many cases 
perhaps uncovered, that, with the altars, served for the 
worship of the gods. In Scherifc, it was built round the 
temple, so to call it, of Poseidon (Od. VI. 266). In the 
(jrcek camp before Troy the Agora was in the centre of 
the line of ships (//, XL 5-9, 806-8), There justice was 
administered, and there “ had been constructed the altars of 
the gods." Further, it is clear, from a number of passages 
in Homer, that the place of Assembly was always dose to 
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the royal palace. In the case of Troy we art told expressly 
that it was held by the doors of Priam (//. II. 788, V 11 » 
345, 6). In Schert£, the palace of Alkinods was close to 
the grove of Athenfe {Od. VI. 291-3); and we can hardly 
doubt that this grove was in the immediate vicinity of 
the Posideion, which was itself within the Agora, In 
ltliaca {Od. XXIV. 415 seqq.), the people gathered before 
the Palace of Odysseus, anil then went in a mass into the 
Agora. While it was thus materially associated with 
those points of the city which most possessed the character 
of fixtures, it is not too much to say, considering the 
politics of early Greece, that it must, in rhe natural course, 
have become a centre around which would cling the fondest 
moral and historical associations of the people.’ Into tile 
minor question, whether the encircling slabs are the remains 
of an original portion of the work or not, I do not think 
it needful for me to cuter. 

Put, while I believe that the Agora is where it was, the 
honour paid to the dead by the presence of their tombs 
within it is not affected by either alternative; but only the 
time of paying it. If this be the old Agora , they were 
honoured by being laid in it: if it is of later date, they 
were honoured by its being removed in order to be built 
around them; if at least this was done knowingly, and 
how could it be otherwise, when we observe that the five 
tombs occupy more than a moiety of the whole available 
space r We know, from the evidence of the historic period, 
that to be buried in the Agora was a note of public honour; 
we cannot reasonably doubt.,, with the fis c graves before us, 
that it was such likewise in the prehistoric age. 

It was a note of public honour, then, if these bodies 
were originally buried in the Agora. If we adopt the lc 5S 
probable supposition that the Agora was afterwards con¬ 
structed around them by reason of their being there, the 
honour may seem even greater still. 

2. Nexr, the number of persons simultaneously interred, 
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when taken in conjunction with the other features of the 
transaction, offers a new problem for consideration. An 
argument in p, 337? fo show that the burials were simul¬ 
taneous, seems quite conclusive. They embraced {ibid,) 
sixteen or seventeen persons. Among the bodies one 
appears to be marked out by probable evidence as that of 
the leading personage. Lying in the tomb marked as 
No. i, it has two companions. Now Agamemnon had 
two marshals or heralds (//. I. 330), whose office partook 
of a sacred character. There might, therefore, be nothing 
strange in their being kid, if so it were, by their lord. The 
most marked of the bodies lay to the north of tile two 
others, all three having the feet to the westward, ft was 
distinguished by better preservation, which may, at least not 
improbably, have been due to some preservative process at 
the time of interment. It carried, besides a golden mask 
(p. zgfi), a large golden breastplate (15$ by gh in.), and 
other leases ol gold at various [mints; also a golden belt 
across the loins, 4 fr. long and ij in. broad. By the side 
of the figure lay tw o swords, stated by Dr. Schliemann to 
be of bronze (p. 302): the ornamentation of one of them 
particularly in striking accordance with the description in 
Hie Iltad of the sword of Agamemnon {//, XI. 29-31). 

ithin a foot oi the hotly, to the right, Jay eleven other 
swords (p. 304); but this is not a distinctive mark, as the 
body on the south side has fifteen, ten lying at the feet, 
and a great heap of swords were found at the west end, 
between this and the middle body. 

The entire number of bodiespn the five tomhs (p. 337), 
which is stated at sixteen or seventeen, seems to have 
included three women and two or three children. The 
local tradition recorded by Pausanias {inf p. 59) rakes 
notice of a company of men with Agamemnon, and of 
Cassandra, with two children whom she was reported to 
have borne. This is only significant as testifying to the 
ancient belief that children were buried in the tombs; 
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" * or Cassandra could only be taken captive at the time 
when the city of Troy was sacked, and the assassination 
immediately followed the arrival in G recce. But it is 
likely enough that these children may have been the 
offspring of another concubine, who may have taken the 
place Briseis was meant to fill. This is of course mere 
speculation ; but the meaning is that there is nothing in 
these indications to impair the force of any presumptions, 

which the discoveries may in other respects legitimately 
raise. 

3. Like the site in the Agora, so the character of the 
tombstones, which is in strict correspondence with the 
style of many of the ornaments,* and the depth of the 
tombs, appear with one voice to signify honour to the 
dead. As I understand the Plans, they show a maximum 
depth Of 25 to 33 feet (see, pp. 155 and 213) below 
the surface, hollowed for the most part out of the solid 
rock. But then we arc met with the somewhat staggering 
fact that the bodies of full-grown, and apparently (p. -j 
tall, men have been forced into a space of only five feet 
six inches in length, so as to require that sort of com- 
pression which amounts almost to mutilation. 

We seem thus to stand in the face of circumstances, that 
contradict one another. The place, the depth, the coverings 
ot the tombs, appear to lead us in one direction ; the forcing 
and squeezing of the bodies in another. But further and 
stranger still, there seems to have been no necessity f or 
placing the bodies under this unbecoming, nay revolting 
pressure. I tie original dimensions of the tomb (nt > n ji 
were at ft, 6 in. by nft. <5 in. These are reduced all mund 
first hv an inner wall two feet thick, and secondly by 1 
slanting projection one foot thick (at the bottom) to - ft 
6 m. and 15 ft, 6 in. Why, then, were the bodies not laid 
along, instead of across, it ? Was not the act needless as 

* Mr. Percy Gardner, in tlw AatJemy, April lS - 7i 
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well as barbarous ? And to what motive is a piece of need¬ 
less barbarism, apparently so unequivocal, to be referred : 
I hardly dare to mention, much less, so scanty is the evi¬ 
dence, to*dwell upon, the fact that their bodies lie towards 
the west, and that the Egyptian receptacle for the dead 
lay in that quarter.* The conflict of appearances, at 
which we have now arrived, appears to point to a double 
motive iii the original entombment ; or to an incom¬ 
plete and incoherent’proceeding, which some attempt was 
subsequently made to correct; or to both. But let us 
pay a brief attention to the remaining particulars of the 
disclosures, 

4- We have next to observe (a) that fire was applied to 
these remains; {&) that the application of it was only partial; 
{c) that rhe metallic deposits are said to show marks j of the 
action of it (pp. 158, 163, iH 3 , 198,201, 208,215,218, 260, 
a6d, 321,330); so do the pebbles (p. 294). We see, there¬ 
fore, that the deposition of the precious objects took place 
cither at the same moment with the fire, or, and more 
probably I suppose, before it had entirely burned out. 

The partial nature of the burning requires a more 
detailed consideration. In the Homeric burials, burning is 
universal. It must be regarded, according to the Poems, as 
the established Achaian custom of the day, wherever inhu¬ 
mation was normally conducted. And for burial there was 
a distinct reason, namely, that without it the Shade of the 
departed was not allowed to join the company of the other 
Shades, so that the unburied Elpcnor is the first to meet 
Odysseus [Od. XI. 51) on his entrance into the Under¬ 
world ; and the shade of Patroclos entreats Achilles to 
bury him as rapidly as may be, that he may pass rhe gates 
of Aides {II. XXIII. 71). I think the proof of the uni¬ 
versal use of fire in regular burials at this period is con- 


■ * Synchronism/ p, 240 , 

t These marks* I now learn from Dr. S. r are universal 

€ 
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elusive. Not only do we find it in the great burials of the 

fxNH 1 "f (4 , 3 ?7 3 ^ a " d “ tllC funcnJs * Patroclos 
HI. 77 ) and Hector (XXIV. 785^800), but wo have 

" < ’° nip;iniun5 hafI lctr ^interred, and for whom therefore 
we must suppose they only did what was needful J " * 

in^lir A b 1 ^ 5 ^ yCt CW ^ ^ be Cd 
oik- j, j \ Achl CS ' WC are told ' we Pt while the funeral 
pdc l.e had erected was burning, all night long, the bones 

tapped m fat, and pur in an open cup or bowj tlhiaTA 

T* 111 - “««*. «S 2 

ot Achilles, when with those of Achilles himself similarl, 

233 S"" "t £7 ar “ d 7;f c d ■» 1 ^ 

is co ram „ n to S 3 H^r^Xr 0 "' 

instances. Butin the case oft], - it , M ^ Cencao 
nor only was there no collection of the'bun!" U a^T*’ 
an urn, but they had not been touched; exceptTn th" 
instance of the middle body, where ,j lcv had <i< ^ 
disturbed, and the valuables , 1Pr h .. " 1 Sim P*J' been 

anything of the kind was foundTitbit TTdr’ “ l “ d ‘ y 

^ - *■ —h side, the desh of , eft?„°'T 

unconsumed. mte rtm ^med 

But though the use of fire was universal in i, 

banal, burial itself wa, not allowed To a^ 1°"™""* 
rule, were not buried. Hence the on n ; S ^ 35 3 

“- *■ -* 
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birds (//, I. 4). Such, says Priam, before the conflict with 
Hector, he would make Achilles if he could (XXII, 42): 
and he anticipates a like distressing fate (66 sa]q.) for him¬ 
self. In, the Odyssey, the bodies of the Suitors are left to 
be removed by their friends (XXII. 44S; XX TV. 41 
Achilles, indeed, buried Eetion, king of Asiatic Thebes, with 
his arms, in the regular manner, t( Me did not simply spoil 
him, for he had a scruple in his mind" (//. VI, 417); and 
no wonder; for Eetion, king of the Kilikcs, was not an 
enemy: that people does not appear among the allies of 
Troy in the Catalogue, Thus there was some variance 
of use; and there may have been cases of irregular inter¬ 
mediate treatment between the two extremes of honourable 
burial and casting out to the dogs. 

5 * ^ regard to the use of masks of gold for the 
(lead, l hope that die Mycenean discoveries will lead to a 
lull collection of the evidence upon this rare and curious 
practice. For the present, I limit myself to the following 
observations: 

O') II not less than seven of these golden masks 
have been discovered at Myceitte by Dr. Schlicmann, 
then the use of them, on the occasion of these entomb¬ 
ments, was not limited to royal persons, of whom it is 
impossible to make out so large a number, 

(2.) lam nut aware of any proof at present before 
Us that the use of such masks for the dead of any rank 
or class was a custom prevalent, or even known, in 
Greece. There is much information, from Homer 
downwards, supplied to us by the literature of that 
country concerning burials; and yet, in a course of 
more than 1200 years, there is not a single allusion to 
the custom of using masks for the dead. It seems to be 
agreed that the passage on masks in the works of Lucian, 
who is reckoned to have flourished in the second half 
of the second century, docs not refer to the use of such 
masks. This might lead us to the conjecture that, 
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where the practice has appeared, it was a remainder 
of foreign usage, a survival from immigration. 

{3.) Masks have been found in tombs, not in 
Greece, but in the Crimea, Campania, anti Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Our latest information on the subject is, I 
believe, the account mentioned in Dr. Schlicmann's 
last report from Athens (pp. xlvii, xlviii), of a gold 
mask tound on the Phtrnician coast over against 
Aradus, which is of the size suited for an infant only. 
It is tn be remembered that heroic Greece is foil of 
the marks of what I may term Phmnidamsm, most of 
which passed inro the usages of the country, and con¬ 
tributed to form the base of Hellenic life. Nor docs 
it seem improbable, that this use of the metallic 
mask may have been a Phoenician adaptation from the 
Egyptian custom of printing the likeness of the dead 
on the mummy case. And, again, we arc to bear in 
mind that Mycenae had been the seat of repeated 
foreign immigrations. 

( 4 d We have not to ileal in this case only with 
masks, but with the case of a breastplate in gold 
which, however, could not have been intended for use 
in war; together with other leaves or plates of gold 

found on, or apparently intended for, other portions of 
the person. 

6 . Lastly, with regard to the deposit of objects which 
besides being characteristic, have exchangeable value the 
only point on which l have here to remark is, their extra 
ordinary amount. It is such, l conceive, as to give ro 
these objects, and particularly to those of the First Tomb 
an exceptional place among the sepulchral deposits of 
antiquity. I understand that their weight is about one 
hunched pounds troy, or nearly that of foe thousand 
British sovereigns. I, is difficult to suppose that so |™ 
a deposit could have been usual, even with the remains 
t!f a kin £ ; anc> u IS at this point that f, fo r one, am 
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compelled to break finally and altogether with the sup* 
position, that this great entombment, in the condition 
in which Dr, Schliemann found it, was simply an entomb¬ 
ment of Agamemnon and his suite effected by ^Egisthus 
and CJytemnestra, their murderers. 

So Jar, with little argument, I have endeavoured fairly 
to set out the facts. Let me now endeavour to draw to a 
point the several threads of the subject, in order to deal 
with the main question, namely, whether these half-wasted, 
half-burned remains are the ashes of Agamemnon and his 
company r And truly this is a case, where it may be said 
to the inquirer, in figure as well as in fact, 

11 iacedis per ignes 
Supposlius cinerj dolose,"* 

us place clearly before our eyes the account given 
bv the Shade of Agamemnon, in the Eleventh Odyssey 
(405-454)? of’ the manner of his death. No darker picture 
could be drawn. It combined every circumstance of 
cruelty with every circum stance of fraud. At the hospi¬ 
table board, amid the flowing wine-cups, he was slain like 
an ox at the stall, and his comrades like so many hogs for 
a rich man's banquet; with deaths mote piteous than he 
had ever known in single combats, or in the rush of armies. 
Most piteous of all was the death of Cassandra, whom the 
cruel Clytemnestra despatched with her own hand while 
clinging to Agamemnon; nor did she vouchsafe to her 
husband the last office of mercy and compassion, by 
closing his mouth and eyes in death. Singularly enough. 
Dr. Schliemann assures me that the right eye, which alone 
could be seen with tolerable dearness, was not entirely 
shut tsce the engraving at p. 297); while the teeth of the 
upper jawbone (see the same engraving) did not quite 
join those of the lower. This condition, he thinks, may 
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be due to the superincumbent weight. But if the weight 
had opened the jaw, would not the Opening, in all likeli¬ 
hood, have been much wider? 

Now, as we arc told that iEgisthus reigned until 
Orestes reached his manhood, we must assume that the 
massacre was in all respects triumphant. Vet there could 
hardly fail to be a party among the people favourable to 
the returning King, who had covered his country with 
unequalled glory. There might thus be found in the cir¬ 
cumstances a certain dualism, a ground for compromise, 
such as may go tar to account for the discrepancies of in¬ 
tention, which we seem to find in the entombments. There 
was this division of sentiment among the people, in the 
only case where wc know the return of the prince from 
Troy to have been accompanied with a crisis or conflict, I 
mean the case of Ithaca, 

The assassins proceeded in such a way, that the only 
consistent accomplishment of their design would have been 
found in casting forth the bodies of the slain like the 
bodies of enemies. But this may have been forbidden by 
policy. In the Julius Ctesar of Shakespeare, Brutus savs 
(IIJ. i.)- 

f ■ We are contented Cresar s1u.ll 
Have all due rites and lawful ceremonies, 
k shall advantage more than do m wron^ T PF 

vEgisthus was not Brutus. Even forv was apparent in 
the incidents of the slaughter. Yet there might be a desire 
to keep up appearances afterwards, and to allow some sem 
blancc of an honourable burial. There is one special 
circumstance that favours the idea of a double process 
namely, that we readily find the agents for both parts of k\ 
the murderers for the first, with necessity and policy con¬ 
trolling hatred; Orestes, on his return, for the second, with 
the double motive of piety and revenge. 

Wc are*now on the road not of history, but of reason¬ 
able conjecture. I try to account for a burial, which 
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according to all reasonable presumprion is of the heroic 
age, and of royal and famous personages, blit which 
presents conflicting features of honour and of shame. That 
there is no compering hypothesis, is not a good reason for 
precipitate assent to the hypothesis which we may term 
Agamcmnonian. Conjecture, to he admissible, ought to 
be consistent with itself, to meet the main demands of the 
known tacts, and to present no trait at actual variance with 
any of .them. In this view, I present the hypothesis of a 
double procedure, and a double agency : and I submit, that 
• here is nothing irrational in the following chain of suppo- 
sutotis tor rhe First Tomb, while the others arc probably in¬ 
cluded in the same argument. That the usurping assassins, 
from policy, granted the honour of burial in the Ag&ra ; 
hewed the sepulchre deep and large in the rock; and built 
Me encircling wall within it. That honour stopped with 
the preparation of the tomb, and the resr, less visible to the 
public eye, was left to spite or haste. That the bodies were 
consequently placed in the seemingly strange and indecent 
fashion, which the tomb has disclosed. That, from their 
being protected by liie rock, and by the depth from the 
surface, or from physical causes, their decomposition was 
slow. That Orestes, on his return, could not bur be aware 
of the circumstances, and, in the fulfilment of hi* divinely 
ordered mission, determined upon reparation to the dead, 
lhat be opened the tombs, anti arranged the means of 
cremation. That, owing to the depth, it was imperfect 
from want of ventilation; we may remember that in the 
case of Patroclos the impersonated Winds were specially 
summoned to expedite the process {!!. XXHI. 192-218). 
In calling it imperfect, I mean that it stopped short of 
the point at which the bones could be gathered ; and 
they remained in situ. That the masks, breastplate, 
and other leaves of gold were used, perhaps, in part with 
reference to custom; in part, especially as regards all 
Inside the masks, to replace in the wasted bodies the 
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seemliness anti majesty of nature, and to shelter its dilapi¬ 
dation, That tile profuse deposits of arms and valuables 
were due to filial piety. That tile same sentiment carried 
the work through, even to the careful sculpturing of the 
four tomb-stones (others have been found (p, ioo), but 
without sculpture); and sought, by their means, to indicate 
lor renown and reverence, and to secure, from greedy viola¬ 
tion, the resting-place of the dead. 

A complex solution, perhaps; but one applicable to 
very complex facts, and one of which the ground at least 
is laid in those facts; one also, which 1 ofFer as a contribu¬ 
tion to a most interesting scrutiny, but with no claim or 
pretension to uphold it against any other, that may seem 
better entitled to fill the vacant place. 

W. E. G. 

fl-WARiiEN, A*Lnu*mb?r r \&JJ. 


Since the Preface was dismissed for Press, Dr. Schlic- 
maim has sent a further communication of a letter lie 
has received from Mr. Leonidas Deligcorges (brother 
to Mr, Epamiuondas Deligcorges, late Prime Minister of 
Greece), who informs him that last year he spent two 
months on the island of Cklnos, one of the Cyclades 
where at the present day the women wear masks and 
gloves to preserve the whiteness of their faces and hands 
from the sun, Both the masks anil the gloves arc of 
rough doth, the former consisting of two parts, one of 
which—with apertures for the eyes—covers the upper part 
<d die face as far down as the nose, like the visor of the 
tall standing woman to the right of the spectator on the 
signet-ring, No. 530, p, 354; the other part of the mask 
covering the lower part of the face and the neck. 




DR* SCHLIEMANN'S ACCOUNT OF A TOMB 
AT SPATA, IN ATTICA. 

Athens, * st Oct., i&jy. 

Fok some months past it has repeatedly been asserted in 
the Press by travellers that there exists a very great 
similarity between the Mycenean antiquities and those 
recently discovered in a tomb at Spata. Having now 
visited the latter, in company with my esteemed friend 
Professor E. C as torches, of t Lie University of Athens, and 
his daughter Helen, and having carefully examined the 
objects found in it, I think it in the interest of science to 
offer the following remarks on the subject. The village of 
Spata, w I licit is exclusively inhabited by Albanians, lies 
about nine miles to the east of Athens, on the further side 
of Mount Hymemis, on the road to Marathon. Close to 
that village is a small mount, whose circular summit has 
evidently l>een artificially levelled; it is covered to a 
depth of about three feet with debris y in which we see now 
and then fragments of archaic vases with painted parallel 
horizontal bands. The villagers assert that until very 
recently the summit was surrounded by the ruins of 
fortress walls, which have now altogether disappeared, the 
stones having been used for the building of the new village. 
The name of the settlement w hich existed here in antiquity 
is altogether uncertain. Colonel Leake* recognises in the 
present name, Spata, a corruption of the ancient demos of 


‘ Demi of A it tea," p, 125, 
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Sphettus (Surras or which is mentioned hy 

Aristophanes,* Strabo,! Pausanias,J Stephanus Byzan tines,§ 
and ottiers. 

In the south-west side of the mount, which slopes at an 
angle of 52 degrees, there occurred last winter in one place 
a sudden breaking down of the ground, and in the hollow 
thus formed there was discovered a sepulchre cut out 
in the sandstone rock. The Archeological Society had 
the place explored, and it was found that an inclined road, 
cut in the rock, 74 feet long, led into the tomb. The 
road is 81 feet broad up to the entrance, which is 10 feet 
long and 3^ feet broad. The sepulchre consists of three 
quadrangular chambers, which are united by two passages 
61 feet long and 35 feet broad; and 1 he ceilings of these 
chambers are cut out in the rock in the form of roofs with 
two slanting sides. The primitive architect had evidently 
intended to give to each of these three chambers exactly the 
shape of a house, because the slanting sides of the roof-like 
ceiling do not converge directly from the vertical walls, but 
hang over by 8 inches like the caves of a house. The 
height of the first chamber is 16I feet, its breadth 15, and 
its length 20 feet; the two other chambers are 124 feet 
high, 1 a feet long, and ill feet broad. Of the existence 
of wooden doors there are no traces, except in the passage 
from die first to the second chamber. Seen from the 
extremity of the “ dromos " this tomb reminds us of the 
Egyptian sepulchres. |j 

In each of the three chambers was found a human skele¬ 
ton, with a quantity of ashes and charcoal, which seems to 
prove diat each body had been burnt on the pyre in the very 
spot where it lay, but so superficially that the bones were 
preserved. In this respect, as well as regarding the burning 
of the bodies in the tombs, we find a resemblance to the 


* Plums, 7x0 . t JX.. p, 307. * IT., y>, 6. $ p, $ 37i 
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mode of burial of the bodies in the Jive royal sepulchres at 
Mycenae- But here the bones crumbled away on being 
exposed to the air. This tomb had evidently been already 
rifled in ancient times, for but a few objects were found 
with the bodies; nearly all of them lay dispersed in the 
dtbris, in and before the entrance. They consisted of bone 
or ivory, glass, bronze, stone, and terra-cotta. Only a tew 
flowers of very thin gold-leaf having been found, whose 
aggregate weight cannot exceed the eighth part of a pound, 
it appears that the tomb-robbers only aimed at the golden 
ornaments, and that they threw away all the rest. 

The few terra-cotta vessels found here are all wheel- 
made ; among the number there is one which jierfectly 
resembles the vase represented under No. 25, p, 64; it is 
ornamented with red and black circular bands, and is in 
the shape of a globe with a flat foot; it terminates above 
in a very pretty narrow neck, without an opening, the top 
of which is joined on each side by a beautifully shaped 
handle to the upper part of the body. The real mouth of 
the vase is in the shape of a funnel, and near to the closed 
neck. There was also found the upper part of a similar 
vase. I remind the reader that forty-three vases oi exactly 
the same form were found in a sepulchre at lalysus in 
Rhodes, and are now in the British Museum; that they 
sometimes, though but seldom, occur in Attica, and that 
some specimens of then; have also been found m tlie 
Egyptian tombs and in Cyprus. 

Another vase found in the tomb oi Spata is orna¬ 
mented with black spirals, 

I also mention among the findings at Spata the large 
quantity of small ornaments which Professor Landerers 
analysis has proved to consist ot glass alloyed with much 
protoxide of lead, the latter having the property oi 
breaking the ravs of light; these ornaments present a 
silvery mirror-like glimmer. Landercr observes that it is 
so,la-glass (in German, Ntiiru»t~Glas)^ and that it has the 
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property of dividing into small leaves or splinters. It is 
very remarkable that all these ornaments of glass have 
evidently been cast ill moulds, and that many of them 
resemble more or less the types which we see in the 
Mycenean moulds represented under No. 161 and No, 
163, p. 107 and p. 109. On the reverse side of most of 
these objects are one, two, or three small holes, or tubular 
rings, for fastening them on other objects, probably on 
clothes. A most frequent object litre is that which we 
recognise in the type on the lower side of the mould. No. 

p. 107. There also occur small cones of a much 
weather-beaten glass, which have the very greatest simi¬ 
larity to the type which we see in that side of the mould. 
No. 163, which is represented on page 109 in the upper 
row to the right of the spectator; it also resembles very 
much the small cone. No, 164, p. 109, of which a large 
number were found at Mycenae; the only difference is 
tlwt the cones of Spata have an impressed spiral line, 
whereas the cones of Mycenie show impressed concentric 
circles. However, it deserves attention thqt the mould. 
No, 163, represents the type of such a cone with a spiral 
line. JBur then, again, there is the greatest difference in 
the substance, for whilst at Spata all these small orna¬ 
ments are of glass, the Mycenean cones and other object';, 
such as Nos. 164, 165, 166 and 167, are of a hard-baked 
clay, which has been varnished with a lead glaze; no trace 
of glass having been found at Mycenrc except some small 
glass beads, the small object, No, 177, and the almost 
microscopical tubes of cobalt glass described at pages 137 
and 158. As, on the other hand, there have been found a 
large quantity of small ornaments of hard-baked clay 
varnished with a lead-glaze, we cannot reasonably doubt 
that the manufacture of glass at Myccnm was only in its 
iifst beginning, that until the capture of the city (468 BiC ) 
it made no progress there, and rhar all the types contained 
in the Mycenean moulds served merely for the casting „f 
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similar ornaments of baked clay varnished with a lead- 
glaze. 

But there also occur in the tomb at Spata objects of 
blue cobalt glass, some of which are Identical in shape with 
the object of stone represen ted under No. 172, p. 111. 

All these objects of glass lead us to the conclusion that 
the sepulchre of Spata belongs to a much later time than 
rlie royal tombs of Mycenae, But we find a much stronger 
proof of this in the earned works discovered in the Spata 
sepulchre, which are generally thought to consist of ivory, 
but which by the investigation of Professor Landerer are 
proved to consist of common bone. All these caned 
works appear to belong to a late period of Assyrian art; 
perhaps the most remarkable object among them is a 
beardless man’s head covered with a very high Assyrian 
mitre, the lower part of which is ornamented all round with 
a diadem, whilst the upper part is divided by three double 
bands into four compartments. As usual in the Assyrian 
hair-dress, the hair hangs down on the neck in three tresses, 
lying the one on the other. I also mention a comb j'S in. 
long, 3*4 in, broad, the upper part of which is divided by 
narrow borders into two horizontal compartments; the 
upper one containing in the midst a flower and on either 
side a female sphinx ; the lower one containing three 
female sphinxes. There arc also two bone plates with 
female sphinxes. All these sphinxes have very large and 
broad wings and exhibit a most excellent Assyrian style ot 
art. In comparison with them the golden sphinxes oi the 
Mycenean tombs, of which I have represented one under 
No. ^ 77, on p. 183, show a most ancient and very primitive 
style of art. 

Among the carved works found in the tomb at Spata 
particular attention is due to a plate of bone, on which is 
represented a lion devouring an ox; the whole body of the 
former is represented as hovering in the air, and his long 
outstretched hind-legs vividly remind us of the represen- 
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tarion of the lions on the Mycencan goblets and plates 
of gold. On die other hand the lion's head and the ox 
which he devours most decidedly show an Assyrian style 
of art. 

I repeat here that no trace of Assyrian art was found at 
Mycenae. 

Another of the carved works from Spata which 
deserves attention is a disk of bone of 4-6 in. in diameter, 
with a border formed by two double lines, the whole 
interior space being in the form of a net, divided by treble 
wavelike lines info small triangles. 

Professor Landerer asserts that these large plates and 
disks of bone prove beyond any doubt that die art of 
softening bone in water, and pressing it, anti thus preparing 
very large pieces of bone, was known in Attica at a remote 
antiquity. 

I still call attention, among the objects found at Spata, 
to the small disks of stone, which have on one side in the 
centre a small tube, and may have been used as ornaments 
on the house doors. They arc mostly similar to objects 
which I found at Mycenae ; * but they were also found in 
the sepulchre at lalysus, and may be seen in the British 
Museum. 

Of bronze arrow-heads several specimens were found 
in the sepulchre at Spata, but no trace of them occurred 
in the Mycenean tombs. On the other hand there were 
found in one of the latter the thirty-five arrowheads of 
obsidian represented under No. 435, p. a 7 a, atl( ] arrow, 
heads of the same stone also occurred in the deiris above 
the tombs; it was only in the upper layers of debris at 
Myoewe that I found some arrow-heads of bronzc.y 

Among the objects found at Spata I further mention 
the fragment of a vase of black granite, with two holes for 


* See No, 116, in the upper row to Live right ami left, ,,, 7 ,y 
t Pages iii. 
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suspension; fragments of similar vases occurred also at 
Mycenae. 

Close to this tomb was discovered another, consisting 
of but one small chamber, approached by a dromes which, 
has but half the length of that which leads to tfic large 
tomb. In the small tomb was found the skeleton of a 
man which had evidently likewise been burned on a pyre 
on the very spot where it lay; there was also found the 
skeleton of a stag, but nothing more. 

Colonel Leake is in all probability right in proclaiming 
the identity of Spata with the ancient demos of Sphcttus 
fii^jjrros or i^rrds), and as, according to Plutarch,* the 
fifty PaLlantides, sons of Pallas, the brother of /Kgeus, 
marched from Sphcttus against Athens; and as Colonel 
Leake, guided by an inscription published by Finlay, 
identifies the site of the demos of Fallen t, which the 
Pa I lan tides inhabited, with a spur of mount Hymettus, 
which bars the road to Probalinthus and Marathon, and 
is thus in the immediate neighbourhood of Sphcttus 
— for all these reasons it has been supposed that the tombs 
of Spata might possibly belong to the Pal Ian tides killed 
by Theseus, But this opinion is contradicted by the 
objects discovered, which make it impossible for us to 
attribute the large tomb to an earlier period than the 
eighth century, u.c., whilst the royalty at Athens belongs 
to a very remote antiquity, and must be contemporaneous 
with royalty at Mycenae. 

The use of masks in antiquity being a question very 
important for Archaeology, I cannot conclude without 
mentioning that my esteemed friend Professor A. Rhouso* 
poulos, of the University of Athens, reminds me of a very 
small golden mask found last spring in a sepulchre on the 
coast of ancient Phoenicia, just opposite to the island of 
Aradus. It had been bought there by a trader in antiqui- 


* Titfieus, 13. 
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tics, who brought it first to Athens, and showed it to me 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer, on his way to London, where he 
intended.to sell it. It is of thin gold plate, and so small 
that it could apparently only fit on the face of a new-born 
child. It represents a human face with shut eyes, in very 
rude repousse work. 


THE FALL OF MYCEN/E AS DESCRIBED 
BY DIODORUS SICULUS. 

I give, at my worthy friend Professor F. A. Paley's 
suggestion, a literal translation of the account which 
Diodorus Siculus (xl 65) gives us of Myccna's tragic 
end: 

“ In the seventy-eighth Olympiad (n.c. 468) a war was 
set on foot between the Argives and the people of 
Mycenae, on the following grounds. The Myceneans, 
proud of the high renown which their own country had 
formerly enjoyed, refused to obey the Argives as the other 
cities in that territory had done, bur took up an indepen¬ 
dent position and paid no regard to the Argives. They 
had disputes with them also about the worship of the 
goddess Hero, and put in a claim to have the sole con¬ 
duct and management of the Ncmean games. And still 
further they were at variance with them because, when the 
Argives had passed a resolution not to aid the Spartans at 
Thermopylae, unless they should be allowed a share in the 
command, the Myceneans alone of all the inhabitants of 
Argolis joined the ranks of the Lacedemonians. The 
Argives had besides a general suspicion that some day their 
rivals might become too powerful and dispute with them 
the sovereignty, from the former greatness of their city. 
Such being the motives for hostility, they had long been 
watching an opportunity to raze Mycente to the ground \ 
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and they thought the fitting time had now arrived, as they 
saw the Lacedaemonians had been defeated and were unable 
to bring any aid to the Myceneans, Accordingly they 
collected a strong force from Argos and the other states in 
alliance, and led them to the attack. The Mycencans were 
beaten, driven into the walls of their city, and besieged. 
For some time they defended themselves with spirit against 
the besieging hosts; but at length, partly because they had 
been worsted in the war, partly because the Lacede¬ 
monians were unable to aid them, from having wars of 
their own on hand, as well as through the disastrous effects 
of the earthquakes, and having no one now to help them, 
through mere deficiency of aid from without they were 
taken by assault. The Mycencans were thus made slaves 
by the Argives, a tithe of their property was consecrated 
to the service of religion, and their city was razed to the 
ground. Thus a state that had been great and wealthy 
in times of old, had numbered many illustrious men and 
performed many glorious actions, met with its final 
overthrow, and it has remained desolate up to our rimes" 
(fie., to the time of Augustus). 
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E XCAVATI ON S AT T l K Y NS. 


[Chap. L 


would lead us to expect — Older pottery on the virgin soil, but no 
cows or idols—Probable date of the second nation at Tiryus p about 
iooo to 800 e.C.; of the Cyclopean w:i!ls t about tSoo to 1600 ilC — 
No resemblance to any of the pottery in the strata of Hissarlik, 
except the goblets — A human skeleton found—Whorls—Estimate of 
boil to be moved at Tiryns — Greater importance of Mvcss.t 

Tiryns* August 6, 187(1 

Is the south-east corner of the Plain of Argos, on the 
lowest and flattest of a group of rocky hills, which rise 
like islands out of the marshy lowlands, only eight stadia or 
one mile from the Gulf of Argos, was situated the ancient 
citadel of Tiryns, now called Pal&ocasiron .* It was cele¬ 
brated as the birthplace of I Icrculcs and was famous for its 
gigantic Cyclopean walls, of which Pausanias says, “The 
circuit wall, which is the only remaining ruin (of Tiryns) 
was built by the Cyclopes. It is composed of umvrought 
stones, each of which is so large that a team of mules 


* See Plan A, and Plate I. The etymology of the name Tiryns 
(probably a Fehsgic word) is difficult, to explain. It is very probable 
that the city was originally called T.icymnia, for Strabo (VI j I, p. 373) 
says that a citadel with that name is twelve stadia from Nauplia, and 
this distance fwrfectly agrees with that of Tiryns Iron) the latter city. 
He does not distinctly say that he alludes to Tiryns j but this is very 
probable, because Pindar says ( 01 )mf. 7, v. 47) ; 

teal ' AA^ifpaj .va-TiyntFsi^ mirTp g^wjr, 

entAi^S r VAgEcji fifW irTt- 

pvrtl A iXVfiriB*. (ASiSrf^ tx fttXdiiui 

TGJ Si rertt OirfiffT^p noAttPri f r 

+ Because he (Tkpokmus) killed in wrath with u stick of the hard olive- 
tree Akmcua ? bastard brother Lkyxiinius, who descended from M idea’s 
nuptial chamber and was the builder of the city/ Apotlodonis (II. i) 
confirms this* hut says that lie killed him accidentally; TA?jrtiAcfu* e»Sp% 
n*X ^ Xiwjtnuv rp ftmcTqfHr* yhp mVen fcpaTEtwra TAlnd^wnt 
i^rtbpapt, 1 Tlepdemos involuntarily killed Licy minus, who approached 
him when he was chastising bin servant with a stick. 1 

Eustathius (adlx.) says that the first mime of Tiryns na Halils or 
Haleis, fishermen having been the first settlers on the rock ; this is also 
confirmed by Slcphanus Byzantinus (s,v, T^ot). Bausanias (II. 25 1 8) 
says dial the city received its name from the hero Tiiyim, a son of 
Argos. 



THE CYCLOPEAN WALLS. 
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cannot even shake the smallest one: small stones have been 
interposed in order to consolidate the large blocks."* 

The usual size of the stones is y feet long and } feet 
thick, but I measured several which were to feet long and 
4 feet thick. Judging by the masses of fallen stones, I think 
it probable that the walls, when entire, were not less than 
60 feet high. Had rile circuit wall consisted of wrought 
stones it would doubtless have disappeared ages ago, be¬ 
cause its stones would have been used for tile buildings in 
the neighbouring cities ,pf Nauplia and Argos. But the 
wall was preserved on account of the enormous size of the 
blocks, for the later builders found it much more easy anti 
convenient to cut the material they needed at the foot of 
the rocks than to destroy the wall and break, up the blocks. 

I may here mention that file name 4i Cyclopean walls ” 
is founded on an error, being derived from rhe mythic 
legend that the Cyclopes were distinguished architects. 
According to Strabo (Mil. 6), the Cyclopes, seven in 
number, came from Lycia and erected in the Argolid 
walls and other buildings, which were known under 
the denomination u Cyclopean walls,” According to 
A poll odor us (II. a, 1) and Pausanias (II, 16, 4} they built 
the walls of Tiryns and Mycenm. Probably in consequence 
of this the whole of Argolts is called “Cyclopean land"! 
There is of course no historical foundation for calling walls 
of huge blocks “ Cyclopean,” after the mythical giant race 
of rhe Cyclopes. But as the word has come into general 
use, I cannot avoid employing it. 

It must be distinctly understood that not every wall 
built ut stones, without any binding material, may be called 




5 Fau& IL 25, 8» Ti S ££) jiurnr t cii]' XiiVcraE t 

pfV citteF ZpyW\ rtftjjipu hi iipyi'ji 1 A fityt&us. kchttp? 

u*? Jif (ELTwl* U,f JHPljjifrjnu TtJP fttKpQTUWV tHfip £oyrjV? 

ombf 1 Xi&iti (fpijifi/icurrui in£Au,i OP? jHiiAirrra mTtiiv exatfror fP^jixtikui t r TrU( 
Ai&tf co ccu 

+ yrl jn'itAtuTTui (Euripides, Orfsfrs t 965 ), 
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EXCAVATIONS AT TJRYNS. 


[Chap. I. 


“ Cyclopeanand that under that denomination are only 
comprised, firstly, the walls of large unwrought blocks, the 
interstices of which are filled in with smaller stones; 
secondly, the walls composed of large polygonal stones 
well fitted together; and, thirdly, the very ancient walls 
{such as we spe in the Lions* Gate at Mycenae) where im¬ 
mense quadrangular blocks, rudely wrought, arc roughly 
put together in horizontal layers, but the joints not being 
quite straight, there remain small interstices between the 
stones. House or fortress walls of well-cut quadrangular 
slabs, which are closely joined without mortar, can never 
be called “Cyclopeanand thus, even the large subter¬ 
ranean Treasuries at My cense and Orchomenus can in no 
way claim this denomination, though they may belong to 
the remotest antiquity.* 

The quarry from which these walls were built can 
easily be distinguished at the foot of a rock one mile 
distant, which is crowned by a chapel of the prophet Elias. 
But this quarry does not form a pit, such as we see at 
Syracuse, Baalbec, or Corinth, At Tiryns, as at Mycenae, 
the Cyclopean builders have contented themselves with 
cutting away the blocks from the rocky surface. 

The fiat rock of Tiryns, which is 900 feet long, from 
200 to 250 feet broad, and from 30 to 50 feet high, 
extends in a straight line from north to south, and its 
margin is lined by the aforesaid Cyclopean circuit wall, 
which is from 25 to 50 feet thick, and in a pretty good 
state of preservation ; but it is not always massive, being 

* Cf. Ch. If. p. 38. It should also be observed that these forms of 
construe lion do not invariably denote successive steps of antiquity and 
the art of building. Unhewn boulders, rough quarried stones, and those 
which had a polygonal cleavage due to their nature, were often used for 
convenience by builders who were quite able to work quadrangular blocks 
as is proved by walls in which the former kinds are placed above tbe h 5 r’ 
See Mr, E_ H_ Bunbary's 11 Cyclopean Remains in Centra] Italy ’ 1 in the 
* Classical Museum,* 1S4S. vol ii. |>p. 147, seqq., and the article Munirs 
in Dr, Smith’s 1 Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities^’ 




THE CITADEL OF TIRYNS. 5 

traversed by interior passages or galleries with ogival 
vaults, of which four can easily be discerned. One of 
these galleries, which is 90 feet long and 7 feet 10 inches 
broad and high and free from Mr/s, has in its external 
wall six gate-like recesses or window openings, which 
reach down to the bottom. Their pointed arches are 
formed like the angle in the passage, merely by over¬ 
lapping the ends of the courses of the masonry,* 

These niches were most probably intended for archers, 
whilst the galleries themselves must have served for 
covered communications leading to armouries, guard- 
clumbers, or towers. Of the other three galleries, two 
are in the south-eastern corner and run parallel to cadi 
oilier; the third, which traverses the western wall, seems 
to have served as a sally-port, and was probably concealed 
in some way or other.f 

On the eastern side is the only gate, which is 
15 feet broad. It is approached by a ramp 20 feet wide, 
which is supported by a wall of Cyclopean masonry.} 
The right flank of the gate is defended by a tower 43 
feet high anti 33 feet broad, which may have procured 
for the Tirynrhiam the credit of having been the first 
to build, towers.^ In this place the walls are better 
preserved than anywhere else, and the}' rise considerably 


" See the margin of Flan A. 

f Dodndl A Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece 1 ) 
and Prof Ernst Curt ms {Pthp<»mes) consider this gallery to he a 
second gate, which I think impossible, as it leads straight out into the 
plain. 

t Cornel Leake states Travels in tire Korea,* VoL 1 1, p, 351) that 
the principal entrance o’fTiryns is on the south side, adjacent to the south* 
cast angle, He is right if he speaks of the present day, for there has 
indeed been made at that point Ln modern times a zigzag roadway, 
leading up the steep slope ; but there was most decidedly no gate or 
entrance whatever here in ancient times, 

$ Aristotle anti Theophrastus, af>. FI in. // JY, VII. 56. Pliny says 
that the former of these authors attributes the building of towers to the 
Cyclopes, the latter to the Tirynihians. 





6 EXCAVATIONS AT TIRYNS. ICHA*. L 

above the fiat summit of the mount within the Acropolis 
or citadel. 

This citadel consists of an upper enclosure on the 
south, and a lower one on the north side; both are ot 
about equal size, and are divided by an abrupt slope, 14 
feet high, which was fortified by a Cyclopean wall of minor 
proportions. In this wall 1 perceive some stones shaped 
bv art, and some even rectangular, which leads me to 
think that it belongs to a later time than the Cyclopean 
circuit walls. In the upper enclosure are a number ol 
terraces supported by Cydopean walls. 

Through all antiquity the Greeks themselves looked 
upon the walls of Tiryns as a work of the demons, 
Pausanias* regards them as a structure more stupendous 
than the Pyramids of Egypt; anti Homer manifests 
Ids admiration of them by the epithet 11 Tctxio«r<ra," 
which He applies to Tiryns.f 

According to ancient tradition, Tiryns was founded 
(about 1400 b.c.) by Pmrtus, who was its first Wing, and 
whose son Megapenthes ceded the town to Perseus, the 
builder of Mycenir. Perseus gave it to Electryou, whose 
daughter Alcmena, the mother of Hercules, married 
Amphitryon, who was expelled by Sthenelus, the king of 
Mycerja? and Argos. Hercules conquered Tiryns and in¬ 
habited it for a long time, in consequence of which he is 
often called the Tirynthian.j; On the return of the 
HeracHdse <80 years after the Trojan war) Mycenae itself, 
as well as Tiryns, Hysiae, Mkleia, anti other cities, were 
forced to increase the power of Argos, anti were reduced 
to the condition of dependent towns. Tiryns remained 
nevertheless in the hands of its Ac Incan population, and, 
together with Mycenae, took pari in the battle of Plata-ic 


* Pans. IX 36. 

t ffiaJ, II. 5^9 :•—Ot I' 'Zpyot t fix 1 " 1 Tljnwfli ti Tfixcititfrfiwr, 

* Find. Ot XI. 40; Ovid, Me A VII. 410 ; Virgil, Ahu VII. CI.j, 
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with 400 men.* In consequence of this event the name 
of Tiryns was engraved, among those of the other Greek 
cities which had fought there, on the bronze column with 
the golden tripod-stand, which the Spartans dedicated as the 
tithe of tile booty to the Pythian Apollo at Delphi. I lie 
glory which Tiryns thus acquired excited the envy of the 
Ar gives, who had taken no part in the Persian war, and 
who also began to consider that city as a very dangerous 
neighbour; particularly when it had fallen into the hands 
of their insurgent slaves {rupmjirtot), who maintained them¬ 
selves for a long time behind its Cyclopean walls and 
dominated the country,j The insurgents were finally sub¬ 
dued, but soon afterwards ( 01 . 78, 1 ; 46S h.c.) the Argivcs 
destroyed the city, demolished part of its Cyclopean walls, 
and forced the Tirynrhians to emigrate to Argos.J Bur 
according to Strabo ^ they fled to Epidaurus. Pausa- 
nias \\ mentions that between Tiryns and the guli are the 
“ OaXaixm" of the insane daughters of Proems, of which 
no vestige is to be seen now; they cannot have been 
underground buildings on account of the morass. Thco- 
phrastusf speaks of the laughing propensities of the Thy n- 
thians, which rendered them incapable of serious work.* 
The myth of the birth of Hercules at Tiryns and the 
twelve labours he performed for Eurysthcus, the king ot 


* Herodot. IX, s8. + Herodot. VI. S3. 

% Tans. II, IJ ,5 ; VIII. 17. 1 - 5 vlll. p- 373. 

11 jj „ If ^/WAthenKUiii, \ I. afif. 

=• Theophrastus adds that, desirous to get rid of their propensity 
to laugh, ihc Tirynrhians consulted the oracle at Delphi, and got the 
god’s answer that, if they could sacrifice an os to Poseidon and throw 
it into the sea, without laughing, the evil would at once cease. 
Tirynihians, who reared to fell in the execution of the god s command, 
forbad the children 10 he present at the sacnf.ee. But one of them 
having heard thU, and having mixed it. the crowd they ‘ned out at 
him to drive him away, on which he exclaimed, on are J?w ■ 
that I shall upset vour sacrifice T This excued universal laughter, and 
they became convinced that the god intended to shon them by ex 
perience that an inveterate evil custom cannot be remedied. 
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the neighbouring My cerur, may, I think, be easily explained 
by his double nature as hero and as sun-god,* As the 
most powerful of all heroes, it is but natural that he should 
be fabled to have been born within the most powerful 
ivalls in the world, which were considered as the wort of 
supernatural giants. As sun-god he must have had nume¬ 
rous sanctuaries in the plain of Argos and a celebrated 
culms at Tiryns, because the marshy lowlands by which it 
is surrounded, and which even at present are nearly unpro¬ 
ductive from want of drainage, were in remote antiquity 
nothing but deep swamps and morasses, which extending 
far up the plain engendered pestilential fevers, and could 
only be made to disappear gradually by incessant human 
labour and by the beneficent influence of the sun. 

For the existence of the immense morasses in the plain 
of Argos we have no less an authority than Aristotle, who 
says.f “ At the time of the Trojan war, the land of Argos 
being swampy, it could only feed a scanty population, 
whilst the land of Mycenae was good and was therefore 
highly prized. But now the contrary is the case, for the 
latter lias become too dry and lies until led, whilst the land 
of Argos, which was a morass and therefore lay un¬ 
tilled, has now become good arable Jand.“ Thus it will 
appear but natural that Hercules, as sun-god, should be 
fabled to have performed for Eurystheus, the king of 
MycenjE, who possessed the whole plain of Argos, the 
twelve labours which have been Jong known to mean 
nothing else than the twelve signs of the zodiac, through 
which the sun appears to pass in the annual revolution of 
our globe. 

The topography of the plain south of Tiryns appears 
not to have changed since the time of Aristotle, for the 
northern shore of the gulf consists of deep swamps, 
wliich even now extend for nearly a mile inland. 


* Max Muller, 1 Essays, 1 II. 79. t Aiistot MtKortl L 1* 
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I perfectly agree with the common opinion that the 
Cyclopean walls of Tiryns are the most ancient monument 
in Greece; but, having the conviction that no city or 
fortress wall can be more ancient than the most ancient 
pottery of the site it surrounds, I was very anxious to in¬ 
vestigate the chronology of the Tiiynthian walls by syste¬ 
matic excavations. I therefore proceeded to Tiryns on the 
31st ultimo, in company with Mrs. Schticmann ami my 
esteemed friends, Castorches, Phendiklcs and Pappadakes, 
Professors of Archaeology in the University of Athens. 

There I engaged fifty-one workmen, and dug a long 
broad anti deep trench in the highest part of the citadel, 
and sank besides this thirteen shafts 6 feet in diameter.* 
1 further sank three shafts in the lower part of the fortress, 
and tour more at n distance of 100 feet outside the walls. 
In the higher citadel l struck the natural rock at a depth 
of from 1 14 to t6 j feet ; in the lower citadel, at from 5 to 
8 feet ; and outside the citadel J reached the virgin soil 
at from 3 to 4 feet. 

In seven or eight of the shafts sunk in the upper citadel 
I brought 10 light Cyclopean house-walk built on the natural 
rock, (t ml in three shafts I found Cyclopean water-conduits 
of a primitive sort, being composed of unwrought stones, 
laid without any binding material. Though these water- 
conduits rest on the rock, yet I cannot conceive how water 
can ever have run along them without getting lost through 
the interstices between the stones. 

Neither in the long trench nor in the deep twelve or 
thirteen shafts did I find any stones at all. I conclude from 
this that the majority of the houses consisted of unburnt 
bricks, which still form the building material of most of 
the villages in the Argolid. The houses can hardly have 
been of wood, for, if so, I should have found large quan- 


' 'Hit: estai* depths arc indicated by the proportional numbers 
appended to the sectional plans of the excavations in (Etc margin of 


Plan A. 
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tkki of ashes. All my excavations in Tiryns remain of 
course open t and visitors arc invited to inspect them. 

Among the objects discovered I must first mention the 
small terra-cotta cows, of which 1 collected eleven,* for they 



seem to solve a great problem, and arc, at all events of 
capital importance to science. Nearly all of them arc 
covered with painted ornaments of red colour; one unlv 
has a black ornamentation. 

Ar the same time 1 found nine female idols, seven of 
winch are painted with red and two with black or dark 
yellow ornament s.f They have a very compressed face 
no mouth, ami a “ polos" on the head; of the idol No 8 
the heat I is missing, and the idol, No. i 0> has a broader 
face and an uncovered head. The breasts of all these 
idols are in high relief, and below them on each side 
protrudes a long horn, in such a way that both horns 
together must cither lac intended to represent the moon's 
crescent or the two horns of the cow, or both the one 
and the other at the same time. 1 found cows and idols 


* See Nos. 2-7, and ihe colored Plate A, figs, a b, 
t See Nos. &-u on p. 13. and the coloured Plate’ d. 
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perfectly similar, three years ago, in the rhirty-four shafts 
I sank in the Acropolis of Myceu®, which city was dose 
to the great Heramm and was celebrated for its coitus of 
Hera, whose cow-character and identity with rhe Peksgic 
moon and cow-goddess lo, with the Beotian goddess 
Demeter Mycalcssia, and with the Egyptian moon-goddess 
Isis, I have already sufficiently provedf My opinion is 

* To these mi y be added the Syrian and Fhfcnlcian Ashlorelh. 

“ Astarte - f”*" tfkmtK, iqU «™y„| i fern 
To wllo* bright inujfc nightly, by fa 
PiKHUfian virgins paj.i thrir rows Hud ioapi,"— 

Milton, Fur, Ltif, BL I. rr. 43^,. 

+ Scc note A—“ H£Ra Boons,* 1 at the end of this chajjtw. 
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also shared by the high authority of the Right Honour¬ 
able \\ . E. Gladstone, who says in his celebrated work, 
* Homeric Synchronism,’ p. 149: “The goddess Isis, mated 
with Osiris, is represented with the cow's head on some of 
the Egyptian monuments.* She is identified by Herodotus 
with Demeter: but Demeter and Here are very near, and 
Here seems in Homer to be the Hellenic form which had 
in a great degree extruded Demeter from many of her 
traditions, and relegated her into the insignificance which 
belongs to her in the poems. The epithet Boopis seems 
therefore possibly to indicate a mode of representing Here 
which had been derived from Egypt, and which Hellenism 
refined, 

“ It must, however, be borne in mind that the Egyptian 
representation was not with the eyes, but with the full 
countenance and head, of the ox or cow; and further, that 
the Homeric epithet is not confined to IIer£, but is applied 
to KLumene, one of the attendants of Helen,f and to Philo- 
medousa, wife of Areithoos,J It is likewise given to Halic, 
one of the Nereid Nymphs,$ The inference, probable 
though not demonstrative, would seem to be that in Homer’s 
time the epithet had come to hear its later and generalised 
sense, anti that the recollection of the cow had worn away," 

I therefore do not hesitate to declare that both the 
cows and the horned female figures found at Mycenae 
and Tiryns must needs be idols of Hera, who was the 
tutelar deity of both cities. 

All the above idols, in the form of a cow and of a 
homed female, were found at a depth of from 3 to 11 i 
feet below the surface, and none at a grearer depth. 

Several terra-cotta idols of a different form were found; 
one of them at a depth of 8 feet, j This also seems to be a 


Sec Bunsen's * Egypt/ Voi. f. p. 420 (Transl.), 
t 1 L lit. 14+ t n, ViI. ro. | II XVIII. 40, 

|| See the coloured Plate A. fig. c. 
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female idol; its two hands are joined on the breast, as if 
in the attitude of prayer j the head, which is uncovered, 
exactly resembles a birds bead, and at the first glance 
one is involuntarily struck by the resemblance of this idol 
to those on one of the many painted figures of the Attic 
vases with geometrical patterns which are preserved in the 
small collection of antiquities in the Ministry of Public 
Instruction at Athens,* and which have been 
until now considered to be the most ancient 
pottery in Greece. But 1 hope to prove in 
the subsequent pages that this is a great 
mistake, and that they must belong to a 
later period. 

Of the idol No, 1 1 there remain only 
the neck and the head, which very much 
resembles an owl's head. 

Except lead, the only piece of metal 
found was a beautiful archaic male figure of 
bronze, wearing a Phrygian cap, and seem¬ 
ingly in the attitude of throwing a lance 
(see No. la). But copper or bronze at 
least, if not iron, must have been extensively 
used at Tiryna, for I did not find there a 
single implement of stone. 

surface of the citadel is scantily 
strewn with potsherds of the Middle Ages, 
and probably of the time of the Frank 
ZZJZr 13 dominion, for that period seems to be indi¬ 
cated by the chalk floors of a villa and its 
dependencies. These potsherds, as well as entire vases of the 
same fabric, are sometimes found as far down as 3 feet but 
immediately below them follow archaic potsherds, which are 
usually met with at as little as a few inches under the surface * 



* Published by Dr. G. Hiisdrfcld Vssi Area id Atcmesi - slrt , to 
dagli Anna It dell* Institiiio di Com Arched.,' jg 7i . fto(na ^ ' 1 Uo 
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and thus it is evident that the site of the citadel of Tiryns 
was never inhabited from the time of the capture of the 
city by the Argives (468 B.c.) to about iaoo a,d. 

But in the four shafts which J sank outside the citadel 1 
found nothing but remains of Hellenic household vessels, 
which, judging by the potsherds, I am inclined to attribute 
to tiie and, 3rd, and 4th centuries b.c. I am confirmed 
in this conjecture by quite a treasure of small Tirynthian 
copper coins, discovered some years ago at the foot of the 
citadel, and evidently of the Macedonian time. These 
medals, which are of splendid workmanship, show on one 
side the bead of Apollo with a diadem, on the other a palm- 
tree with the legend HFTNS. Thus there can be no 
doubt that the most ancient city of Tiryns was confined to 
the small space within the walls of the citadel, and that a 
new city, with the same name, was built outside of it some 
time after the capture by the Argives, and probably in the 
beginning of the qtii century B.c. This city seems to have 
extended especially to the east and still more to the north 
side of the citadel, where a number of its house-walls may 
be seen on the road to Mvcenax Prom the absence of 
pottery of a later period I conclude that the new town 
was already abandoned before the Roman rule in Greece. 
It seems to have been quite insignificant, for it is not 
mentioned by any ancient author. 

The Tirynthian archaic pottery is of precisely the same 
fabric, and has the same painted ornamentation, as the 
pottery of Mvcena\ There are the same tripods, with from 
one to five perforations in each foot; the same large vases, 
with |Jcrforated handles and holes in the rim of the bottom 
for suspension by a string; the same fantastically-shaped 
small vases, jugs, pots, dishes, and cups—all made on the 
potter's wheel, and usually presenting, on a light red dead 
ground, the most varied painted ornamentation of a lively 
red colour, which seems to be quite indestructible; for the 
thousands of potsherds with which the site of Mycenae is 
covered have lost nothing of their freshness of colour, 
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though they have been exposed for more than 2300 years 
to the sun and rain. 

I dug up at 1 iryns a large quantity of fragments of 
terra-cotta goblets, which, like those found at Myccna?, 
are of white clay, and without any painted ornaments;* 
but they are not found beyond a depth of 8 feet below 
the surface, Ar a depth of from 8 to to feet I found only 
goblets of a greenish or dark red colour. All of them 
have the form of the large modern Bordeaux wine-glasses. 

All this splendid pottery denotes a high civilisation, such 
as the men who built the Cyclopean city walls can hardly 
have reached. Hence, alt this beautiful pottery was cither 
imported, or (and this appears more likely) it has been 
manufactured by the nation which succeeded the Cyclopean 
wad-builders, and to these latter must belong all the hand¬ 
made monochromatic pottery which I found in Tirvns on 
and near the virgin soil. The colour of this pottery is that 
of the clay itself, which on the vast majority of the smaller 
vases lias been wrought by hand-polishing to a lustrous 
surface; nearly all the black vases have been hand-polished 
both on the inside and outside, and are very pretty. All 
the larger jars are bulky, as well as many of the oilier large 
vases; and many of them have on each side a very short 
handle placed horizontally, with a broad hole, which may 
have been used for suspension by a string. In this stratum 
I found neither cows nor female idols. Of this hand-made 
pottery I have been fortunate enough to take out, besides 
hundreds of fragments, two entire vases, of which 1 give 
the drawings annexed (Nos. 13 and 14),7 

With regard to the chronology of the Tirynthko pottery. 


* Such as the goblet represented on p. 70. No, Xp 
t To eaik ebjeet is attaihed a number denoting the exaei depth i» met rs 
at tvhUh it nas found i so eg. 3+ M. means 3* meters; each meter 'inn 
akwt feet / tallpaetnular attention to this. Ji, order to retain the 
precision of these numbers, and to avoid the labour and chance of 
error in converting them into feet and inches, a comparative table of 
French and English measures is prefixed to the Iwofe. 
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perhaps assign a like date to the establishment in Tirym of 
the second nation ; for to the same period must he ascribed 
rhe bird-headed idoj described above,* and a quantity of 


Nu, 14 _ Tm Caifc, from Tmtbi. (j§ w r j StM j 

fragments of very ancient painted vases with similar patterns. 
But for several reasons, which will hereafter he explained. 


* See p. 13, and the coloured Plate A, fijj L c. 
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if rlic date of about 1400-1200 ».c n generally attributed 
to the most ancient Attic vases* were correct, we might 
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1 am unable to attribute these vases ro a remoter age than 

, 1000 to 800 D * c -! «** I cannot therefore admit the 
settlement of the second nation at Tirvns to have taken 
place at an earlier epoch. It will probably for ever remain 
mere guesswork to what date belongs the stratum of hand¬ 
made pottery on and near the virgin soil; but if wc suppose 
that the most ancient examples of this pottery arc older, 
by 800 years, than the most ancient painted vases of the 
second nation and that, consequently, the building of the 
Cyclopean wall, ot Tiryns was f rom 1800 to 1600 I 
tlimk we shall be very near the right date. I have vainly 
endeavoured to recognise an affinity Ween the primitive 
1 .ryntlnan pottery and that of any one of the fbur pre- 
histonc cities of Troy. After mature consideration, I find 
t lat there is no resemblance whatever, except in the goblets 

" thL ‘ °“" t city on 

Not the least interesting object I discovered at Tiryns 
uas the skeleton of a man at a depth of 16* f Cet The 
bones are partly petrified, but 1 attribute this merely to the 
nature of the sod in which the skeleton has been imbedded 
borne of the bones had swollen considerably owing to the 
jamp, and this may also !>e the case with the lowerjaw- 
b»nc 3 which is enormously thick. Unfortunately I have 
been able to save only part of the skull, 

f have still to mention that in all the prehistoric strata 1 
found very small knives of obsidian ; but, as before stated 
no weapon or implement of stone. Many small conical 
whorls of blue orjrcen stone* were found in the strata 


I lies,: are exaeUjJffcMhc whirls fount! at Mycenai. See No. , 5 
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ot the nation second in succession, but Snly two very rude 
ones of baked clay. 

Taking tile average depth of the virgin soil in the upper 
and lower citadels, as ascertained by tny shafts, to be u-66 
feet, f find by accurate calculation, that the quantity of 
dtins to be removed at Tiryns does nor fall short of 
3 6 ,ooo cuhi e me tres. From t J li s, hovve ve r, are to be d eductecI 
the cubic contents of the Cyclopean house-walls, of the 
curious water-conduits and of a couple of cisterns (only one 
of which, however, I have been able to find), on the south 
Side. J hope to accomplish this Work some day, but first 
uf all I must finish the much more important excavation 
in t e Acropolis of Alycento, and of the Treasury close to 
the Lions 1 Gate, which I intend to commence forthwith. I 
know that, after Troy, 1 could not possibly render a greater 
service to science than by excavating at Mycenaj; because 
ih as is probable, the Cyclopean walls of its Acropolis. 
belong to the same remote antiquity as the walls of Tiryns, 
the architecture of its Treasuries is at all events more 
mot ern, and there can be no doubt whatever that such 
was in general use in the time of Homer, who describes 
it bv the phrase (fo'Aapot XiOoio (« chambers of 

polished stone "). 

My esteemed friends, Professors Castorchcs, Phendikles, 
and Pappadakes return to-day to Athens. 


Note A,—“Hera Boopis*" 

T * ^ovAlg from iny Pajwron Troy, read on the 24th of 

J nc 10,5. before the Society of Antiquaries in London. 

It has b*en said by a great scholar,' that, whatever else the 

, C trJlt,lct > A “ w * r « nia y mean, it cannot me am owl-headed 
tin cs* wc suppose that Upi| /fw^ins was represented as a cow-headed 
monster, I found m my excavation b at Troy three splendid cow- 
heads with long horns of terracottas and I believe them 10 lie derived 
from 1-1 era-idols, but I cannot prove it But it is not difficult 10 


Profosiir Man Muller, in the ■ A cur]emy* d January to, 
St'ir + Tidv anif i[* K#9 u£b^ t p P 
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prove that thin goddess had originally a cow's face, from which her 
Homeric epithet was derived. When in the battle between the 

gods and the giants, the former took the shape of animnU Hera took 
the form of a white cbw. “ nivea Satumia ratca.” 1 We find a cow’s 
head on the coins of the island of Samos, which had the most ancient 
temple of Hera, and was celebrated for its worship of this goddess. 1 
We further find (lie cow’s head on the coins of Messcnc. a Samian 
colony in Sicily. J The relation of Hera to the cow is further pro veil by 
the name E'/Joui, which was at once her epithet/ the name of one 
of her nurses/ the name of the island in which she was brought up/ 
and the name of the mountain at the foot of which her most celebrated 
temple (the Herat on) was situated.' But in the name £!&<»* is contained 
the word /Jm-e, Hera had in Corinth the epithet (lo lW«/ in which the word 
is likewise contained. White cows were sacrificed to Hera.* The 
priestess rode in a car drawn by white bulls to the temple of the 
Argivc Hera. 1 " Iii, the daughter of Itiaehus, the first king of Argos, 
was changed by Hera into a cow. 11 lo was priestess of Hera/- and'she 
is represented as the cow-goddess Hera. 11 Jo's cow-form is further 
confirmed by -Ksehyhs. 11 The Egyptian goddess Isis was bom in 
Argos, anti was identified with the cow-shaped ld“ Isis was repre¬ 
sented in Egypt as a female with cow-boms, like id in Greece/ 11 

The cow-shaped Id was guarded in Hera's sacred grew at Mycenee by 
the hundred eyed Algos, who was killed by Hermes, by older"of Zeus ; 
and Hera next persecuted Id by a gat! fly, which forced her to wander 
from place lo place/' Thus Prometheus says : “ How should I not hear 
tire daughter of Inaclms, who is chased around by the gad fly?" But 
the wandering of id is nettling else than the symbol of the moon, which 
restlessly mows in its orbit. 'Phis is also shown by the very name of Id 
H«)> which is derived from the root l (in /». Even in classical 
antiquity Id was stilt frequently represented as a cow; as at Amyclse.” 
Jb continued to be the old name of the moon in the religious mysteries 


1 Ovid, MfUm, V. 3 JO, * Mionnel, 1 Dekt. dn Med. A at/ pi. |„i, 6, 

* Mitiittgen, * A tit. Coins of Greek Cities/ iatj r iL I 2 r 

' Pi m waj is, IL 33 , i, 3 , 

1 PluL Qii rst. IIL 2 ; Eljm Mi^ + jSSj 56 . 

I FIUL Ft DrfdxL y 7 Pans, Jl. 17 , 1 , ■ jf , _ 

P41U- IX, 3, 41 Mtayrii. f±t\ 1* Herod. I, 

II IrikLin, DEotI, .Sic. L 24 , 25 ; HernL IL 41 . 

u Aiach. Suppl. 299 ; A polled, it, r, 3 ■ 
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at Argos, 1 Apis, king of the Argive realm, was the son of 1'ho rone us,, 
and thus the grandson of Inachus* and the nephew of 16, From Apis, 
the Peloponnesus and also Argos were called Apia; after his death he 
vai worshipped under the name Sera pis/ According to another 

tradition. Apis ceded his dominion in Greece to his brother, and 
became king of Egypt, 1 where, as SerapLs, he was worshipped in the 
shape of a bull /Eschylus makes the wanderings of 16 end in Egypt* 
where Jove restores her to her shape, and site bears Epaphus, another 
name for die bull-god Apis* The cow-boms of the Pelasgian moon- 
goddess I6 P who became later the Argive Hera and is perfectly 
identical with her, as well as the cow-boms of Isis, were derived from 
the symbolic horns of the crescent representing the moon/ Xo doubt 
16, the later Hera, had at an earlier age, besides her cow-homs, a cow's 
face. Hem, under her old moon-name 16, bad a celebrated temple on 
the site tjf Byzantium, which city was said to have been founded by her 
daughter Kero&sa—Le^ p “the homed/ 1 a The crescent, which was in all 
antiquity and throughout the Middle Ages the symbol of Byzantium* 
and which is now the symbol of the Turkish empire, is rt direct inherit¬ 
ance from Byzantium's mythical foundress, Keroes&a, the daughter of 
the moan-goddess 16 (Hera) ; for it is certain that the Turks did not bring 
it with them from Asia, but found it already an emblem of Byzantium. 
Hera, 16, and Isis, must at all events be identical also with Demeter 
M yea less ia, who derived her epithet “ the lowing/ 1 from her cow-shape, 
and had her temple at Mycalessus in Baotiru She had as door¬ 
keeper Hercules, whose office it was to shut her sanctuary to the 
evening, and to open it again in the rooming.* Thus his serv ice is 
identical with that of Argus* who in the morning unfastens the cow- 
shaped 16, and fastens her again in the evening to the olive tree* 7 which 
was in the sacred grove of Mycenae, dose to the TIpaTor." The Argive 
Hera had, as the symbol of fertility, a pomegranate, which* as welt 
as the flowers with which her crown was ornamented, gave her a telluric 
character. 1 . 


1 Eustash, ht^j Biiinp, peri^, 92, 94+ F !L- 70^ q irfA^nr nita tJj* 1 txv 'Apy*u*v 
MArinw* Oil which Hcymr + 43.7 ApolloJ. p, 100* says: * J fuisse Fuspicor nomcfi hftc 
eiputque frminv cnfimtUm lymbolum Ltihft .ipUti Algivw See nlw 
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In the same way that in Bccotia the epithet Mycalessia, -t ibe lowing/- 
a derivation from pvKnfr&u f was given to Demeter, on account of her 
cow-form, so in the plain of Argos the name of tfwdjim, a derivative 
from the same verb, was given to the city most celebrated for the cult us 
of Hem, and this can only be explained by her cow-form. I may here 
mention that Murafrq was the name of the mount and promontory 
directly opposite to and in die [minediate neighbourhood of the island 
oi Samos* which was celebrated for the worship of Hera. 

In consideration of this long series of proofs, certainly no One will 
for a moment doubt that Hera's Homeric epithet /fe&nc shows her to 
have been at one time represented with a cow's face T in the same way as 
Athena’s Homeric epithet yfcm&rtf shows this goddess to have once 
been represented with an owl's face But in die history of these two 
epithets there are evidently three stages, in which they had different 
significations. In the first stage the ideal conception and the naming of 
the goddesses look place* and in that naming, as my esteemed hi end 
Professor Mas Muller rightly observed to me, the epithets were figurative 
or ideal, that is, natural Hera (Id), as deity of the moon, would 
receive her epithet jfowrt* from the symbolic horns of the crescent 
moon and its dark spots, which resemble a face with large eyes ; whilst 
Athena, as goddess of the dawn, doubtless received the epithet yhaiMum* 
to indicate the light of the opening day. 

In the second stage of these epithets the deities were represented by 
idols, in which the former figurative intention was forgotten, and the 
epithets were materialised into a cow face for Hera, and into an owl- 
face for Athena; and 1 make bald to assert that it is not possible to 
describe such cowdheed or owl-faced female figures by any other 
epithets than by and yXm**«*t The word wpMr^jrov for 1 face/ 

which h so often used in Homer, and is probably thousands of years 
older thin the poet, is never found in compounds, whilst words with the 
suffix refer to expression or likeness in general Thus, if Hera 
had had the epithet of /fruedhfc, and Athena that of yXuvKotS?'^ we 
should have understood nothing else but that the former had the shape 
and form of a cow, and the latter that of an owl 

To this second stage belong all the prehistoric ruins at Hissarlik 
Tirynsv and Mycenae 

'Hie third stage in the history' of the two epithets is when* alter Hem 
and Athena had lost their cow and owl faces, and received the faces of 
women, and after the cow and the owl hail become the attributes of 
these deities, and had, as such, been placed at their side, j BoSm and 
yWxwm continued to be used as epithets consecrated by the use of 
ages, and probably with the meaning *■ Luge-eyed/ and * owl-eyed.’’ 
To this third stage belong the Homeric rhapsodies. 
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CHATTER IL 

Tqkographv of MVCENjE. 


gatk of the lions and treasury of atreus* 


The road from Argos to Myecnse—The Plain, or Argos s its rivers and 
bills, horses and vegetation— Myth regarding its ark] nature—Swamps 
in the southern part; ami fab]e of the Lern^an hydra Early social 
development here—Legend of Phoroneus—The iMasgian Argos 
The Achaean states of Argos and Mycettse—Situation of Myceme 
The CitaM and its Cyclopean walls—The term defined—“ Gate Of 
the Lions "—The postern gate—Cisterns—Poetical confusion ol 
Algos and My cense. 

The Limvr City: its house-walls, bridge, treasuries, and pottery- Its 

partially enclosing wall The undefended suburb, and it£ large 


* In the background is the second peak oi Mount Enlxen, iooo 
feet high, which ri&es immediately south of the Acropolis of Mycenae 
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buildings — Us extent — The only two wdt* in Mycenae — Three 
Treasuries in the suburb — Treasuries in the Lower City —-Description 
of the ' l Treasury of Aircus *—DodwelPs Argument for regarding the 
building as a Treasury—Uniqueness of these structures — Excavation 
of the Treasury by Veil Pasha. 

Mycetwe, August ig, (£76, 

I arrived here on the 7th inst. by the same road which 
Pauaanlas * describes. The distance from Argos is only 
50 stadia, or 5‘8 English miles. Pausanias saw, on that 
side of Argos which looked toward Mycenic, the temple of 
Lucina (EtXftflina), and next an altar of the Sun, which 
appears to hive been on the bank of the Inacbus. After 
having passed this river he saw, to tits right, the temple 
of the Mysian Demeter, and further on to his left tile 
mausoleum of Thyestes, the brother of At re us anti uncle 
of Agamemnon. This monument was crowned with a ram 
of stone, in commemoration of the adultery of Thyestes 
with his brother’s wife. Still further on he saw, to his right, 
the temple (ftpyav) of Perseus, the founder of Mycenae. 
But of all these monuments not a vestige now remains. ** 
The first river I passed, in coming from Argos, was the 
ancient Xapd£po% now called Renta, an affluent of the 
Jnaclms, on the banks of which, as Thucydides f informs 
us, the Argives were in the habit of holding a military 
court on the return of their armies from abroad, before 
allowing them to enter the city-. Soon afterwards I passed 
the very wide bed of the famous river Inachus, now called 
Bonitza, which traverses tile plain of Argos in its entire 
length. The beds of both these rivers are dry except when 
heavy rain falls in the mountains; and this appears to have 
been the case also in the time of Pausanias, who says} 
that he found the sources of the Inachus on Mount Artc- 
mistum, hut that the quantity of water was very Insignia 
hcant and it only ran for a short distance. This seems to 

II. i5 + See the Sfcelch Map on p. i. 

+ v * 6o - i n. 25,3. 
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prove beyond any doubt that the Arcadian mountains were 
then already as bare of trees as they are now. 

But as the Inachus plays so important a part in the 
mythic legends of the Argolid, which make hint the 
husband of Meleia and father of Phoroncits, the first king 
of Argos, and of the moon-goddess Id (the later Hera), 
there can be no doubt that in prehistoric times the Jnachus 
was a river of some consequence. This, however, seems to 
be only possible if we suppose the Arcadian mountains 
to have been at tliat time overgrown with forests. That 
the Inachus was once, and for ages, an abundant river, is 
proved also by the fact that the whole plain of Argos has 
been formed by the alluvia of its rivers, but principally by 
those of the Inachus. 

Further upon the toad from Argos to My cento 1 
passed another smaller river-bed, which seems to be the 
Cepliisus mentioned by Pausanias. * In speaking of the 
rivers of the plain of Argos, I must further mention the 
two streams Elcutlicrion and Astcrion, between which was 
situated the celebrated Henrum on the lower slope of 
Mount Euboea. Both are now dr)' and liave no water 
except in heavy and long-continued rains, but they seem 
still in classical antiquity to have liad an abundance ol 
water all the year round, for the Eleutherton was the 
sacred water used in the religious ceremonies at the 
temple, whilst the water of the Astcrion fed the asterion- 
plant (a kind of aster), sacred to Hera, from the leaves of 
which wreaths and festoons were made for the goddess. 
The very name also of Mount Euboea seems to indicate 
that it was once a rich pasture ground, whilst now* it is as 
completely barren of all vegetation as are the beds and 
banks of the two rivers. 

The plain of Argos is enclosed on the west and north 


* K^cr<k II. 15 , 5 ; the lesser streams ate not shown on the 
Sketch Map, [i. t. 
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by the highlands of Artemi si um, on the east by those of 
Arachmeon. From the former several parallel ridges of 
hills advance for some distance into the plaint the most 
northerly of them is Mount Lycone, which terminates in 
Mount Larissa, 900 feet high, with the Acropolis of Argos, 
the city itself being situated at the foot of the mount, in 
the plain. The second ridge is the Chaon, at the foot of 
which the river Erasmus issues in a copious stream and 
falls into the Argolic Gulf, turning many mills. This river 
was in all antiquity considered to be identical with the 
Srymphalus, which disappears by two subterranean chan¬ 
nels under Mount Apdauron in Arcadia. The third 
parallel ridge is the Pu minus. On the east side much 
smaller and more detached hills slope gently into the plain. 
To the north the mountains are very rough anti abrupt. 
On the north and south-east of the Acropolis of Mycenae 
are the two highest peaks of Mount Eubcea;* the northern 
one, which is crowned with an open chapel of the pro¬ 
phet Elias, is 2jQO feet high. 

In all antiquity the plain of Argos was celebrated for 
the breeding of horses, and Homer,t seven times in the 
Iliad, praises its splendid horse-pasture grounds by the 
epithet “ urirdjSoTO'r.” 

Owing to the great dryness of the land, wine and cotton 
can now be grown only in the fertile lower plain, and a 
little corn and tobacco is all that can be produced in the 
highlands. Even as late as the Greek war of indepen¬ 
dence (1821) there must have been much more moisture 
here, because at that time the whole plain,and even a large 
portion of the highlands* were thickly planted with mul- 


5 The accuracy of this name is confirmed by Pausaaias, [I 17 & , 
t IK II. -S 7 , III. 75 and 258, VL 152, IX. 246, XV." to' and 
XIX. jstjL Comp. Hoi^lL C&rttt, I. 8, 9;— 

Pf FlujirmJ> hi Junnni-s htmarem 
Apt™ ilicct cr^nis Argos, dite»pc Myreiu-v/' 
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berry, orange, anti olive trees, which have now altogether 
disappeared. 

The epithet 77o\uSti|uov, “ very thirsty” which Homer 
gives to the plain of Argos, agrees perfect!)’ with its present 
condition, and also with the myth told by Pausanias : * 
“ Poseidon and Hera disputed about the possession of the 
land (the plain of Argos), and Phoroneus, son of the river 
Inachus, Cephisus, Asterion, and Inachus himself, had ro 
decide ; they adjudged the plain to 11 era, whereupon 
Poseidon marie the waters disappear. 1 fence ^ neither 
Inachus nor any other of the aforesaid rivers have any 
water, except when Jove sends rain (Ztvs uti ); in summer 
all the rivers are dry except the (springs of) Lerna The 
epithet iroXuStytOf', however* does not agree with the 
passage already cited from Aristotle, 1 ‘ which asserts that 
at the time of the war of Troy the land of Argos was 
swamp)'', whilst that of Myccnm was good. 

The most southern part of the plain of Argos has at ah 
rimes had a great abundance of water, but with little or no 
profit to agriculture; tor the sea-shore is lined with vast 
and almost impassable swamps, and the river Eras]mis, 
which pours down from Mount Chaon* soon empties itself 
into the Gulf of Nauplia. Further, the springs at the foot 
of Mount Ponrinus form the famous swamps of Lerna, 
where Hercules is fabled to base killed the Hydra. Pro¬ 
bably this myth is the symbolic account of an attempt 
once made to drain the swamps and to convert them into 
arable land. 

Owing to its exuberant fertility ami exceptional situa¬ 
tion on the splendid gulf, this plain has lieen the natural 
centre and the point of departure for the whole political 
and social development of the country, and for this reason 
it deserves the appellation “ancient Argos.”} Here Pho- 
rotietis, son of the river Inachus and the nymph Meleia, 


* II. 15 . 


+ Mftfetv /, l 14. 


X Soph. EUtfnt, 4. 
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was said, with his wife Niobe, to have first united the in¬ 
habitants, who till then had lived dispersed, into one 
community, and to have founded a city which he called 
'Aotu which was renamed by his grandson 

Argos, and became the centre of a powerful Pdasgic state.f 
Indisputable proofs of this Pdasgic settlement are found in 
both the names Argos and Larissa, which are Pdasgic, 
the former meaning “plain," the latter ‘'fortress"; farther, 
in the myth of the ancient Pdasgic moon and cow-goddess 
lb, who, as has been said above, was fabled to have been 
born here, her father being the river Inachus, The 
Pdasgic state comes afterwards under the dominion of the 
Pdopids, under whom the country is divided into two 
states, as we find it still in the Iliad; the northern part, 
with the capital Mycenae, being under the sceptre of 
Agamemnon; the southern, with Argos as its capital, 
under the dominion of Diomedcs, who was, however, only 
a vassal of the former. At all events, at the rime of tile 
invasion of rite Peloponnesus by the Dorians, Argos was 
the mightiest state in the peninsula, and thus tradition 
allots it to tile Heraclid Temenus, the firstborn son of 
Aristom&chus* 

The situation of My cents is beautifully described by 
llomer,^ tlr In the depth of the horse-feeding Argos," 
because it lies in the north corner of the plain of Argos, 
in a recess between the two majestic peaks of Mount 
Eubcra, whence it commanded tile upper part of the great 
plain and the important narrow pass, by which the mads 
lead to Phlius, Cleonm, and Corinth.' The Acropolis 
occupied a strong rocky height, which projects from the 
foot of the mountain behind it in the form of an irregular 
triangle sloping to the west.§ This cliff overhangs a 

* Pans. 11 . 15, 5 i comp. Plato, Ti/man. 

+ Comp. j^schyL SupfL 250. 

J :_A ' TO lw^8wa£L n 

5 See the large Plate II. and Plan B of the Acropolis. 
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deep gorge, which protects the whole south Bank of tile 
citadel. Through the abyss below winds the bed of a torrent 
usually almost dry. because it lias no other water than that 
of the copious fountain Perseia, which is about half a mile 
to the north-east of the fortress. Tills gorge extends first 
from east to west, anti afterwards in a south-westerly direc¬ 
tion. The cliff also falls off precipitously on the north side 
into a glen, which stretches in a straight line from east to 
west. Between these two gorges extended the lower city. 
The cliff of the citadel is also more or less steep on the 
cast and west side, where it forms six natural or artificial 
terraces. 

The Acropolis is surrounded by Cyclopean walls, from 
1 3 to 35 fret High, and on an average 16 feet thick. 
Their entire circuit still exists, but they have evidently been 
much higher. They are of beautiful hard breccia, with which 
the neighbouring mountains abound. They follow the 
sinuosities of the rock, and show three different kinds of 
architecture. By far the greater portion of them is built 
exactly like the w r alls of Tiryns, although not so massively; 
and as this kind of architecture is generally thought to be the 
most ancient, 1 have marked it on the adjoining cut (No. 17) 



No. 17. Wall* nf Hi* Rr-t IVriod. 


with the words, “ Walls of the first period.” A large piece 
of the western wall I have marked on the accompanying cut 
{No. 18) as “ Walls of the second period,” because it consists 
of polygons, fitted together with great art, so that, in spite 
of the infinite variety of the joints, they formed as it were 
one solid Iv united anti neat wall, as if of rock; and this 
sort of building, which can be seen in so many places in 
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Greece and Southern Italy, is universally acknowledged to 
be generally of a later period than the former. I have 



No. tSr 1VaJ|4 fef ilw Sccixift 


marked here (No. 19) as “Walla of the third period" those 
waifs to the right and left of the great gate, which consist 
of almost quadrangular blocks arranged in horizontal layers - 
but their joints are not always vertical and they present’ 
lines more or less oblique. 



I have made this division into three periods merely to 
point out the different architecture of the walls, and with 
no intention of maintaining that the one must lie more 
ancient than the other. On the contrary, after mature 
consideration, i cannot think that the one kind of wall 
should be considered older than the other, for, after the 
circuit walb had once been built of rough stones of enor¬ 
mous it is hardly possible that in after times part of 
them should have been destroyed in order to replace then, 
by walls of another type. Or if part of the primitive walls 

lm] be *“ h >' an cn ^y» Hicre could have been no 

reason why they should not lie restored in the same style 
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which was quite as solid as the other, and was besides much 
cheaper and easier, because only the wall could have 
been destroyed, bur not the stones, which lav ready to be 
put up again. It appears also to have been the custom of 
the primitive builders to pay a little more attention to sym¬ 
metry and regularity in the more monumental portions of 
their work. I conclude, therefore, that the three kinds 
of architecture existed simultaneously in that remote age 
of antiquity when the walls of Mycensj were built, but 
that in later times the style of architecture marked as of 
the “first period” went out of fashion, and the two other 
modes of building alone remained in use. Walls of poly¬ 
gonal blocks continued in use in Greece until the time 
of the Macedonian dominion ; a proof of which is seen, 
for instance, in the masonry of the sepulchres at the Hagia 
Trias in Athens, as well as the fortifications on the island 
of Salamis, of which we know with certainty that they 
were erected in the fourth or fifth century, B.e.* Within 
the last sixteen years walls of polygonal blocks have come 
extensively into use in Sweden and Norway, particularly 
for the substructions of railway bridges. 

The first western terrace Is bordered on its east side, for 
a distance of 166 feet, by a Cyclopean wall 30 feet high, 
which is crowned by the ruins of a tower, and runs parallel 
with the great circuit wall; it is no doubt part of a second 
enclosure.f Remnants of other enclosures are visible a little 
higher up the mount to the left, as well as on the eastern 
side. A second interior tower appears to have stood at the 
south-western, corner of the summit. 

Near the north-western corner the circuit w r all is tra¬ 
versed by an ogive-like passage feet Jong, like those 
of Tiryns (see No. 20). Traces of Cyclopean house-walls 

* See Emile Bumouf, 1 La Vi Ik et PAcropole d’Atbencs.' 

t A good view of this wonderful wall is seen in the background of 
Plate VI. T which represents the lehnography of the tombs discovered 
in the Acropolis. (See Chip. V.) 
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^rul foundations cun be seen on all but the first eastern 
and western terraces. 



HiK ft* EfilMtR n> (be (jglxE-Hr Gallery j p 

Wjjji iji lh>£ UlSidd aT JI^CCIUE. 


Notwithstanding the remote antiquity of Mycena\ 
its ruins are in a far better state of preservation than 
those of any of the Greek cities which IWmias saw in a 
flourishing condition, and whose sumptuous monuments 
lie describes (about 170 a.o.) ; and, owing to its distant 
and secluded position, and to the rudeness, magnitude, and 
solidity of die ruins, it is hardly possible to think that any 
change can have taken place in the general aspect of 
Mycenae since it was seen by Pausanias. 



In die north-western corner of the circuit-wall is die 
great *' Lions’ Gate," of beautiful hard breccia* The open¬ 
ing, which widens from the top downwards, is to It 8 in" 


* See Plan E, Plate JIL, and Nos, 21, 22 ( p . 
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high, and its width is 9 ft. 6 in. at the top, and 10 ft. 
3 in. below. In the lintel (15 feet long and 8 feet broad) 
are round holes, 6 inches deep, for the hinges, and in the 
two uprights, which it roofs over, are four quadrangular 
holes for the bolts. Over the lintel of the gate is a trian¬ 
gular gap in the masonry of the wall, formed by an oblique 
approximation of the side courses ot stone. The object ot 
this was to keep off the pressure of the superincumbent 
wall from the flat lintel. 

This niche is filled up by a triangular slab of the same 
beautiful breccia of which the gateway and tlie walls con¬ 
sist: it is 10 feet high, 1 % feet long at the base, am! % feet 
thick. On the face of the slab are represented i n relief two 
lions, standing opposite to each other on their long out¬ 
stretched hind-legs, and resting with their fore-paws on 
either side of the top of an altar, on the midst ot which 
stands a column with a capital formed of tour circles 
enclosed between two horizontal fillets. The general belief 
that the heads of the lions are broken off is wrong, tor 
on close examination I find that they were not cut out 
of the same stone together with the animals, but that 
they were made separately and fastened on the bodies 
with bolts. The straight cuts and the borings in the 
necks of the animals can leave no doubt as to this tact. 
Owing to the narrowness of the space, the heads could 
only have been very small, and they must have been 
protruding and facing the spectator. I feel inclined to 
believe that they were of bronze and gilded. The tails 
of the lions are not broad and bushy, but narrow, like 
those which are seen in the most ancient sculptures of 
Egypt. 

Ir is universally believed that this sculpture represents 
some symbol, but many different conjectures have been made 
as to its meaning. One thinks that the column alludes to 
the solar worship of the Persians y another believes that it is 
the symbol of the holy fire, and a pyratheion or tire altar, ot 
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which the lions arc the guardians; a third conjectures that 
it represents Apollo Agyieus, that is, the “guardian of the 
gateway." I am of this last opinion, and firmly believe 
that it is this very same symbol of that god winch Sopho¬ 
cles makes Orestes and EIcctra invoke when they enter 
their father’s house,* As to the two lions, the expla¬ 
nation is still more simple, Pelops, son of the Phrygian 
king Tamalus.t migrated hither from Phrygia, where the 
mother of the gods, Rhea, whose sacred animal is tile [ion, 
had a celebrated worship. Most probably, therefore, Pelops 



brought with him the culms of the patron deity of his 
mother-country, and made her sacred animal the symbol of 
the Pclopids. JEschylus compares Agamemnon himself 
to a lion; J he also compares Agamemnon with j$Whus 
as a lion with a wol£$ Thus here above the gate the two 
lions, either as the sacred animals of Rhea or as the symbol 

* Soph* Eftttri i T 1:374. 

t Scholl Em rip, QrvL 5 j Apollo d* ill 5, 6 ; Soph* Anti& giS. 

t Agam w TJ 5 9 : Xcwrof cu/cna? artnwut. § A/am. 155 s. 
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Ni). sin. TIh KjcIie and Left Door Fbiii af 
the U*tc vf I—l*-*M*- 


ol the powerful dynasty of the Pel op ids, have been united 
to the symbol of Apollo Agyicus, the guardian of the gate’ 
way. To the left of the 
sculpture of the lions is a 
large quadrangular window 
in the wall. 

The great gate stands at 
right angles to the adjoining 
wall of the citadel, and is 
approached by a passage, 

50 feet long and 30 feet 
wide, formed by that wall 
and by another exterior wall, which runs nearly parallel to 
it, and which forms part of a large quadrangular tower 
erected for the defence of the 
entrance,* "\V ithin these walls the 
enemy could advance only with a 
small front of jxrliaps seven men, 
exposed on three sides to the arrows 
and stones of the defenders, A 
zigzag road on immense Cyclopean 
substructions, now covered w r ith 
large blocks which have fallen 
from the wall, led up to the 
entrance of the gateway. Leake 
rightly says that the early citadel 
builders bestowed greater labour 
than their successors on the ap¬ 
proaches to the gates, and de¬ 
vised various modes of protract¬ 
ing tile defence of the interior by 
numerous enclosures and by intricacy of communication. 

Tile pos tern-gate y consists likeivise of three large slabs, 

1 I 1 or an account of the discovery or the ground plan of the Lions' 
Gate and its enormous threshold, see Chapter Y r . 

+ See Plan C* aad the cut No. 23 . 
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namely, two uprights and the lintel by which these are 
roofed. The opening of this gateway likewise widens from 
die top downward; at the top it is 5 ft. 4 in. wide and 
5 It. 11 in. at the l>ottom. On the lintel stands a triangular 
slab, inclusive of which the gate is 14 feet high. The 
grooves for the bolts in the jambs of the door ate square 
and of large dimensions. The situation of this gate is not 
very favourable, because die enemies who attacked it would 
have their left arm, which was guarded by the shield, on 
the side of the Acropolis. On the slope on the west side 
are several subterranean cisterns. 

According to Plutarch, the first name of the mount of 
the citadel was Argion.* It is significant that it is never men¬ 
tioned by ancient authors under the appellation of “ acro¬ 
polis ” Sophocles {Electro) calls it Sai^a IleWiSui/ or £ resi¬ 
dence ol the Pelopids,’ also ovpdm ‘heavenly walls’ 
Euripides7 also calls it, "stone Cyclopean heavenly walls,” 
and furtherJ “Cyclopean heavenly walls,” and this must 
refer to the hugeness of the walls and towers. Strabo § 
justly observes that, on account of the close vicinity 
of Argos and Mycenae, the tragic poets have made a 
confusion regarding their names, continually substituting 
the one for the other. But this is to he excused, because 
in antiquity travelling was both difficult and very unsafe. 
Besides, people were not archeologists, and though every 
one took the very deepest interest in the ancient history of 
Greece, no one cared to submit to the trouble and hardship, 
or to incur the danger, of visiting even the places which 
had been the scene of his country's most glorious actions. 
This could not possibly be better proved than by the fact 
that no ancient author mentions the reconstruction of 
Mycenae after its capture and destruction in 46^ u.c. 


* Ti 'Afrjv* iptx. Be fit tv. 18.7. 

+ Tr&ut loS-S, rtL^Tjl AoifU Av*i\unrui. orjuiriu. 

t E&xtm, II5&, KSwVa-tuI DLjooittt | VJII. ]}. ’77 
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Homer himself is seemingly guilty of making a con¬ 
fusion regarding the names of Argos and Mycenae, because 
he purs into the mouth of Agamemnon tire words concerning 
Chryscis: 


Her I release not, till tier youth l>c fled; 

Within my walls, in Ar^os, far from home, 

Her lot is cast, domestic cares to ply r 

And share a muster's bed . . . H —Lorj> Deruv.* 


But by the name Argos Homer understands here the 
Argolid territory and perhaps the whole Peloponnesus; a 
sense of which another passage can leave no doubt : j 

“O'er all the Argive coast and ne ["bijou ring isles to reign." 

The same may lx the case, more or less, with the later 
tragic poets, and at all events it must he so with Euripides, 
because he knew Mycenic too well to mistake it for Argos. 
Thus he calls Mycenae J “the attars of the Cyclopes;” 
“the Cyclopean Mycenae”^ and “the handiwork of the 
Cyclopes ” : —|| 

" Do you call the city of Perseus the handiwork of the Cyclopes ? ” 

In other passages he says, “ O Cyclopean houses, O 
my country. O my dear Mycenae! "If Again, “Standing 
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on (or «/) the stone steps, the lie raid calls aloud ‘ To the 
Agora, to the Agora, ye people of Mycenae, to see the 
portents and the terrific signs of the blessed kings.*’'* 
Again, “ O mother-country, O PeJasgia, O my home, 
MyccnjB.”7 Again, “Dear ladies of Mvcemr, first in 
rank in the Pelasgic settlement of the Argives/’J Again, 
“ I will go to Myceme; crow-bars and pickaxes will 1 
take to destroy with twisted-iron the town, the foun¬ 
dations of the Cyclopes, which are well fitted together 
with the chisel and the purple rule.”§ 

This description can only refer to Cyclopean walls 
composed of well-fitted polygons, such as we sec in the 
western part of the great circuit walls.|| Besides Euripides 
knew accurately that the Agora, with the Royal sepulchres, 
was in the Acropolis; and thus it appears certain that 
Euripides visited Mycenae, anti that the grand Cyclopean 
walls of the Acropolis, as well as the sacred enclosure of the 
circular Agora, with the mysterious tombs of the most 
glorious heroes of antiquity, made a profound impression 
upon him, for otherwise we cannot explain his so often 
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speaking of the gigantic Cyclopean walls, describing also 
their structure and mentioning even the Agora situated 
in the Acropolis (see Chapter V.). 

Seneca says of the walls of Mycenrc ; 


u majus mihi 

] Scl turn Myccnis restai T ut cyclopea 
Kversa nmnibiifl saxa nastr& concidanL 


anti again— 


“cemo Cyclop mu sac ns 
Turns, hi tore majus liumano deces." 


and in another passage* 

“ Ulixes art Ithaca: sum sa.va sic preprint, quematlmodtim 
Agamemnon ad Mycenarum nobiles muros." 

Over the space of about a square mile to the west- 
south-west and south of this Acropolis, and exactly between 
the aforesaid deep ravines, extended the Lower Cityvf the 
site of which is distinctly marked by the remnants of 
numerous Cyclopean substructions of houses, by a Cy¬ 
clopean bridge, by five Treasuries, anti finally by the frag¬ 
ments of beautifully painted archaic pottery with which 
the ground is strewn. The site of the lower town is tra¬ 
versed in its whole length by a ridge, which to the right falls 
oft’ gradually into the plain, and to the left more steeply into 
the deep ravine, which issues from, between the south end 
of the citadel-cliff and the second peak of Mount Eubcea. 
The summit of this ridge has evidently been artificially 
levelled for two purposes; firstly, for the principal street ot 
the town, which commenced at the Lions' Gate and ended 
at the Cyclopean bridge, an engraving of which forms 
the vignette to this chapterand secondly, for the city 
wall, which mn to the right of the street as tar as the 
same bridge, anti undoubtedly united it with the Acropolis 
at its north-west corner, near the Lions’ Gate. 


* Ephfui. Afar. 66, a 6. t See Plan D. 


i See No, i<5, p, 
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Another branch of this wall extended all along the 
western hank of the torrent which the bridge spanned, 
and doubtless connected the latter with the south-western 
corner of the Acropolis, Of both branches of this wall 
very numerous traces remain, though with difficulty per¬ 
ceptible. Thus a part of the lower town, but scarcely one- 
third of it t was enclosed by a circuit wall. This was very 
insignificant, because its thickness on the ridge is only 
6 feet, ant] it is still less on the bank of the torrent; so 
that it cannot have been high, and it was probably intended 
only to impart greater strength to the great Cyclopean 
walls of the Acropolis, and to prevent the Lions’ Gate 
leading directly into the open country. After carefully 
examining the remnants of this city wall in numerous 
places, I see, in consideration of its weakness, no reasonable 
ground to object to regarding it as of later date than the 
walls of the citadel. 

The remaining part of the town has been, as the rem¬ 
nants of the house-walls show, a vast and well-built suburb, 
whence, when attacked by the enemy against whom their 
own means of defence were insufficient, the inhabitants 
could retire into the fortified part of the city and into the 
citadel. Some of the buildings of this suburb are very 
large, and show a most splendid Cyclopean masonry. I 
call particular attention to tile vast building on the very 
bank of the deep glen in a westerly direction from the 
Lions' Gate, of which all the four walls are still visible. It 
is 93 feet long and 6o feet broad, and may have been a 
temple. I call attention also to the foundations of a large 
Cyclopean building, perhaps a temple, on the crest of a 
hill S.S.W. of the Acropolis and north of the village of 
Char van. This hill appears to have been at the extremity 
of the suburb in this direction, for the Mycenean pot¬ 
sherds cease beyond it. I found there two welt-polished 
axes of diorite. 

In two glens in the immediate vicinity of this hill are 


iSj- 6,1 TREASURIES ltf THE SUJlURR. 4 1 

the only two wells of Myccntc. TJic ruins of Cyclopean 
buildings close to them, and the Mycenean potsherds which 
extend beyond them, can leave no doubt that both wells 
were within the suburb. Strange to say, Professor E. 
Curtius has thought the ancient quarry of Charvati to be 
ruins of the city wall, and he has therefore put this village 
on his map still within the site of Mycenae; but this is a 
great mistake ; rhe city never extended so tar. 

But not all the Cyclopean walls in the suburb are 
bouse-walls, for many of them are only intended for rhe 
support of the terraces. 

Much more interesting than all the other buildings in 
the suburb are the “ Treasurieswhich, owing to their 
great resemblance to ovens, ate now called (jtovpvoi by the 
country' people. One of them is just without rhe line of 
the town wall, on the slope of the lull near the Gate of the 
Lions, The doorway is visible, but it is nearly buried; the 
entrance is roofed with three large thick slabs; and the 
I eng tli of the passage is tS feet, its width 7^-9 
a small part of the lower circular wall of the dome-shaped 
building can now be seen, the upper part having fallen in, 
probably ages ago,* 

Descending the slope in a south-westerly direction, we 
come ro a smaller Treasury, the entrance passage of which 
is 151 feet long, and likewise roofed with three large 
slabs. The width of the door is 7 i feet; part of the lower 
circular wall of the dome-like building is here also above 
ground, and shows at the height of the top of the entrance 
a diameter of 25 feet; so that the diameter on the ground 
door may be 3a feet. Turning thence to the south, and 
ascending the slope, we come, near the crest oi the ridge, 
to a third Treasury, of which only the entrance passage 
remains. This is 20 feet long, and only 5 ft. 3 in, broad i 
and is roofed by five large slabs. 


* AH these Treasuries are inrlicUetl on Plan D. 
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1 he whole site of the vast suburb being on slopes, and 
having been but scantily inhabited, on account of its 
vast extent, the accumulation of lUbr'is is everywhere small, 
and seldom exceeds a foot and a half in depth, A much 
greater accumulation is found only on the terraces imme¬ 
diately to the west and north-west of the Lions’ Cate, 

Though the site of the enclosed city is also on slopes, 
yet, as it is bur small and must at all times have been more 
densely inhabited, the accumulation of debris is in general 
more considerable there, and particularly on the western 
anti south-western side of the Acropolis, Bur at points 
mute distant from the Acropolis, and particularly on the 
steeper slopes whence the remains of houses have been 
washed away by the rains, the accumulation does not exceed 
tlie quantity general in the suburb. It deserves particular 
attention that, except close to the western circuit-wall of 
the citadel, the site of the enclosed city shows far less of 
Cyclopean substructions or remnants of house-walls than 
the suburb; but immediately beyond the Cyclopean bridge 
on the opposite bank of the ravine arc the mins of two • 
vast buildings which may have been forts and may have 
served for the defence of the bridge. I may here mention 
that traces of the ancient Cyclopean highway from Mycena- 
to Tiryns are still visible for some distance beyond the 
bridge. 

On the site of the enclosed city are the two largest 
T reasones. One of these is the famous Treasuty which 
tradition attributes to Atreus. The other, which is dose to 
the Lions' Gate, appears to have been entirely under ground, 
and was therefore unknown in historical rimes; the upper 
part of its dome has fallen in, but I have not been able to 
ascertain whether, as some of the inhabitants of the Argolid 
affirm, this has occurred accidentally, or whether, as others 
maintain, it is the sacrilegious work of Vcli Pasha, the son 
of the notorious AJi Pasha, who towards the end of i8ao 
attempted to force an entrance this way, but was [ire- 
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vented by the outbreak of the Greek revolution from pro* 
(reeding much further. 

1 he Treasury of Atrcus,** which is about 400 yards 
further south, was entirely subterranean, being constructed 
under the eastern slope of the ridge which traverses the 
city, and towards the ravine of the same torrent wliich 
passes the south side of the cliff of the citadel. On the 
slope below the Treasury is a large platform of Cyclopean 
masonry, from which the dramas, or approach —20 ft. 7 in. 
broad, and lined with walls of wrought stones—leads to the 
doorway of the building, which is 8 ft. 6 in. wide at the 
top ami 9 ft. 2 in. at the bottom. Its height is 18 feet; it 
is roofed by two enormous slabs, beautifully cut and polished, 
of which the inner one measures 3 it. 9 in. in thickness, and 
27$ feet in length on its lower and £9 feet on its upper 
surface; its breadth is 17 feet, and it is computed that it 
weighs approximately 300,000 English pounds,* 

The great chamber, which resembles a dome or a vast 
bcc-hive, is 50 feet high ami 50 feet in diameter. It is 
built of well-wrought blocks of hard breccia, placed in 
regular layers, and joined with the greatest precision without 
any binding material. The stones, wliich on the inside are 
smooth ami well-fitted, are on the outside very irregular, 
anti, contrary to the general belief, they are not immediately 
covered with earth, but with enormous masses of stone, wliich, 
by their ponderous weight, keep all the stones oT die circular 
layers of masonry in their position. Thus the principle of 
this construction is, as Colonel Leake justly remarks, that 
of an arch-shaped wall resisting a great superincumbent 
weight, and deriving its strength and coherence from the 
weight itself. The same idea, which suggested the circular 
shape to the Cyclopean architect, induced him also to curve 
the shies vertically, as they derived from that form an addi¬ 
tional power of resistance to the lateral pressure. 


* See Plate IV., ’‘Treasury of A Irens." 
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The blocks of the lower courses are t ft. 10 in. high 
ami from 4 to j ft. long; but towards the top of the dome 
the courses become gradually narrower. The floor of the 
vast chamber, which is entirely excavated, is the natural 
rock. A number of large stones, which have remained in 
the Treasury, make on travellers the erroneous impression 
that there is still a great deal of debris left. 

From the fourth course of stones upwards there arc 
visible in each stone two bored holes, and in many of these 
can still be seen remnants of bronze nails which, according 
to SirW. Cell {“Argolis"), contain S8 per cent, of copper 
and ia per cent, of tin. These nails, of which several have 
been found entire, had broad flat heads, and they can have 
had no other purpose than to retain the bronze plates, 
with which the whole interior was once decorated. We 
know by the testimony of the ancient authors that the 
Greeks in a remote antiquity ornamented their buildings 
in this manner, because in no other way can we explain 
the bronze houses and chambers which they mention.* 


' Thus n-e read in Homer (Orf. V 3 I. 84-87); 

"&*** y&p faAUv W ktr 

Aupa xa& Ofi tptpu r AApttrtSftifl ? 

Xdkxt *.1 juJt Trap roT^ot fap f r for* frffti, 

'Ef Jwjd 3 * 0pr^p$i fct^ci E », 

" l - l<kc thc w * !lc m ™ h nm in bright apka&aur, w beat** the high mWc of 
lhr ~ Akinmia; for the hnzen waJLt emended h* m ff| C ihnsshok rtf the 

to tiic incwreaciit part of the feuJHmg ; the'u eiHubkULtfc hk ofhkc atecl fl 

Further the palace of the immortal gods on Olympus must have 
been thought to l>e also ornamented with brazen plates, because Homer 
says ( Iliad, I. 416}: 1ran ^Xxo^arh SJt, "To die brazen house 

of Jove." 

AVc also read in PatmnLis (IL 33 }: 

^AAfi 5*' Jtrri* 'Apyw-w &£ut 'mrdfifepr akeldpajpa, ir atrb B; |* A vaAcu^t 
^^Ah^ldt, by 'Atf^Wi HesT4 Tt|S #i vyrtfJn Ulptimn KuSilXir m \ T L 

T^an^rqv ■ twtA t* b&< -rh /rn. “ Tn Argos EW Are itill 0( hcr 

remarUhfe uhjccls : a *ttblenun™i vault, over which was the hnzsn diamticr which 
■WiLLi mode for hi* ikaghter (Doime 1 *) pri«ra ; it wa* detfmjed under Hit 
tldsaibion of Pcribmj, but [be bu£|c] Ing stlU C «*!■.* 
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The only other example extant of walls which had once 
this kind of decoration is presented by the Treasury of 
Minyas in Orchomenus, which is built of beautiful white 
marble, but shows in other respects the very greatest 
resemblance to the Treasury of Atreus, It is constructed 
on the same principle, and appears to be of the same age 
anti to have been erected for the same purpose. Each 
stone of this treasury likewise shows two or more holes, 
with frequent remnants of the bronze nails which once 
retained the brazen plates that decorated the inner walls of 
the edifice.* Tlius it is certain that in a remote antiquity, 
before sculpture or painting came into use tor wall 


Further in Horace {Corm. 111 . iG) : 

li tsclos&m Uajiacflionii ifeessi 
KabofttaApe ftirei et rigtton emvm 
Trislci exaibw amininrnnl satis 
Nocturnal at* siduherl s. n 

lk A ?iro:!J"c iTiH'cr, ttoors, and the severe Witch nf iliu ito^-ip had been for the 
SjnsjaihOiieJ ] Jjmd a bufliizicnlEv strong protection gainst nocturnal ]&¥<*%* 

Another case is the temple of Athma Ckakmms at Sporty where 
Kin^ Piusanlas was put lo death* The name of this sanctuary can ol 
course refer to nothing else than to like brazen plates with which the 
walls were JccoralctL 

My esteemed friend T Mr. Cbas. 'i\ Newton* of the British Musetmij 
calls my attention to Coload Mu re's article in the RhanhdtfS Mitstwti* 
VIIT. 272, in which the author stales that General Gordon told him he 
had In his collection in Scotland fragments not only of the bronze nails, 
but also of the brazen plates of die Treasury of Atreus. At the same time 
Colonel Mure quotes the passage of Sophocles (Artfig sraw* 944-947): 

pr^l £iu4*t 

iAAfllfo1 ip ^fLApcnliTJL* drjAdj I ' 

jcpuTTOjtiVa 5 ' ir tp^^i feAi- 

( M TIhj 1>h>J y Alsft cpf I i.litv.: cmlnral In £X£hwi£C the Bcaveuly Eight a cat ml the iljuk- 
ness in ill/ covered wlili linzc-fi plans; hiddett in a tcpulchnt dumber, the 
was. Idltcriiil tt ), 

* Patisanias (\x. 38) says of this Treasury: |A Fite I reasury of 
Minyas is the most wonderful edifice in Greece* and is second to no 
work of art abroad j it is built in the following manner: it consists 
of stone and has a circular form ; the summit is not very | jointed ; ii is 
said that the topmost stone holds together ilic whole building/' 
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decoration* polished metal plates were employed to give 
both splendour and dignity to the houses of the rich. 

In the Treasury of Atreus, the exterior of the door- 
lintel is decorated with two parallel mouldings, which are 
also carried down the jambs of the door. Above the lintel 
numerous holes can be discerned, to which bronze orna¬ 
ments must have been attached. There are more such 
holes in the flat wall above the entrance, and all testify to 
the elaborate exterior ornamentation of the edifice. Above 
the-entrance is an equilateral triangular niche, each side of 
which measures 10 feet. It is constructed like the triangular 
niche over the Lions'Gate ; namely, the courses of masonry 
are shaped to the form of the niche, and it can have had 
no other purpose than to hear up the weight which would 
otherwise have pressed on the lintel. 

On the outside, before each door-post, there stood for¬ 
merly a semi-column, having a base and capital with 
fantastical sculptures in the Pcrsepofttan style. In the 
middle of the doorway can be seen the holes for the bolts 
and hinges of the doors, and in the same line are a number 
of round holes, i indies in diameter and half an inch 
deep ; in these are two small holes for bronze nails, of which 
fragments still exist, to fiisten on ornaments of a circular 
form. 

To the right of the great circular hall, a doorway, 9* ft. 
high and 4 ft. 7 in. broad, leads to a second dark chamber 
which is nearly square, being 27 feet long and broad, and 
19 feet high. Ir is entirely cut out in the rock. Over the 
door is a triangular niche, which is likewise intended to 
bear up the weight of the masonry from the lintel, I n this 
chamber is an accumulation of rubbish, from ^ to 4 fc ct 
deep, mostly consisting of the detritus of bars’ dung. By 
means of the two trenches, which I dug three years ago in 
this chamber, I found in the centre a circular depression in 
the form of a large wash-bowl, r ft. 9 in. deep, and j ft. 4 ’i n . 

in diameter, Near this I found some large wrought cal- 
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careous stones, which seem to indicate that some monument 
once existed in this chamber, for otherwise their presence 
is inexplicable. 

This Treasury is the most important and the only com¬ 
plete monument of prehistoric times in Greece, anti the 
interest attached to it is so much the greater, as tradition 
assigns it to At reus, the father of Agamemnon, king of men. 

Dodwell,* in speaking of this treasury and the smaller 
ones, says;— 11 There is moreover complete evidence that 
these structures were called and belong to ages 

prior to the origin of that architecture of which the Doric 
temple in Europe and the Ionic in Asia are the crowning 
invention. As this latter architecture advanced, temples 
served for treasuries, or, when buildings were erected solely 
for treasuries, they liad the ordinary forms of that later 
style of architecture, as we learn from the description which 
Pausanias has given of the treasuries at Olympia and 
Delphi.^ Nevertheless subterranean buildings, similar in 
construction to the treasuries of the heroic ages, continued 
to serve for containing oil or com or water, ant! when 
attached to private houses might often be employed for 
depositing property of any kind. These are very numerous 
in Greece, but in no instance are they entered at the side. 
The largest I know of is in the Acropolis of Pharsala. 
But the strongest reason for designating the constructions 
at Mycenae as treasuries is the evidence of Pausanias.J 
unless it be denied that he intended those buildings by the 
words oTToycua otKoSopijpara, which can hardly be alleged, 
as the ruins agree too well with his words to rentier such 
a supposition reasonable. Seventeen hundred years ago, 
therefore, those buildings were believed to be the *1 rcasurics 
of Atreus and his sons. Nothing had then occurred to 


• * A Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece.' 
t Pm YI. 19, i ; X. 1!, I. 

J Ll. i<j, 6, See the passage fully quoted in the lievt chapter, |>, 5ij. 
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interfere with the course of the mythology or history of 
Greece, as transmitted to the Greeks by their ancestors : 
anil although on many occasions the reports received hy 
Pau santas from the efryijrat may have been inventions of 
a date comparatively recent, no such suspicion can well 
attach to the principal traditions of Mycenae, which accord 
with all that has reached us concerning that city in poetry 
or prose. The extant edifice was the largest of the trea¬ 
suries, and bears proofs of having been a costly building, 
highly decorated at the entrance anti lined within with 
metallic plates, 1 o At reus himself, therefore, the most 
opulent and powerful of the kings of the iroA%> U( ro* 
MumjVij, and not to either of his sons, this greatest of extant 
treasuries may, with a high degree of probability, be attri¬ 
buted. Agamemnon dissipated the wealth of Atreus in the 
expedition to Asia, passed the greater part of his reign 
abroad, and returned home poor and powerless, leaving 
Mvk^mu to be, after Ids time, no more than a secondary 
town ot Argolis. I's or is it likely, under these circum¬ 
stances, that the sepulchre of Agamemnon was a monument 
of any great magnificence. Pausanias, who saw it, does 
not mention it as such, but gives us clearly to understand 
that the Treasury and the Gate of the Citadel were the 
most remarkable antiquities at Mycenae 

1 think that nothing could better prove the remote 
antiquity of this majestic underground Treasury and its 
companions, than their very singularity ami dissimilarity to 
other ancient buildings in Greece and Asia Minor? besides, 
the barbarian method of securing treasures hy burying 
them argues a very early state of society. 

As a further proof of these underground buildings 
having been used as treasuries, l may mention that Mv 
cena; and Orchomcmis are the only cities which can boast 
of such edifices, and also the only cities to which Homer 
gives the epithet tAv^ujo?, or to which he attributes 
great wealth- 
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The Professor of Medicine in Athens, Johannes P, 
Pyrlas, has kindly called my attention to an article he pub¬ 
lished in the Tripoli* newspaper, “ ReXnwts,*’ of the 19th 
November, 1857, on the first excavation of the Treasury 
of Atreus {commonly called in the Argo I id the “ Tomb of 
Agamemnonof which I give here the translation with 
all reserve. 


“The Tomr of Agamemnon in MycenjE. 

“ In 1808, as old people relate, in the month of April, 
a Mahomed an of Nauplia presented himself before Veil 
Pasha, who was at that time governor of the Peloponnesus, 
and told him that he knew there were several statues 
hidden in the 4 Tomb of Agamemnon.' Veli Pasha, who 
was energetic and ambitious, at once began to excavate 
the space in front of the tomb with forced labour. When 
he had dug down to a depth’’of three fathoms, the work¬ 
men descended by means of a ladder into the interior 
of the dome, and found there a great many ancient tombs, 
anti having opened these they found in them bones covered 
with gold, which was no doubt derived from the gold 
embroidered drapery. They found there also other gold- 
and silver- ornaments, also precious stones in the form 
»t those called ‘ antiques * (gems), but without any incised 
work. Outside of the tombs they found about twenty- 
five colossal statues and a marble table, all of which Veil 
Pasha transported to the Lake of Lerna (the Mills), and 
having got them washed and cleaned and wrapped up in 
mats, he sent them on to Tripoli*, where he sold them to 
travellers and obtained for them about 80,000 gros (then 
worth about 20,000 francs). Having gathered the bones 
and all the dibris contained in the tombs, he got these 
also transported to Tripolis, and entrusted them there to 
the most notable goldsmiths, D. Contonicolacos and P. 
Scour as. who, after having cleaned the dibris and scraped 
oft the gold from the bones, collected about 4 <ikes (4800 


E 
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grammes) of gold and silver. The stones in form of an¬ 
tiques as well as cite bones were thrown away. [ had this 
account from the mouth of the two goldsmiths when 
they were still alive, and from my own father, who saw 
the statues at the Mills," 

Now not to speak of the improbability that statues of 
the heroic age should have been found, the above account 
is in no way confirmed by the old men of Charvati, the 
village nearest to the site of Myccrtse, nor by those of the 
other villages of the plain of Argos, all of whom agree 
that the excavation took place in 1S10, and that the sole 
objects found in the Treasury were some half-columns 
ami friezes, a marble table, and a long bronze chain sus¬ 
pended from the top of the dome, at the end of which was 
hanging a bronze candelabrum,* l have heard this account 
repeated so many hundred times by the old people of the 
Argolid that I believe it to be perfectly correct, except, of 
course, as to the candelabrum; because, not to speak of 
candles, even lamps were totally unknown to I lomer, and 
I never found them cither at Troy, or at Tbns or 
My cento, in the strata of prehistoric house remains. Nay, 
lamps appear not to have existed at Tiryns or Mvctmm 
before their capture by the Argives in 46H p.c., because 1 
only found them in the latter place in the d&ris of the 
more modern city, and none were found at Tiryns, Thus 
the object which the villagers had regarded as" a candela¬ 
brum must necessarily have been something else. 

According to Professor E. Curtius,f the following frag¬ 
ments of ancient ornaments were found before the entrance 
of the Treasury“ The basis of a semi-column of greenish 
marble with wreathed stripes in relief; further, the fragment 
uf a half round column with a zigzag decoration; stone 


* The reader is warned not to confound lids with Vtli Paslm’s 
attempt to riEie the other Treasury, mentioned on p, 
t * PdoponDtis/ II, p. 408* 
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tables, the one of greenish, the other of lustrous red colour, 
a third of white marble, all with a relief ornamentation in 
the form of muscles, fans or spiral lines, which are dis¬ 
tinguished by sharply anti neatly chiselled outlines ; finally, 
a red marble slab, which Gdl found in a neighbouring 
chapel" 
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My cense, August 1$, 1876, 

Tradition attributes the foundation of Mycenae to 
Perseus, son of Danae and Jove, who had by Andromeda 
a son Sthcnclus, to whom he left the kingdom, Sthenelus 
married Nkippe, tlie daughter of Pclops, by whom he 
had a son Eutystheus, who succeeded him. The dynasty 
of Perseus ended with Euryatheus, who was succeeded by 
his uncle At reus, the son of Pelops. The latter left the 
kingdom to his brother Thyestes, who left it to his 
nephew Agamemnon, son of At reus. 

According to tradition, Atreus and his brother Thyestes 
contended for the dominion of Mycenjp. Atreus was 
married to Ac rope, who was seduced by his brother Thy- 
estes. Atreus* in revengeful fury at this, butchered the 
two (or three) sons of Thyestes, and served them up ai a 
banquet to their father. When Thyestes learnt the tact, 
in his horror he overturned the tabic, vomited the dreadful 
meal, and ran off, cursing the whole race of the Feiopids,* 
Aeropc is thrown into the sea. Thyestes consults the 
oracle how he can revenge himself on his brother, and 


Horace, EfifrL V. 86- 
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gets the answer that, if he begets a son by his own 
daughter, Pelopia, this son will avenge him. To avoid 
the incest, he intended to leave for Lydia; but when lie was 
sacrificing in the night to Athena at Sicyon, his daughter 
joined him there, and unwittingly he begat by her the 
future avenger, vEgisthus, who, exposed by his mother 
immediately alter his birth, was found by shepherds, and 
was nursed by a goat, whence Ins name* lie was after- 
wards sought for by Atreus, who brought him up as his 
son, for Atreus had married Pelopia in rhe very beginning 
of her pregnancy and thought the child belonged to him. 
llut jKgisrhus killed Atreus when he was sacrificing on the 
seashore, because Vrreus, thinking him to be his own son, 
had ordered him to kill his brother Thyestes. vEgistluis 
then, with I hyestes, took possession of the realm. 

But Homer knows nothing at all of the bloody brawl 
in the house of the Pclopids, fur according to him f Jove 
sent the royal sceptre to Pelops, by Hermes, as a symbol 
of dominion; Pelops gave it to Atreus, who dying left 
it to Thycstcs; Thyestes left it to Agamemnon, and there 
is not even an allusion to dispute or violence. Hesiod 
speaks of the proverbial wealth and the royal majesty of 
the Amda\ but he knows nothing of their crimes. Homer 
knows only the outrage of /Egisthus and Clytcmnestra. 
During Agamemnon's absence in Troy, ./Egisthus had 
Succeeded in seducing Clytemncstra, and he was insolent 
enough to make thank-offerings to the gods for having 
succeeded.^ l o avoid being taken unawares by Aga¬ 
memnon, he stationed a watchman on the shore and 
when at length he heard of the king's arrival, he invited 
him to a meal and, in concert with Clytemncstra, killed 
him at table .Egisthus then reigned seven years over 

* f rom off (root nfy), z goat. f //. |j. IOf 

+ Homer, Oif. III. 263-175. 

§ Od IV. s* 4 -SJS ! compare I. 35 ; in, i34 , [v 01 . ]X 
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Mycenae, until in the eighth, as the gods had foretold to 
him,* Orestes appeared and avenged his father by killing 
yEgistlms and his own mother ClyLemnestra.f 

The later Homeric bards, who were followed by the 
tragic poets, seem to have formed the myths of the horrid 
deeds of Atreus and Thyestes by carrying back the outrages 
in the house of Agamemnon into the former generation; 
and, by the help of other traditions, and particularly from 
the liistory of the kings of Thebes, they devised a con¬ 
catenation of crimes and mischief, which had its first origin 
in the murder of MyrtQus or in that of Chrysippui.J 

It appears from Homer § that Agamemnon had 
brought under his sceptre nearly all the Peloponnesus, Bui 
according to another passage [\ it would appear that he 
reigned tudy over its whole northern part* The dynasty of 
the Pe lop ids appears to have ceased in Myceniu with rite 
death of /Egisthus, for tradition says that Agamemnon’s 
son Orestes reigned in Arcadia and Sparta, but not that 
he succeeded his father. According to Strabo,he died 
in Arcadia, Pausan ias *• states that Ills tomb was at first 
on the roadside between Sparta and Tegea; at a later time 
his hones were buried in Sparta.f’jr Neither of the two sons 
of Orestes, Pent hi I us and TisamenuSj seems to have reigned 
at Mycena?, Strabo says that they remained in the 
vEolian colonies in Asia Minor, which hail been founded 
by their father. According to Pausanias,^ the invasion of 
the Dorians had already occurred in the time of Orestes; 
according to Thucydides, |[H it took place eighty years after 
the Trojan war. 

Pausanias seems probably to he in the right, because 


* OJ. I. jG. V XIII. p* 581. 

+ CWL III. 305-3;o. ** TIL 3, 6. 

J Wekke v> Or. Tr^g. I, s. 358. ft Paus. III. Ji r 10. 
5 //. IX. 149—154. IX. p. 401, 
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only a fearful political revolution and catastrophe can have 
pret entetl Orestes from becoming king in Myccnas, which 
was the richest and most powerful state of Greece, anti 
which belonged to him as only son to the glorious and 
universally lamented Agamemnon. 

Strabo’* confirms the statement that the decline of 
Mycenai began w ith the death of Agamemnon and partial- 
Jarly from the return of the Ileracleufce. But, though the 
city had decayed in power and population and had sunk to 
the rank oi a small provincial town, yet it kept up a certain 
independence; and, inspired by the reminiscences of its 
glorious past* it equipped eighty men as its contingent at 
Thcrmopyhej and a year later, in conjunction with Tiryns 
it sent 400 men to Plataae^ The name of Mycerae was 
engraved, together with those of the other cities which had 
participated in this glorious campaign, oh the brawn 
column representing three serpents sustaining a golden 
tripod, which the Spartans dedicated to the Delphian Apollo 
as a tithe of the booty taken from the Persians. This 
brazen column stands now on the old hippodrome (the 
present Maidao) in Constantinople, whither it was pro¬ 
bably brought by Constantine the Great. The Arrives 
w-lm had remained neutral, envied the Mvceneans the 
honour of having participated in these battles, and they 
feared besides, constdering the city 's ancient glory, that 
Mycen® might usurp the dominion of the whole Argolid 

■ fc *“ r TT’ in Uague ™ h tl,e <-'leo„eans and 
the Tcgeatans, they besieged Mycemr in 01 . LXXVfll 

( f “ "i C) - , T 1 ' 0 'TH* Wdls ° r ,K “ <**H ‘behind 
winch the inhabitants had retired, withstood all assaults of 

the enemy, but at last the Myceneaos ivere forced to sur 

render lor want of food. It appears that, in consideration 

° rf,C ?? 6 “O' “f >he c., r> die viaors treated the Mice- 
neans with clemency, lor they allowed rhem emigrate 
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whither they pleased; and they settled partly at Cleon et, 
partly in Cerynia in Achtca, but principally in Macedonia.* 
But this account is not quite confirmed by Diodorus 
Siculus,! u ’ho says that on tile surrender of Mycenae the 
Argives enslaved all rite inhabitants. If this is correct, then 
it is to be supposed that the Argives forced the Mvceneans 
to settle at Argos, because it was very material to them 
at that time to increase the population of their city. At 
all events, as DodwelE says, a religious fear seems to have 
prevented the Argives from destroying the huge Cyclopean 
walls of the citadels of Mycenae and Tiryns, because these 
were considered as sacred enclosures, and were revered as 
sanctuaries of Hera, who was worshipped with equal ado ra¬ 
don by all the inhabitants of the ArgoiitL The Argives 
therefore contented themselves with dismantling only a very 
small part of the walls of the citadel, whilst they razed 
those ot the lower city completely to the ground. 

Ilotner gives to Myoena* the epithets of the “well- 
built city,"! “with broad streets,"^ and “ rich in golf]."|| 
Ihc second ol these epithets can only apply to the wide 
street which Jed from the Lions’ Gate, along the ridge, 
through the enclosed town, to the bridge over the torrent of 
the ravine; for all the remaining part of the town as well as 
the suburb being on slopes, the other streets must have 
been more or less steep, and cannot have been alluded to 
by the epithet tvpvdyvta. Regarding the third epithet 
rro\t^pucrd?, we have the great authority of Thucydides 
that Mycenfc had immense wealth under the dominion of 
the Pelopids, for he says: “Pclops, having brought from 
Asia large treasures to the indigent people (of the penin¬ 
sula), soon acquired great power, and, though a foreigner, 


• Paus. VII. 25, 6. + XI. 65, 
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he nevertheless gave his name to the country, and his de¬ 
scendants (the Pelopids, Atreus and Agamemnon) became 
still much more powerful. ' Thucydides adds that it appears 
to him “ that the other Greeks joined Agamemnon's 
expedition to Troy less out of good will than from fear 
of his power; for not only did he himself hring the greatest 
contingent of ships, but he also gave ships to the Arcadians, 
as Homer says, if he can be considered a trustworthy wit¬ 
ness. But in speaking of Agamemnon s inheritance of the 
sceptre, he says that he (Agamemnon) reigned over many 
islands and over the whole Argolid (irokXtpftv v^a-otert *al 
'ApytV Trai/T* dtwffetr); but as lie lived on the continent, he 
could not have reigned over islands, except those in the 
immediate neighbourhood (but of these there could not be 
many) if he had not had a fleet. From this expedition (to 
Troy) we must therefore form an opinion of the nature of 
those which preceded it. If Myccnm was small, and if 
several other cities of that age do not appear to us now to 
be considerable, w r e could not cite this as a valid reason 
to doubt that the expedition was as great as the poets 
have represented it and as tradition confirms it to have 
been." 

The port of Mycenae was not Nauplia, but Clones 
(‘Hiwts), w hich w r as likew ise situated on the Gulf of Argos, 
to the south-east of Nauplia. It seems to have been de¬ 
stroyed as far back as the Dorian invasion. Strabo * men¬ 
tions that it was entirely destroyed, and was no longer a 
port in hi5 time. According to Homer,f ’Hiopes took part 
in the Trojan war, and belonged to Diumcdes, the king of 
Argos and vassal of Agamemnon. 

Of the power and riches of the JYlupids we see 
the most substantial and unmistakable proofs in the many 
vast subterranean buildings which Pausanks^ following 
the tradition, calls their Treasuries, and which cannot have 


* vm. p. 373. 
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served for any other purpose than to hoard up the roval 
wealth, 

I must here mention that, besides the Treasuries before 
described in Mycemc proper and in irs suhurb, there is still 
another Treasury close to the great Her; cum. which is, ac¬ 
cording to Strabo,* 10 stadia, but according to Pausanias.j 
1 j stadia from Mycenae. Besides, the conformation of the 
slopes between the Treasury of Atreus and the Lions’ (late 
leads me to think that there is still one more large treasury 
hidden about halfway between these two points. 

PausaniasJ writes: “ Amongst other remains of the 
wall is the gate, on which stand lions. They (the walls and 
the gate) arc said to be the work of the Cydopes, who built 
the trail for Proteus at Ttryns. In the ruins of Mycernc is 
the fountain called Perseia and the subterranean buildings of 
Atreus and his children, in which they stored their treasures. 
There is the sepulchre of Atreus, and the tombs of the 
companions of Agamemnon, who on their return from 
Ilium were killed at a banquet by iEguthus, The identity 
of the tomb of Cassandra is called in question by tiie Lace- 
drrmoniani of Amyckc. There is the tomb of Agamemnon 
and that of his charioteer Euryraedon, and of Electra. 
Telcdamus and Pelops were buried in the same sepulchre, 
for it is said that Cassandra bore these twins, and that, while 
as yet infants, they were slaughtered by .Kgisthua together 


* VI1L p. 3&S, 1 II. t'j. 
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with their parents, Hcllanicus (4.95-411 b.C.) writes that 
Pylades, who was married to Elect ra with the consent of 
Orestes, had by her two sons, Medon and Strophius. 
Clytemncstra and /Egisrhus were buried at a little distance 
from the wall, because they were thought unworthy to 
have their tombs inside of it, where Agamemnon reposed 
and those who were killed together with him " 

Strange to say, Colonel Leake,* * * § Dodwellj ProkeschJ 
Ernest Currius,^ and all others who have written on the 
Peloponnesus, have interpreted this passage of Pausanias 
erroneously ; for they thought that, in speaking of the wall, 
he meant the wall of the city, and not the great wall of the 
Acropolis; and they therefore understood that he fixed the 
site of the five sepulchres in the i&mr city, and the site of 
the tombs of Clytemncstra and /Egisthus outside of it. 
But that such was not his intention, and that he had solely 
in view the walls of the citadel, he shows by saying that in the 
wall is the Lions Gate, It is true that he afterwards speaks 
of the ruins of Mycenae, in which he saw the fountain 
Perscia and the treasuries of Atreus and his sons, by which 
latter he can only mean the large treasury described above, 
which is indeed in the lower city, and perhaps some of the 
smaller treasuries in the suburb. But as he again says 
further on that the graves of Clytemncstra and ,'Egisthus 
are at a little distance outside the wall, because they were 
thought unworthy to be buried inside of it, where Aga¬ 
memnon and his companions reposed, there cannot be any 
doubt that he had solely in view the huge Cyclopean walls 
of the citadel. Besides, Pausanias could only speak of such 
walls as he saw, and not of those which he did not sec. He 
saw the huge walls of the citadel, because they were at his 


• * Peioponnesiaca,’ voL Li. p, 365. 
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time exactly as they are now ; but he could not see the 
wall of the lower city, because it had been originally only 
very thin, and it had been demolished 638 years before Ids 
time; nor was he an archaeologist, to search for its traces 
or still less to make excavations to find them. 

The site of Mycenae presented in the time of Pausanias 
just the same bare wilderness of rugged pasture land, inter¬ 
spersed with slopes and precipitous cliffs, as at the present 
day. No change can have taken place there, and the 
remnants of the lower city wall were undoubtedly in his 
time as trilling as they are now. Nay, such is their insig¬ 
nificance, that only the traces of the wall on the ridge 
seem to have been remarked by travellers, and nobody 
before me appears to liavc ever noticed the traces of 
the wall on the opposite side, which runs along the bank 
of the ravine torrent. 

For these decisive reasons, I have always interpreted 
the famous passage in Pausanias in the sense that the five 
tombs were in the Acropolis, I proved tliis in my work 
* Ithaque, le Peloponn£se et Troie,' which I published 
in the beginning of 1869, page 97. In February, 1874, 
therefore, 1 sank there thirty-four shahs in different places, in 
order to sound the ground and to find out the place where I 
should have to dig for them. The six shafts which I sank 
on the first western and south-western terrace gave very 
encouraging results, and particularly the two which I dug 
within t oo yards south of the Lions' Gate; for not only did 
I strike two Cyclopean house-walls, but 1 also found an 
unsculptured slab resembling a tombstone, and a number 
of female idols and small cows of terra-cotta. 1 therefore 
resolved at once on making extensive excavations at this 
spot, hut 1 was prevented by various circumstances which 
I need not explain here, and it is only now that I have 
found it possible to carry out my plan. 

I began the great work on the 7th August, 1876, with 
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sixty-three workmen, whom I divided into three parties. I 
put twelve men at the Lions' Gate, to open the passage 
into the Acropolis; I set forty-three to dig, at a distance 
of 40 feet from that gate, a trench 113 feet Jong and 113 
feet broad; anti the remaining eight men I ordered to dig a 
trench on the south side of the I reasury in the lower city 
near the Lions* Gate, in search of the entrance. But the 
sod ar the Treasury was as hard as stone, and so full of 
large blocks, that it took me two weeks to dig only as far 
down as the upper part of the open triangular space above 
the door, from which I could calculate that the threshold 
would be 33 feet lower. 

I had also very hard work at the Lions’ Gate, owing to 
the huge blocks by which the passage was obstructed, and 
which seem to have been hurled from the adjoining walls 
at the assailants, when the Acropolis was captured by the 
Argives in 468 me. The obstruction of the entrance must 
date from that time, for the dibris in which the boulders 
are imbedded has not been formed by a series of successive 
habitations, but it has evidently been gradually washed 
down by the rain water from tile upper terraces. 

Immediately to the left, on entering the gate, I brought 
to light a small chamber, undoubtedly the ancient door¬ 
keeper's habitation, the ceiling of which is formed by 
one huge slab. The chamber is only 4 i fe et high, and it 
would not be to the taste of our present doorkeepers * but 
in the heroic age comfort was unknown, particularly to . 
slaves, *nd being tinknmvn it was unmissed 

No ancient writer mentions the fact that Mycenai was 
rrinhabited after its capture by the Argivcs and the expul¬ 
sion of its inhabitants. On the contrary. Diodorus Skulus 
who lived at the time of Julius Casar and Augustus after 
having described the tragic fate of Mycen<r s adds: “This 
city, which was in ancient times blessed with wealth and 
power, which produced such great men and accomplished 
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such important actions, was thus destroyed and remained 
uninhabited till the present time 7 * That Mycenae was 
uninhabited at the time of Strabo (that is, under Augustus), 
vve must conclude from his remark, “ So that 0/ the city 0/ 
the Mycenmns not even a vestige can tuna he found "f It 
was certainly also uninhabited at The time of Pausanias 
(a.d. 170}, who describes its ruins. 

But I have brought to light most positive proofs that 
it had been again inhabited, ami that the new town must 
have existed tor a long period, probably for more than two 
centuries; because there is at the surface of the Acropolis 
a layer of dihrh of the Hellenic time, which goes to an 
average depth of three feet. Though I cannot fix by the 
fragments of pottery die precise period of the reoccupation of 
the town, yet as painted pottery of the best Hellenic period 
■ is missing, and as the numerous terra-cotta figures and 
iluted vases which I find are evidently of the Macedonian 
age down to the second century n,c,, I presume that the 
new colony may have been founded in the beginning of the 
fourth, and may have been abandoned in the beginning of 
the second century b.c. These two limits seem to be 
confirmed by the bronze medals found, nearly all of which 
show on one side u I lera head with a crown, on the other a 
column, having to its left a helmet and to its right a Q. 
This character is generally thought to be a 0, and thus 
the coin is attributed to the Argolic city of Thyrea. But, 
in the opinion of my worthy friends A. IVstolaccas and P. 
I, am pros, which I accept, the B is the spirihes asper, and 
belongs to the still unknown word which records the value 
of the coin. This coin belongs to the city of Argos, and 
is of the Macedonian age, which makes it utterlv impossible 
that the sign should be a ©. the 0 with this meaning 
hat ing only come into use at tile time of the Roman con- 

* XL 65 t «nt awonp-M ji ijyji -ruin' naff i/jiiit ^vonui'- 
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quest. T hero was an entire absence ot Roman or Byzan¬ 
tine coins. I may here remark that Mycenae proper appears 
to have struck no coins; at least none has ever been found. 

Below the comparatively modern Hellenic city I lind 
by thousands the fragments of those splendidly-painted 
archaic vases, which 1 have already mentioned when speak- 


mg of Tiryns. The type of vase which [ most frequently 
find here is in die shape of a globe with a flat foot, and 
terminating above in a very pretty narrow neck, without an 
opening, the top of which is joined on each side by a beau- 
ti fully-shaped handle to the upper part of the body. The 
real mouth of the vase is in the shape of a funnel, and 
always near to the dosed neck.* These 


* In flic engraving. No. 3J , the spent is partly hidden by one of lie 
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the most variegated painted ornamentation of horizontal 
circular bands* spiral lines, or other fanciful decorations, 
which vary on each vase. In the centre of the flat top of 
the closed neck is usually a white point, surrounded by 
three, four, six: or more red circles; but sometimes there is 
a cross painted in the middle of the circles. 

Vases of the same form sometimes occur in Attica; 
some specimens ol them have also been found in Cyprus 



^ITB-Cotti Jq£, Gtmmd ^doflr: Imei bbclc. \j to ,) .Sue, j ; g, 

as well as in Egyptian tombs. Mr. Charles T. Newton 
has called my attention to forty-three vases of exactly the 
same form, which have been found in a tomb at Ialysus on 
the island of Rhodes, together with other objects which 
also occur in Mycena?; but in the same tomb was also 
found an Egyptian scara&tetts with the cartouche of 
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Amunoph III., wlio is thought by Egyptologists to have 
reigned not later than b.c. 1400. 

As there are almost as many varieties of painted orna¬ 
mentation as there are vases, and as in most instances this 
ornamentation is most complicated and has never been 
found before, it would be a vatn attempt on my part 
to describe it, and 1 therefore simply refer to the engrav¬ 
ings.* But generally speaking, 1 may remark that the 
decoration with spiral lines prevails; that fragments like 
the so-called Attic vases with geometrical patterns are 



Siq, 17- Vat? tif Ydfcnr War*, wish bbdt and jetin linn. [j m_ 1 AftLuJ liir. 

numerous; tfiat flowers, branches, and leaves occasionally 
occur; and that bands of wedge-shaped signs, resembling 
ijsti-spines, are frequent, as well as 7-igiag lines and 
circular bands. The cross with the marks of four 
naiis may often be seen; as well as the py, which is 
usually also represented with four points indicating the 


* See the Plates of Mycenean Pottery, Nos. 30-78. A Vase (No. 
ajrtj is placed, for the sake of convenience, as a tail-piece to Chapter II, 
P- 5 1 * 
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four nails, rims m These signs cannot but represent 
the suas/t&i, formed by two pieces of wood, which were 
laid across and fixed with four nails, and in the joint of 



Nfc A Ttm Cfltia Vp4t The hnr#di. yel]i..w and radrtLih, the linei hfjci. ! t tj M.] ActutaJ itie r 
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which the holy tire was produced by friction by a third 
piece of wood.* But both the cross and the py occur for 
the most part only on the vases with geometrical patterns. 

Representations of birds and quadrupeds sometimes 
occur on vases; all are very archaic, particularly the 
quadrupeds* of which it is sometimes difficult to find 
out what the artist intended to represent. Thus there 
often occur animals with very long legs, a body re¬ 
sembling that of a horse anti the head like the beak of a 
stork, hut with two horns like those of a gazelle .% Usually 
these animals have a uniform red colour; but sometimes 
they have an ornamentation of spiral lines. In a few 

instances animals are repre¬ 
sented which perfectly resemble 
gazelles or he-goats,§ The 
bird, in the representation of 
which the Mycenean artist has 
succeeded best is the swan.|| 
Of the other birds the species 
is difficult to discern,^ In 
the representation of men also 
the artist may be said to have 
succeeded; but the vases are 
broken into so many fragments 
that there are but few entire 
painted human figures. The small vase (No. 80) shows 
warriors with large round shields ; and on a fragment 
(No. 47) is represented a man with a helmet on his head, 
leading with Iris right hand a horse, and holding in his Jett 
a lance. On other fragments are only the bodies of men 
without heads. No. U i is the mouth-piece of a jug, on which 



fffl, fia. Fabled Van. CdWfcl JftHstr, 
li.'hfcj black, bbkAdi raklinh. 

{a Hi] tounl ii±E4 


* See ‘ Troy and its Remains,' chap, vL pp. 103-4. 

+ See Nos, 31, 35, 4 b 4 6 -50 and 5s. § See Nos. 41 and 48. 

i S«-‘ M". 3 *. 35 * 5 ° and 5J. || Sec Nos, 33 , ., Q) 42 , 4S , 

^ See Nos. 30, 43, 44 
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a human head is modelled. There is also a human head 
painted on a fragment of pottery (No. 82); it has a very' 
large eye, and a head-dress in the form of a Phrygian 
cap. All these representations are very archaic. 




Nu. fli. Human Head, on the rttvulh ol A j-Utf- 
£j 1} Actual Pit 


The greater number of the vases with a large opening 
are painted both outside and inside; and in many instances 
the internal paintings by far exceed those on tile outside 
in originality and profusion of colours. Thus, for example, 
I found the fragment of a vase decorated outside with 
representations of deer, and inside with those of men and 
women. 

1 often find fragments of tripods of terra-cotta with 
two large handles, of which die three feet as well as the 
handles base two, three, four, or even live perforations, 
which can only have served fur suspension with a string, 
tin many vases without feet, the rim of the base is per¬ 
forated on either side as many times sis the handles, 

No perforated lids were found, but 1 have no doubt that 
they existed, and that, as with nearly all those found in 
Troy, the perforations in the vases served not only for 
hanging them up, but also for fastening the litis, so as to 
secure the contents. 

All the painted vases hitherto found have been made 
on the potter's wheel, except the very small ones, which are 
evidently hand-made. It is true that I found two fragments 
of coarse hand-made pottery, which can only be compared 
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to the rudest pottery of the Danish u kitchen-middens" 
( KjSkkettmoddingt ); but they had evidently been tran¬ 
sported hither front another place. 

As at Tiryns, the goblets are for the most part of white 
clay, and in the shape of large Bordeaux wine-glasses; 
nearly all have one handle (see No. 83), But there are a 
great many other goblets of the same form which have a 
uniform bright red colour, and others which, on a light red 
dead ground, have an ornamentation of numerous parallel 
dark red circular bands (see Nos. 84, 88). 









No. ij. A Cobtet ■,) SLr* s ; ( F thuvi. 

It deserves very particular attention that goblets of 
perfectly the same form were found by me in Troy at a 
depth of 50 feet {see my ‘Atlas dcs Antiquites Troyenncs/ 
Plate 105, No. 2311); further, that fourteen goblets of 
exactly the same form were found in the tomb at lalysus in 
Rhodes, already mentioned, and are now in the British 
Museum. Only the painted ornamentation of these latter 
goblets is didetent, tor it represents mostly the cuttlefish 
(sepia), bur also spirals, or that curious sea-animal which 
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so frequently occurs on the pottery of My cense (see No. 
213, </, 6 , p. 138), but never on the Mycenean goblets. 

Since the 7th inst. I have been able to gather here more 
than 300 terra-cotta idols of Hera, more or less broken, in 
the form of a woman or in that ol a cow,* Most ot the 



Nni. If—Fncm^ PtXKfT- 


farmer have ornaments painted in bright red on a dead 
ground oi light red* two breasts In relief* below which pro¬ 
trudes on each side a long horn* so that both horn* together 
form a half-circle ; anti, as I have said regarding the idols in 


* See the coloured and plain Plates of Idols £ the laUer containing 
the figures Nos. $o-i la 
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Tiryns, they must either be intended to represent cow-horns* 
or the symbolic horns of the crescent moon* or both at once. 
The head of those idols is of a very compressed shape, and 
usually covered by a large w polos." The lower part is in 
the form of a gradually widening tube. It deserves par¬ 
ticular attention that a terra-cotta idol of exactly the same 
form was found in the aforesaid tomb in Iaiysus, and h 
now in the British Museum. 

But there were also found idols of this sort with a very- 



low polos (No. rn), and perhaps a dozen idols without 
any horns; the whole upper part of the body* as far as 
the neck, being in the form of a disk (Nos. 90, gi, 9^ 
93, i r 2*); tile head is uncovered, and the hair is often 
indicated by a long tress on the back. There have also 
been found some idols with a birds head, covered or 
uncovered, large eyes, no horns, but two well-indicated 
bands joined on the breast (Nos, 99, 100, 101 f). I also 

* See also the coloured Pints C, %, m. 

+ See also the coloured Plate C, fig, L 
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found the terra-cotta figure (six inches high) of an old 
and ugly woman, probably a priestess (No. 113); the 
features arc certainly neither Assyrian nor Egyptian; the 
hands are broken ofii but they have evidently been pro¬ 
truding ; the figure lias a very rude ornamentation of 
black lines on a dead ground of strong red; the waist is 
ornamented with a number of zigzag lines, which may 



S(g. It*. Tcttm-Cvit* 
Arttuf tire. 



No, it> I'tttatVIU HgiJhc. 
(t IL) San 5 % 4 . 


possibly represent fire. The fragment (No. 1 to) seems, 
from its attitude, to have represented a rider on horseback. 

Of idols in the form of a cow hundreds were found, but 
all are more or less broken. It is very remarkable that in 
the sepulchre at lalysus there were also found two such 
cow-idols, which are now in the British Museum ; they are 
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very well preserved, and have the same painted ornamenta¬ 
tion as the cow-idols from My ccnae. 


Iron ivas already known to the Myccneam, for I found 
some knives of this metal; also some curious keys, one of 



Ho Cfefrtti in Biwie, 1**4, And Iran, Sit*, t ■ 







am! that tlicv date even from the beginning of the 
jth century flc. 

1 also found a large number of button*like objects 
which seem to have served as ornaments in the house- 


U 4 . Sty. izi. Xo- 111- Xe. Uf Xa. tit 
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which is very thick, is y 6 inches long, has tour teeth, 
each 1*6 inch long, and has a ring at the other end 
(see No, 120), But judging hy the form of these 
knives and keys, I make bold to express the opinion that 
they belong to a kte period in the history of Mycenae, 
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doors or elsewhere.* They have a lustrous blackish 
colour, and according to the analysis of my esteemed friend 
Mr. Xavier Landerer, Professor of Chemistry at Athens, 
they consist of a strongly-burnt clay varnished with a lead 
glazing. Of bronze 1 discovered several well-preserved 
knives, one of which (No. 125) still lias part of its bone 
handle; further, two arrow-heads of a pyramidal form 
without barbs (-yAw^i/e?), like the Carthaginian arrow¬ 
heads, which 1 gathered last year in my excavations at 
Motye, in Sicily. 



Of stone implements, I found two beautifully-polished 
hatchets of serpentine (see No, 116, in the lower row); 


* They ate like those figured under Nos. 137. i 35v p OT j 
No, 165, 109, 
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further, a number of weights of (home anti a number of 
hand mi I lit ones of trad me, fj inches long and ji inches 
broad, in the form of an egg which has been cut lengthwise. 
The grain was bruised between the Hat sides of two of these 
millstones; but only a kind of groats can have been pro¬ 
duced in this way, not Hour ; the bruised grain could not 
have been used for making bread. In Homer,* we find it 
used for porridge, and also for strewing on the roasted 
meat.f Of gold only a small particle has been found ; of 
silver none as yet; of lead a large quantity. 

1 also found a small anti thick terra-cotta disk, with a 
furrow all round for suspension by a string; on one side, 
which is well polished, and items ro have been covered 
with wax, arc engraved a number of the sign which 
occurs so frequently in the ruins of Troy. Whorls are 
found here by hundreds; near!)’ all are of a beautiful blue 
stone without any ornaments (sec No. 15, p- * 7 )* ^ holds 
of exactly the same kind were also found in the tomb at 
Ialysus. As yet only five whorls of terra-cotta have been 
found, and without any ornaments. 

The Myceneans seem to have been musicians, for I 
found the beautifully ornamented fragments oi a lyre of 
hone (No. 127), and a flute, of which we have the three 
pieces (Nos. 128, 129, 130), which were found at the same 
place, though at different depths, and evidently belong to 


* //. XVIIL 558-560:— 

(TTjpu^ti V SwihKiidfF Splrf SfoT# i-cmrfti* 

fimit B h JijirCuiorti 1 p.#y03t ^nor, aJ 3* ywtUKtl 
rfEtf^n AfW P fiXvfP*. 

■ 1 A little way rcmor«3, tiie brt-itiis itew 
A iiloniy ox r and fluW bcnealh an. oak 
Prepared ih-rr fttJt ; white WOfflfil Alfred, ban] Ly* 

Whitsj barley |Jorridjjc for the labourers' men]." 

LuRfc Demy* 

t Od XIV, 76^77 

urrqrfHy r ftp iff 17 r + OSwrfl-q> 

* 4 2 ' Aiwi rdiA 

Anri when he had inastctl all, he bronchi fil and pul it kfurt 1 lysiHE^ fcliil w^nu 
oil 1 he Spiii, ifrcwii offer with white fliMJr, 
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the very same instrument, No. 129, which is the upper 
piece of the flute, consists, according to Professor Landerer, 
of bone; No. 128, which is the lower piece, consists of 
very hard-baked day: both have a very symmetrical intaglio 



X*, * tj . Fa ragmenl trf a Lyra of Uw. i* s ) Sift!, y. a, ^^ 


ornamentation. The fragment of the tube of the flute 
(Xo. 130.1) consists ofpurstone, the tapis dtaris of Pliny, 
and we therefore have here a marvellous Mycxnean flute 
consisting of bone, baked clay, and stone. But potatonc 



Nu. u8_ L^M,) Noeiaff. (U) 

«*! 1 L* zari Upper tods Of A Flm*. Actual lire, 


seems to have been frequently used for flutes in antiquity, 
for 1 myself possess a flute of tapis dtaris found in 'a 
tomb in Ithaca : it bears the inscription Up£6, m and seems 


H C A K n N yf t0 belong to the 6th or 7th 
? /A y \J IVJ century r.c. Also a frag¬ 
ment ol a crystal vase was 
found j and a comb,(No. 130), which, by the analysis of 
Professor Landcrer, consists of very hart! white baked clay. 


See iuy ' Idiaque, le Pdloponntse, Troie.’ 
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u was found at a depth of i a feet; it has in the middle a 
hole for suspension with a string. I frequently find here flat 




tjl. 
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MrrTi ~Nft, ijuu^Lri of i3lc Hill- to »liidb NV m 3 anti 137 afw klriys, 


pieces of terra-cotta with painted or impressed ornaments, 
which must have served for coating the interior walls 
houses (Nos. 137 and 139). At a depth of 



S* t jf. (j«.) 


xVu. tji (1 i-J 
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11 feet, pnd sometimes of only 64 feet, below the surface, 1 
am bringing to light Cyclopean house-walls, built ot un- 
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wrought stones, joined without clay or cement, and 
founded on ttie natural rock, from la to 24 feet below the 
surface. The corner-stones of these mansions are remark¬ 
able for their massiveness. 

Ar the north end of my trench 1 have brought to light 
part of a Cyclopean water-conduit, which is still more re¬ 
markable than those of Tiryns, for there at least the water- 
conduit rests on the natural rock, while here it is imbedded 
in the tf&ris, and, as the uncut stones are joined without 
any binding material, it is really wonderful how a current 
of water could have passed along them without being 
lost through the interstices. Close to the Cyclopean water- 
conduit are twelve recesses, consisting of targe slabs of 
calcareous stone and covered by smaller ones ; in my 
opinion they cannot possibly be anything else than small 
cisterns, A few yards south of these reservoirs I have 
brought to light two tombstones, which stand in a 
direct line from north to south, and are ornamented 
with bas-reliefs of the highest interest. Unfortunately 
the tombstone to the north consists of a soft calcareous 
stone, in consequence of which it is broken in several 
places, and its upper part has not been preserved. It Is 
6 inches thick, 4 feet high, 4 ft, 2 in. broad below, and 
3 ft, 84 in. above; it shows one undivided picture, 
encompassed below as well as on both sides by a broad 
border, which is formed in the simplest way ihto rows, 
and it represents a hunting scene.* On a chariot, drawn 
by one horse, stands the hunter, who holds in his left 
hand the reins, in his right a long broad sword. Owing 
to fractures in the stone the upper part of the chariot 
is not distinctly visible, but the wheel can be well seen, 
with its four spokes forming a cross. The outstretched 
fore and hind legs of the horse appear to indicate his 
great speed. Below to the left is a tolerably well-formed 


* See the Vignette to this Chapter, No. *4, p. 51, 
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dug, with a curved tail, chasing a flying deer, probably 
a roe, whose tail however is by far too long. Just above 
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the roe's back, and between the horse’s feet, ltes an object 
winch cannot be recognised ; it may equally well repre¬ 
sent a man lying prostrate, or a cart with two wheels. 
On cither side, in the broad border formed by two vertical 
parallel fillets are three ovals or cartouches, containing a 
very curious ornamentation, which at first sight seems to 
have a symbolic signification ; but on close examination 
one finds that it is nothing more than a beamiPul orna¬ 
mentation of spiral lines. At the base are three horizontal 
fillets. Behind (he chariot is a row of signs resembling 
letters, but this also is probably nothing more than orna¬ 
mentation. 

At a distance of one foot from (his sepulchral steti 
and in the same line with it is the other (No. 140), which 
is of much harder calcareous stone, and has been therefore 
much better preserved. It is only damaged ar the trip, 
where a piece 6 to 8 inches high may be missing* its 
breadth at bottom is 3 ft. 10 in., and at top 3 ft. 7 in.; its 
height is 6 feet. It is divided into an upper and a lower 
compartment, which are separated by a horizontal fillet, 
and enclosed on three sides by two parallel bands. The 
upper compartment shows four horizontal parallel rows, 
each of six spirals, two complete and two imperfect; making 
in all twenty-four spirals united with each other and re¬ 
presenting a bant! in relief, which covers the whole field 
with a network, and which, as my friend the well-known 
archaeologist. Dr. Fr.Schlie, rightly observers in principle 
(he same as the filling up with straight lines, horizontally 
and vertically combined, into what is called a fret or kev- 
pattern (see p. 83). 

The lower part of the sculpture represents a warrior 
in a chariot, rather in 1 sitting than in a standing posture, 
for the tower part of his body is not visible 5 and whilst* 
in a very primitive manner, his head is represented in 
profile, the front side of his breast is given almost without 
any perspective diminution. He holds in his left hand 


1 
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a sword winch is still in the sheath, its handle ending 
in a large knob. In his right he holds a long object, 
which ends at the horse's mouth, and which, being at 
first thick and becoming gradually thinner, resembles 
much more a lance than the reins; and it is difficult 
to say which of the two the artist intended to represent. 
The chariot is drawn by a stallion, whose outstretched 
legs seem to indicate that he is running at great speed.* 
The tail of the animal stands upright, and its end only 
forms a curve. The legs anti the tail arc so thick in 



Xn. 1Piiiett 6f dtpiglil .wkI frcti 


proportion to die body that, were it not for the head, 
one would think that the sculptor intended to repre¬ 
sent a lion; the stallion s ears also appear more like horns 
than like real horse-ears. Just before the horse is standing 
a warrior, apparently naked, who grasps the animal's head 
with his right hand* and holds in his uplifted left hand a 


* As we never hear of heroic chariots with one horse, this mi) 1 ms 
an imperfect representation of two. The same remark applies to the 
nest tombstone. See p* M. 
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double-cdgcti sword; be seems to be Tull of anguish; bis 
bead is represented in profile, while the rest of liis body is 
shown without the slightest perspective reduction. 

To fill up the vacant space, there is represented below 
this figure and below the horse a pattern of volutes, whose 
second, third, anti fourth spirals are much larger, in pro¬ 
portion to the space, than the other Jive spirals. Mr. 
Postoliiccas calls to my notice that the curious relief-band 
above the horse resembles the pclia litnaia of the Amazons 
on the ancient vases; this relief-band consists of two 
horizontal spirals opposite to each other. The chariot gives 
us a unique and most precious specimen of the Homeric 
chariot, of which we had before but: a confused idea. The 
body of the chariot (irtipws) does not form a semicircle, as 
we were wont to imagine from the sculptures of classical 
antiquity* anti from the ancient chariot preserved in the 
museum at Munich, but it is quadrangular ; according to 
the Iliad,* the chariot-box was fastened on the chariot every 
time it was used. We see on three skies of the chariot-box 
a band or tiller, which is what llomerf doubtless means by 
the word avtug, translated by the Karl of Derby * rail.’ 

Unlike Homer’s chariot of the gods, the wheels of which 
(K’iMfXa) had eight spokes, the wheels of the chariot before 
us have only four spokes, which form a cross around the 
axle (<Ifyvi Just behind the warrior in the chariot 


* XXIV, 190 and 267. Homer also uses wt^aSa (the word only 
occurs in 1 he aecpiLitivc) for the wtclttir-hasket which held the load 
fastened or to a i .ut (ujui£a); and this, its original sense, may |>e a 
guide to its form in the chariot also {romp. OJ. si% t^i), 
f //. V. 757-733 i— 

5i Xftrimm l^atrtp 

f rTfTirfai 1 l-uiaJ If Vfpkfyvfth. ftrrp^rfi rJdir. 

4i Tike chaibE-buon] on paid ami silver Luikl& 

Was hung, tun! niuml i[ ran a double raiL. M 

| My friend* Mr. W. 5. \Y m Vans, calls my .mention to the fact that 
this four-spoked chariot wheel, seen also in the cut No, j 20 |p, 74) and 
on the Mycenean intaglios hereinafter desert bed, is ehaiactemtic of the 
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there is 1 very curious sign, the lower part of which forms 
a long hook, the upper part a spiral line. M. Postolaccas 
reminds me that this same sign very frequently occurs 
on the medals of Roman families, as, for example, on those 
of Julius Ckesar, Marcus Antoni us, and so forth, and in his 
opinion it is nothing else than the augur-staff", in Latin 
“ Iitintsi* 

On carefully examining the sculpture of the tombstones, 
I find such a marvellous accuracy' and symmetry' in all the 
spiral ornamentation, that I feel almost tempted to think 
such work can only have been produced by a school ot 
sculptors which had worked for ages in a similar sty le. On 
the other hand, the men and the animals are made as rudely 
and in as puerile a manner as if they were the primitive 
artist's first essay to represent living beings. But still there 
is a great resemblance between the bodies of the animals 
and those of the two lions on the gate; there is the same 
style of art, and much of the coarseness in the animals 
on the tombstones may be due to the inferiority of the 
calcareous stone; probably the primitive sculptor who 
chiselled them would have produced something better if lie 
had had to work on the beautiful hard breccia of which 
the sculpture above the Lions’ Gate consists. I have 
therefore not the slightest objection to admit that the 
sculptured sepulchral slabs may be of nearly the same epoch 
as the lions over the gate. 


earliest Greet coins. The early Egyptian and Ethiopian and Assyrian 
wheels have sis sjwfces. The Persian Achxmemd sculptures show 
chariots with eight-spoked wheels. 
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found there and in the twelve reservoirs — (heat significance 
of the tombstones found in the Acropolis They mark Hie Royal 
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Tombs, mentioned by Pausinias frons tradition only—Excavation 
of the Treasury close to the Lions' Gate: about as large as that of 
Atuuft Annuity of the covering up proved by the ancient 
vasts, idols. && hi the di&rii above — Herwrtok anti others, 
Foniul in the iir$mcs 9 nod in the Acrojwlts — Their vast abundance— 
Cow-heads on handles of vases, as at TrOy—Moulds for carting* 
and other ornaments of gold and silver* and curious day conn — t 
Other ornaments of glazed clay + [M>istonc p Stc* - Numerous 
objects of bronze —Curious wheels — Necklace beads of various 
stones, with intaglios of animals* and similar objects o\ other 
shapes - Two-handledgoblet : the Sfr** of Homer- 

Depth of the Mris— Breach in the great Cyclopean wall, retired 
by an anrtent wall of small stones—The quarry of Mycenae 

Mycenaij SepL 9, 1S76, 

SisCE the igtjiof August t have continued the excavations 
with an average number ot 1 25 wo rkmcn and 4 horse- 
carts, and have made good progress. As it may interest 
the reader to know what wages arc paid here, I mention 
that the daily wages ot a common labourer are -i 
drachmas** the wages of my overseers 5 to 6 drachmas, and 
the cost of each cart B drachmas* but the labourers here 
work much better and are much more honest than those 
in the TVostd. 

In the trench close to the Lions' Gate I have been 
obliged to stop the work for a time* the Archaeological 
Society of Athens having promised to send an engineer to 
repair the Cyclopean wall above and beside the gate,, anil to 
fasten the sculpture of the two lions with cram|i-itons, so 
as to secure it against the shock ol an earthquake. 

In the large second trench l have brought to light a 
second wall of smaller stones, 12 feet high, which runs 
parallel with the great circuit wall, and thus forms a curve 
of about the third part of a circle. It enters die adjoining 
field, which is now being excavated, and its direction parallel 
with the great circuit wall seems to have been unintentional. 
It is not* however, vertical* but Its western lace slopes at an 

11 The Greek drachma is worth about 8 y. English. 
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angle of 75 degrees with tire horizon, like the great tower 
of Ilium. Ir deserves attention that here and there we see in 
this wall wrought flat slabs, which give the impression that 
the wall belongs to a later period than the Cyclopean circuit 
wall On this wall arc two parallel tows of large, closely- 
joined slabs of a calcareous stone, which show the same 
inclination as the wall, and appear to form, with the part in 
the adjoining field, a full circle. If so, the wall, on which 
these rows of slabs stand, can only have been built for the 
purpose of supporting them in this lower port of the Acro¬ 
polis, and of raising them to the level of their prolongation 
on the muili higher neighbouring ground. It deserves 
particular attention that on the inner side of the supposed 
circle, namely, on the side towards which the parallel rows of 
slabs incline, the vacant space has evidently been filled up 
with Mris to the very top of the wall immediately after 
its completion + * 

I frequently found here, at a depth of from three to four 
feet, ashes of burnt animal matter, also masses of bones of 
animals, but no bones which I can identify as human, for 
no skull lias turned up. The space between the two 
slanting parallel rows of slabs was filled with Mm, mixed 
with innumerable fragments of beautiful archaic pottery, 
and a great many IIera-idols, but no bones were found 
there. Within the curve, and very near to the two parallel 
rows of slabs, I brought to light two more sculptured 
tombstones of a hard calcareous stone (see Nos. 141, 142), 
one of which is in the same line with the two sculptured’ 
slabs which 1 have already described, and only r ft. 5 in 
south of them. It is 3 ft. 8J in. broad at the base/and 
3 ft- 7 i in. at top \ 6 in. thick, and 4 ft. a in. long; and 
ilms the line of the three tomhstoncis together is i ^ ft 3 in 
long. This newly discovered third tombstone (No* 141} 


• This most curious enclosure will be more MW described and the 
important i|LicsUQn of its use discussed, in the following Chapter. 
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shows, like the two others, on its western side, a sculpture 
in bas-relief! which is divided by a horizontal fillet into 
two compartments, and is encompassed on all sides by two 
parallel fillets. Of the upper part of the stone a piece, 
apparently about one foot high, is missing. In the upper 
compartment is represented a warrior, whose head and neck 
are not now visible on account of the breaking of the 
stone. He is represented standing on a chariot drawn 
apparently by only one horse*, the outstretched hind ami 
fore legs and the uplifted tail of which seem to indicate that 
he is running with great velocity, just as on the two tomb¬ 
stones already described; the fore and hind legs of the horse 
arc not separated, but appear as one broad leg. In this case 
the reins with which the warrior guides the horse are well 
indicated by one broad band; also the horse's tail is less 
busby and better proportioned, but the rest of the animals 
body is a perfect copy of that of the horse on tile preceding 
bas-relief. The chariot-box is here exceedingly low, and 
very small when compared with that of the chariot on the 
other tombstone, but it is not less remarkable, because it 
is surrounded by a band or fillet which is double 

on the lower part. Just behind this chariot-box is repre¬ 
sented an enormously broad two-edged knife, the handle 
of which terminates in a very thick knob. As such a 
knife can never have existed, I presume that the artist 
intended to represent here a two-edged sword with a 
thick knob at the end of the handle, but that for want of 
space he made it very short, without however diminishing 
its breadth, for which there tvas room enough. The one 
wiled which is visible is much like that of the chariots 
on the other tombstones, for it Las also only four spokes, 
forming a cross round the axle. The adversary on foot, 
who is visible on the right side, anti whose upper part is 
likewise missing owing to the breaking of the stone, does 


• See note on p. S3, 
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nut stand tm the same level as the horse and the chariot, 
but he appears as if hovering in the air, on a level with 
the warrior in the chariot. He assaults the latter with a 
long lance, on which can be seen an object of a peculiar 
form, which much resembles one of the plain Trojan idols," 
and must have served to attach the lance to the shoulder. 

In the lower compartment we see two large circles, 
forming a figure of eight, lying horizontally, and in each 
of the two circles six spirals, of which the adjacent parts 
are linked together alternately, on the inside and outside, 
by curved bands in relief Below the sculpture at the 
foot of the tombstone ive see two spiral ornaments im¬ 
perfectly scratched in the stone, as if the artist had made 
a trial sketch of what he was going to can e on the tablet. 
Our present artists make their sketches on paper, but the 
early Myeencaa sculptor had neither paper ant! pencil nor 
pen and ink at his disposal, and so he math his trial sketch 
on the Stone itself, but on its lower part, which was to be 
sunk into the ground and was therefore hidden from the 
eye. 

At a distance of only 10 feet south of the sculptured 
tombstone last described, and almost in a straight line 
with the three slabs, is the fourth tombstone (No. 142), 
carved with a bas-relief which likewise faces the west. 
This stiti is also a trapezium, 6 in. thick, 6 ft. high, 4 ft. 
broad at the lower end, and 3 ft. io4 in. at the upper 
end. Of the upper end a piece, probably about a foot 
long, is missing. That side of the stilt which feces the 
west has a broad border to the right and left, and the 
remaining space is divided into three vertical compart¬ 
ments of equal breadth, which reach down to more than 
half the height of the stone. With the exception of two 
vertical lines, which form 3 border to the right and left, 
the middle compartment U left unsculptured, and was 

" Set: 1 Vtoy and ns Remains/ p, jf.. fig L - 0m 


1S76.I the fourth sculptured tombstone. 
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probably intended to represent a column. The two side 
compartments contain a broad wave-pattern, which repre¬ 
sents the coils of a serpent, and descends vertically from 
tile top to the bottom, following the direc¬ 
tion of the fillets. Though it is only in 
low’-relief, it appears to be vigorously carved. 
If, as Dr. Fr. SclUie observ es to me, we had 
to show this pattern {*) by broken straight 
lines, we should do it in the manner shown 
by the pattern (ti). 

Immediately to the south of this tombstone, in the 
same line with it, and separated from it by only one foot, 
is another tombstone, un sculptured. Two more unsculp¬ 
tured sepulchral slabs 
each 
reer to the 
east ot the first three 
sculptured tomb¬ 
stones ; and at a 
distance of 40 feet 
directly to the south 
of the former, stand 
two more unsculp- 
tured tombstones, 4 
feet apart. All theun- 
sculptuml slabs like¬ 
wise stand vertically 
and face the west. 

At the foot of the 
sculptured tombstone 
first described I 
found a handful of 
black ashes, and among them a large button of wood, 
covered with a thick leaf of gold, on which is engraved 
a circle, and within it a triangle containing the repre¬ 
sentations of three long broad knives, the handles of 
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which are formed by beautiful spiral lines, 1 also fount! 
at tlie feet ol most of the tombstones grey ashes of burnt 
animal matter, which I at first thought was from human 
bodies; but as I found together with them bones which on 
closer investigation turn out to be those of animals, 1 
now thin, It the ashes must be from sacrifices. There 



K*. 1*4. Ftteof w TafrilMUrfit, ( 4 kt.) Silt * : about. 


certainly appear to have been some more sculptured tomh- 
sjnnes here, for I find in this and in the adjoining field* 
at a depth of to to 13 feet below the surface, a number 
of fragments of sepulchral siila. 

Of these the most interesting (No. 143) consists of 
hard calcareous stone, and is 13 in. long, 11 in, broad, and 
Gj in. thick. It represents a boy, apparently naked, who 
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had do doubt been made standing on a chariot, tor he 
holds in his left hand the reins, indicated by a broad band ; 
bis right hand is also stretched our, but not holding any¬ 
thing ; his head-dress is indicated by two curved lines on 
the head: the two vertical lines to the left were part of the 
border of the stilt. A second fragment is 22 in, long. 



MS- of*Totnfcmun*, (jl id,) 5 ux 1 5 3 - afr*ul, 


1 7 in. broad, and 6 in. thick, and consists of a soft cal¬ 
careous stone, in consequence of which the sculpture is 
much defaced and quite indistinct. 

The third fragment (No. 144), 2 ft. 6 in. long, % ft. 
broad, ami 6 in. thick, is evidently the upper right-band 
part of a stilt. This abo consists of a soft calcareous 
stone, and the sculpture is consequently much defaced. It 
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is dividedi by broad fillets into three compartments, of 
which the upper one as well as that to the right contain, 
spirals, whilst we see the fore-part oi two horses in that 
to the left below. 

Another fragment (No. 145) is apparently the left 
upper part of a $t£lt ; it is 1 it. & in. broad, 2 it. - in. 



Xol i** r 147, 14ft Tbree pioca of T«n 4 Mira«a. ij 4 “ 1 Su* 1 : ^ atluuL - 


high, and 4 in. thick, and likewise consists oi a solt 
calcareous stone. It has to the left a border oi two 
fillets, at the top the slight remnant of one fillet, and is 
divided by a horizontal fillet into two compartments, of 
which the upper one has beautiful spirals,forming the same 
pattern as on No. 140, whilst of the lower compartment 
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only a small part remains, the sculpture of which is 
effaced. 

I also show three fragments of tombstones, all of a 
harder calcareous stone, and therefore better preserved. 
The upper one (No. 146), which is 1 ft. high, 10J in. 
broad, and 4? in, thick, has a horder of two broad and 
three narrower bands, above which only the foot of a horse 
is visible. The two lower fragments (Nos. 147, 148) show 
spirals; the former is ioJ in. long and broad, and 4J in, 
thick; the latter is 101 in. Jong, 10 in. broad, and 4? in. 
thick. Of two more fragments of stela of a soft calca- 
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rcous stone (Nos. 149, 150), the first represents to 
the left spirals, to (he right a horse; the second, which 
has only spirals, is 1 ft. 6 in. high, 16 in. broad, and 4 in, 
thick, 

l have also been fortunate enough to discover, only 
3 ft. below the surface, a piece of a quadrangular column 
of red porphyry, in. long, io§ in. broad, and 8 in. 
thick, ornamented with a splendid low relief of palmettos 
lying horizontally (No. 151). Two of these stand opposite 
to each other, and are united by a rectangular middle piece, 
which, within an upper and a lower horizontal border, is 
divided on both sides, to the right and left, by t hree ver¬ 
tical band-like cuts into seven upright rectangular fields, of 
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which the middle one is as broad as the three on either side. 
This middle piece reminds one of the Doric triglyphs. To 
the right and left of die palmettos we see the fragments of 
other ornaments of a similar kind, and it seems that the 
whole column has been decorated in this way. Above the 
palmettos there is a row of denticles, and there has no doubt 
been a similar row below. The two middle palmettos re¬ 
semble a saloon furnished with seats all round. I further 
found at a depth of about 11 ft. 6 in. the fragment of 
another column or frieze of red porphyry, 83 in. long, to in. 



So. 151. Hwe of A 4|iMd#JUi£ijlu CuluOtA Hjf ft*J IVjryhyiy. (,1 M.J Sira; 1; f. alrauL 


broad, and 4! in, thick, carved with a beautiful spiral (see 
No. i^a). 

Although, as Dr. Fr. Schlie thinks, the technical 
treatment of the low-relief of all these stria 1 may not 
be vastly different from a whole series of archaic reliefs 
of ancient Greek art, yet such figures ami such an orna¬ 
mentation have never been fount! yet on Greek sculp- 
ttires. The stela; of Mycenm are, therefore, unique in 
their kind. It is true that the manner of filling up with 
manifold beautiful spiral ornaments the space not covered 
bv the forms of men and animal' reminds us of the prin¬ 
ciples of the painting on the so-called orientalizing vases. 

H 
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But nowhere do we see on the sculptures of Mvcenai the 
ornamentation of plants, which is so characteristic ol this 
class uf ancient Greek representations. The whole style is 
rather a linear ornamentation with forms in powerful low- 
relief, and herein we obtain an interesting guide to that 
epoch in the development of Greek art, which preceded the 
so-called GreetO-Phetiician period, that is the time when 
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its course was determined by oriental influences. The 
beginning of this latter period Mr. Newton fixes with 
certainty not later than n.c, 800. But these Mycencan 
representations, which arc decorated exclusively with linear 
ornanaenration in relief, arc again remarkable because we 
see in them living beings such as man, the horse, the dog, 


• The friere, No. 153, is described, and its broad face shown an 
p. 140, No. ii6; the fragment No. 154 is described on ji. ui, 
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anti tlm deer, which arc not reduced to a more or less 
linear design, such as those on the Trojan whorls,* but 
which are given, though rudely, anti in a puerile way, in 
full bodily form, precisely as the nature of the relief 
requires. 

These reflections lead us to the conviction that the 
Myceoeut reliefs must be brought into relation with the 
ancient architecture of Mycenae. Let us compare with 
them only the preserved remnants of the ornamentation ot 
the gateway of the “Treasury of At re us” and its semi* 
column, as restored In Professor Donaldson .f Therefore it 
canruU appear an unfounded assumption, if we claim for 
these ancient monuments the middle of the second millen¬ 
nium tt.c., and if we insert them for the future as an 
important link into the history of art. As Mr. A. S. 
Murray, of the Brit is Si Museum, justly observed to me, 
the spiral ornamentation is no proof whatever "1 an orien¬ 
talizing influence, because every wire must have given to 
the early artist the idea of die spiral ornamentation; nay , 
we find the spiral ornamentation even on the ancient 
Mexican and Peruvian monuntents. 

Close to the twelve small reservoirs on the north side 
ol my second trench, is a Cyclopean house without 
a roof, which even now is on its south side 24 ft. high. 
It contains only one chamber, 17 ft . long and gh ft, 
broad; its east wall is 3 ft. 4 in., and its west wall 3 ft., 
thick. On the south side it has two walls, the inner one 
3 ft. 4 in., the outer one 3 ft. 3 in-, thick; against its north 
wall, which is 3 ft. thick, leans another, 64 ft, thick; and 
thus the passage of the door, which is on this side, is not 
less than 94 ft. long, I excavated in this house, and found 
it filled with ashes both of wood anil of animal matter, 
intermixed with bones, particularly oi swine, and with 


* See * Troy and its Remnins,' Plates sstvii-xxni. 
t See supplementary volume to Stuart's ' Athens.' 
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millions of fragments of painted archaic vases. But I found 
nothing worth mentioning, except a certain quantity of 
baked wheat and vetches, a weight of jasper with a perfo¬ 
rated handle for suspension (No. 135), some well-preserved 
archaic vases, the fragment {No. 156) of a vase with sieve- 
like perforations, and a certain number of whorls of blue 
stone. One of these vases is particularly interesting for its 
painted ornamentation, showing two swans, which hold 
their heads together, much like the two eagles in the 
Russian arms. 
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1 have not been more lucky with the twelve small 
reservoirs formed of four large slabs, for they contain 
nothing else than the remnants of household utensils, and 
particularly fragments of archaic vases. 

The four sculptured and five unsculptured sepulchral 
slabs undoubtedly mark the sites of tombs cut deep in the 
rock, the exploration of which, however, i must needs delay 
until I have terminated all my excavations in the northern 
part of the Acropolis. 

The presence of these numerous sepulchres near the 
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Lions’ Gate, and thus in the most prominent part of the 
citadel, in a place where one would have expected to 
lind the king’s palace, is very significant; the more so, as 
the slabs of the two parallel rows perfectly resemble the 
five unsculpturcd tombstones and the slabs ol the twelve 
small reservoirs, and all these monuments appear to have 
been erected simultaneously, 

I know' of no example in history of an acropolis having 
ever served as a burial place, except the small building of 
the Caryatides in the Acropolis of Athens, which was called 
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the Sepulchre of Cecrops, the first king ol Athens, But 
we now know with certainty that Cecrops is nothing else 
than Kacyapa or Cacyapa, who was a sun-god, and thus 
the story of Cecrops having heen buried in the Acropolis is 
a [Hire myth. But here in the Acropolis oi Mycenm the 
tombs arc no myth, they arc a tangible reality. Brit who 
have the great personages been, and what immense services 
did they render to Myccntr, to have received the signal 
honour of such a burial place r 

1 do not for a moment hesitate to proclaim that l have 
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found here the sepulchres which Pausaoias, following the 
r nidi don 3 attributes to At reus, to the “ king of men * Aga¬ 
memnon, to his charioteer Eurymedon, to Cassandra, and 
to their companions. But it is utterly impossible that 
Pan said as shuuld have seen these tombstones, because, 
when he visited Mycentr, about 170 a.d,, all tlic 
sepulchral monuments had for ages been covered by 
a laver of pre-historic debris, from 8 to 10 ft. thick, 
on which an Hellenic city had been built and had again 
been abandoned about tour centuries before his time, 
after having added a layer of Hellenic ruins, 3 ft. thick, 
ro the deep stratum of prehistoric remains. Thus he 
could only have known of the existence of these sepulchres 
by tradition. 

In the Treasury close to the Ido ns* Gate the work ad¬ 
vances but very slowly, the soil being as hard as stone, ami 
only to-day has mv trench reached a sufficient depth to 
enable me to begin the excavation of the triangular space 
above the door. My supposition that this Treasury would 
turn our to be nearly of the same size as the Treasury of 
Atreus seems to be confirmed by the width of the 
approach (“dromos"), which is in the latter 20 ft. 7 in., in 
the former 19 ft. 8 in., broad. 

These conical buildings, 30 ft. high, were constructed 
under the slope of a hill, and were destined to remain subter¬ 
ranean: for, as before stated, the outside surface of the stones 
is quite irregular, and the whole building is covered all 
round with a thick layer of stones, the weight of which 
holds the masonry fast together. I feel certain that the 
tradition is correct which says that these mysterious build¬ 
ings served as the store-houses of the wealth of the earl)' 
kings; but there can be no doubt that as Jong as they 
served as treasuries the dmmos ** and the entrance gate 
were unobstructed, and the great question, therefore, arises, 
why and when were the “dmmos" and the gate hidden 
under the tremendous masses of dibrisf 
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It has been asserted that they were 
the Dorian invasion; but did thecxcav 
of At reus in 1810 by Veit Pasha, tl 
produce anything else 
than a stone table, a J3ts 

few sculptured slabs, A"X7wSb 

and fragments of p*Yl 1 v g 
brazen plates; and 
was it worth while to /if: 
bury empty treasuries; 4 
Bur it is a fact that ~ 
they were buried, and, ,, 

as to the chronology ' 5 S 5 m 

of the event, the 'w 

the layer of 


pottery in 

dibrhi which covers 
the “droroos" of each, 
gives us fortunately 
some clue, for I find 
there continually Very 
ancient painted pottery 
with geometrical patterns, resembling the Attic vases which 
until now have been considered as the most ancient terra¬ 
cottas in Greece; as well as 
very 1 rude terra-cotta idols 
of Hera in the female and 
cow forms. The style of the 
notterf is seen in the an- 
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quently recurring animal in 

form of a crane, but which may have been intended to 
represent a horse, and after that follows a beautiful band 
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of key-patterns. On another fragment (No. 158) is 
only a row of the same birds or horses between two 
bands, cadi of three parallel circular lines; also 
can, ornamented with vertical lines, was found 
course it is perfectly certain that the debris which covers 
the entrance has been brought there from other places, 
but as it contains solely fragments of very ancient painted 
terra-cottas nearly all of them with geometrical patterns. 


N*. IS* t*jllirT«i»w«M, »ftb4Cinr , iktul,« l il*h a adl e fl f l iVM. ( + a,) Annul ,1k l 


the filling-up of the entrance must have been already 
effected in a remote antiquity, and the Treasury itself 
is doubtless more ancient than the Treasury of Atrcus, 

Of the idols found in the “dromos" before the Treasury 
now in question the most ancient Jlcra-idoJs, in the shape 
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of a woman, arc very rudely made, sometimes without painted 
ornaments, ami they have a head either oblong or round, with 
or without a diadem, and large eyes. Some are with breasts, 
others without; the hands are either protruding or folded 
on the breast. To the same epoch no doubt belong the 
female idols with a very 
compressed bare head, 
large eyes, out-stretched 
hands, and no breasts; or 
with tw r o breasts, below 
protrudes 
that both 
horns together form a 
semicircle also the mate 
idol, with its head orna¬ 
mented in front with a 
diadem, bearing a star, a 
long aquiline nose, large 
eyes, and a long protrud¬ 
ing U'ard ;y anil some 
very archaic cow idols, 
with painted red or black 
ornamentation (see No. 

118, p, 74); also the 
fragment of a vase of 
granite, and a small female 
figure in silver with long 
hair. 

In the Acropolis the most common idols are those 
of Hera as a woman with horns or in the shape of a 
cow-. In fact, they are so abundant that up to this time I 
have been able to gather more than (say) 700 of them, but 
all are more or less mutilated. Among the forms of the idols 
found abundantly in the Acropolis 1 must further mention 


See No. 94. 


t See No. m3. 
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may have been intended primitively to represent the full 
moon* hecause Hera was originally the moon-goddess, anti 
her cow-horns, and subsequently her whole cow-charactcr, 
cannot but be derived from the symbolic horns of the 
crescent moon. Lastly, I have to mention the Jess frequent 
female idol with a perfectly modelled cow-head; but 
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that with a round uncovered bird's head,* and that with 
a \ ery compressed head, with large eyes, and a polos In the 
form of a bowl, on which is often painted a cross; both 
these idols I told their hands on the breasts, and have no 
characteristic of the cow.f 1 may further mention the 
very frequently occurring idol, the whole middle part of 
which is in the form, or nearly so, of a disk,J and which 


Nol i£i. litdi of Hera. t-rS hJ Tf il“- h=?t. 
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| See Nos. 93-93, 
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this type U only found on the handles of vases, anti the 
body of the woman is always incomplete, never reaching 
further down than the breast, and frequently finishing 


N-U, *6*- The. two head m ituold firf Ciili^a rarkna OaiMflb. 1.4 Jt,! Actual 

with the neck, on which the necklace is never forgotten.* 
By a strange coincidence the three or four terra-cotta 


* Set? Nos. 15^ i6o r und Lhe cotonrcd Plate O p figs, n* o P p. 
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cow-beads found in Troy were likewise on the handles of 
vases.* One headless Hera-idol was found, with two well 
preserved horns and two breasts. The head is not broken 
off, for it was never intended to have a head, I may also 
mention that many perfectly hat idols were found, showing 
on each side a head with a king muzzle and large eyes in 
protile, but no indication of horns. (See Xo, i6i_f) 

Except the button with a gold plate, already mentioned, 
no objects of gold or silver have been found yet; but that 
these metals were in extensive use cannot be doubted. 1 
found a mould consisting, according to Professor Xavier 
Landerer, of very line dark red granite; it shows on both 
skies together fourteen different fanciful types of earrings 
and other ornaments, all of which were probably cast in 
gold or stiver (sec No. t6a). I found also a smaller 
mould, which consists, according to the same Professor, of 
basalt, and is in form of a cube (see No, 163): it has on 
all the six sides moulds for casting ornaments, of which 
the types may be seen in the engravings; amongst others, 
it has a type for casting small cones with parallel horizontal 
circles, of which I find here a large number, (See No. 164.) 
They consist of a lustrous blackish mass, which Professor 
Landerer lias analysed and found to consist of a hard- 
baked clay which has been varnished with a lead glaze. 
Mr. Newton also kindly showed me, among the objects 
found in the tomb at Ealysus, very small cones with parallel 
horizontal circles of the very same composition as these 
Mycenean cones. I also very frequently find here small 
disks of the same composition, with impressed flowers or 
other ornamentation, which must have served as ornaments 


• See * Troy and its Remains,' p, sp4. 

t I call particular attention to the Egyptian sepulchral paintings 
published by Mr, G, A. Hoskins in bis 1 Travels in Ethiopia and Upper 
Egypt/ where we see among the offerings some vases from which 
similar heads look out 
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ORNAMENTS OK GLAZED CLAY. 


on die doors or elsewhere (No. 165), and these also figure 
in the British Museum among the objects from the tomb 


i6ji F<flpf ffciv* cf a lia-utllcd WvtAd ^ lUaalL |j H .1 Actiurl 

of ialvsus. The quadrangular piece (No, i66) t on which 
may be seen a very well-represented cuttle-fish between two 



Ssn. id*. itfc, 1*. 


Omaju-cnEi at Gbtf 0»3^ ■ [ v ■ Actasl *i«- 




vertical borders with teeth-like cuts, has four perforations 
tor attaching it with pins. As I have already mentioned. 
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tlic object No. 167, which has the form of a mushroom, 
hut a perforation in its whole length, is of the same 
material ; tills also must have served as an ornament, 
while the whole rube-like lower pan w'as sunk into the 
object which was to be ornamented, so that the head 
alone protruded, and map have served to put in a flower 
or something else. Of the same baked clay with a var¬ 
nished lead glaze there was further found a large perforated 
head (No. ifiS). 



|*WL r&7 + ifcSp 1 UiUJdiitHi. CliJ 1 , *|-4 **■! AcU4a! 


1 also very often find small objects in the form of a 
cone or with points more obtuse, and in this case perforated ; 
they are turned from a mineral, which, according to Professor 
Landerer, is the Siphnian stone {tapis ollaris), commonly 
called potstone. The same scholar calls my attention to a 
passage of Pliny, who says: 4i On the island of Siphnos there 
is a stone which is hollowed out and turned for vases; these 
latter are very useful for cooking victuals or lor the pre¬ 
servation of eatables, which, as we know’, is the case with 
the Cowries stone in Italy. The Siphnian stone has the 
peculiarity that, being heated, it becomes black by the 
contact of oil and much harder, it being naturally soft. J \ 
can be turned and used for ornaments." The small cones 
of this scone have in the lower border two small holes on 
either side, which must have been made for the pins by 
which the object ivas fastened. A likeness of such a 
cone is No. 17-t 5 of another object of the same material, 
No. 169, The curious object, No, 171, which has almost 
the form of a Trojan idol, is of decomposed glass, but its 
use is inexplicable to me; it lias on its lower side a tubular 
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Hole for fastening it to something else, ami may Have 
served as an ornament. The little ball, No. 170, on which 
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we see curious incised drawings, is of very hard baked 
clay. I also find very frequently button-like objects, like 
those already shown under No. 126,* which, according 
to Professor Landeter, have been turned out of a stone 
called “tapis serpen tin us." I cannot explain the use of 
them otherwise than that they have served as ornaments 
in the doors and on the walls, like No. 167. There was 
also found’a large [perforated bead ot white glass, ami 
further a large block of diorite, with circular moulds for 
casting various objects. 

A treasure of bronze objects was found at a depth ot 
13 feet. It consists of five knives (like Nos. 121-125).! 
two small wheels and an inexplicable object with a ring.J 
two lances, two double-edged hatchets (No. 1 73 ^* hair- 



4 See p. 76. 


+ Sec p. 75. 


* See under No. 120. p. 74- 
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pins, two vases, ami remnants of four others, and a tripod. 
It is incomprehensible to me for what purpose the wheels 
may have served; they can never have been intended for 
rotation, for, as may he seen by the engraving,* there is 
attached to them a quadrangular handle, which proves that 
they can never have been turned round. From one of the 
wheels f this handle is broken off; as for the rest, the 
wheels perfectly resemble those represented on the chariots 
in the sculptures, for there are four spokes, which form a 
cross round the axle. Also two very small and exceedingly 
curious wheels of lead were found, the one at the depth of 
j i ft. 8 in., the other at (64 ft.} 

There were also found a terrain number of lentoid gems 
of steatite, onyx, or agate, polished, nearly round, and 



riot, I?i~l&E. LcflEuitl Cma*. ik. 


somewhat convex, with intaglios of animals, which are very 
archaic, but show in several instances an advanced art; ail 
of these have evidently belonged to necklaces. No. j -6 
is of steatite {lapis of&r/s): it gives its a very rude and 
primitive representation of an animal with a very long tail. 


* See under No, i so, p, 74. t Ibid, 

t Also engraved under No. j so. I here again call particular atten¬ 
tion to the fact, that the dcj>th in which each abject has ken found is 
always marked its metres below each object in the engravings. 
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long legs, anti a pointed head, which is turned backward, 
anti on which we see a horn standing vertically: probably 
we must understand that this horn covers the second horn: 
the body of the animal resembles the hotly of a horse, the 
head that of an antelope. No. 178 is of red agate, and 
rliis also gives a rude representation of an animal with its 
head turned backwartl; above its hinder part is a trident, 
and it is difficult to distinguish whether the primitive 
artist intended to represent by this 
the animal's uplifted tail or some¬ 
thing else. The most beautiful of 
all the intaglios is of red onyx 
(No. 174), showing an antelope 
perfectly true to nature. Both 
horns are well represented, and the 
head and body are beautiful; the 
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animal seems to kneel on Us two So ^'■■^*>*^** i * 

bad. Sm j ; 4. 

fore-legs; the tail is lifted sideways 

above the back. 1 call particular attention to the object 
above the back of this animal; it Looks like an overturned 
flower-pot, with a long plant lying horizontally. The object 
on the lentoid gem (No. 183) cannot be recognised; this 
gem consists of serpentine. On No. 1 84, which is of black 
agate, we again see a very rudely-engraved animal with the 
head turned back, but without horns. No. 185 is a bead. 


■#T 



X<m t-fuijid fiend, trj IUiJ cf torU r* W ! J ■ 4- 


Another beautiful intaglio (No. 186), on black serpen¬ 
tine, represents an animal with the head turned back and 
very large eyes; it seems to run with great speed. The 

1 
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object No. >89 is also of black serpentine, and lias no 
intaglio. Similar lentoid gems, with rudely-incised animals, 
found in the Greek islands, are in the gold room of 
the British Museum, anti I call particular attention to 
them, as well as to the lentoid gem uf rock crystal, repre¬ 
senting in intaglio a goat, which turns her head. This 
gem, again, was found in the repeatedly-mentioned 
sepulchre of lalysus, and is also in the British Museum. 
Very pretty is the small parallelopiped (No. tSa), likewise 
of serpentine, ornamented on two sides with fourteen 
lines which cross each other, and on the other two sides 
with two incised squares, in each of which we sec a small 
circle with a point in the centre. No* 1 87 represents 
a light green cylinder of opal, on which a human head 
is ruddy carved, with closed eyes, a very broad nose, a 
large mouth, and a necklace, and very much in the ancient 
Egyptian style of art. It is cylindrical, and lias no hole, 
and it seems therefore not to have served as a stick-handle. 
No. 188 is a bead of white glass; No. 180 is an ohject of 
blue glass cast in the form of a long but narrow mussel- 
shell, surrounded by horizontal parallel cuts; it is coloured 
with cobalt; No. 179 is a small bead of blue glass twice 
perforated. There is also a well-polished brown onyx, 
without any intaglio, and it deserves attention that a 
similar one was found in the tomb of lalvsus, No. 181 is 
of an artificial glass paste. I repeat that, with the exception 
of Nos. 175, 180, 187, all these objects are perforated and 
are beads or lentoid gems of necklaces. 

Of combinations of signs resembling inscriptions, I 
have hitherto only found three or four; one of them is on 
both sides of a mutilated Ilcra-rdol in the form of a w oman 
(see No. 102 .); another inscription is on a mutilated cow- 
idol * ; and a third is on a disk (No. 190). Of all of them 
I have sent copies to Professor Max Muller, who considers 


* Sk the Coloured Plate J>, fig. g. 
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them too indistinct and fragmentary to warrant any expres¬ 
sion of opinion for the present. 



V .i A P?*G tif Tara-'Cirfln. w|jj| mi nesftllll jp pea ranee a: i \ mcTipti jd_ (j u , 1 Aeiua] line. 


I found at a depth of 6 feet a short Greek inscription: 

T°BEI?o 0 $]EM 

fen which, however, 1 cannot claim a higher antiquity than 
the 6th century b.c. ; in fact, the fragment of a vase on 
which it is scratched is of the usual black Hellenic pot¬ 
tery, which is so widely different from the archaic pottery 
of Mycenir that [ could not venture to attribute it to a 
remoter epoch than the 5th century, were it not for the 
archaic characters which arc decidedly of the 6th century. 
But this fragment of black pottery again gives us an idea 
of the age of the ancient Mycenean pottery. I suppose 
that the first O stands for OY, the second O for n, and 
that the signj is merely a comma. 1 read it thus: row 
ctp(t), “ I am sprung from the hero." 

Besides the goblets already mentioned in the form of large 
Bordeaux wine-glasses with one handle,* which continue to 
be found in enormous quantities, there arc also frequently 
found goblets of the same form with two handles. Although 
these goblets have not the slightest resemblance to the 


* See Nos. 83, 84* 88 r pp. jo f 71* 
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splendid Trojan goblets,* yet, like the latter, those with two 
handles can fully claim to represent the Homeric ScVa? 
ti^i/jiwihrcXAoi', I think Aristotle y is wrong in his theory 
that the d^.<jnKviT(Woit had the shape of a bee’s celL flic 
best judge, nay, the highest authority, for the form of the 
Homeric BcVas a.fi*fntcvjr(Xkop must necessarily be Homer 
himself; and according to him the SeVas d^omreXAoi' is 
always synonymous with dXtrtroiJ which latter 

cannot possibly mean any thing else than a simple goblet 
with a large handle on cadi side. In speaking of the shape 
of the Homeric Seiras apef/tKvirtkkov, A then® us ^ does not 
even mention the opinion of Aristotle, bur he cites the 
opinion of Asdepiades of Myrlea, who says that ap-fa- 
Kvirekkov does not mean anything else than that the goblet 
is afi<f>tKvpToi>. Rut the following phrase leaves no doubt 
that the latter word sign! lies “with two handles,” and this is 
confirmed by Passow’s Greek Lexicon fed. Rost and Palm). 

As far as my excavations have proceeded, I nowhere find 
an accumulation of dtbris exceeding 16 ft,; ami even this 
depth is only found near the great circuit wall. Thence 
the rock rises rapidly, and further on the depth of the 
dSris h not more than from 13 to 20 ft. On the west 
side the Cyclopean wall lias been nearly demolished for 
a distance of 46 ft., and on its interior side a wall of 
small stones joined with earth lias been built to sustain its 
mins. It must remain mere guesswork when the Cyclo¬ 
pean wall was destroyed and the small wall built, but at all 
events this must have occurred long before the capture of 
Mycenae by the Argives in 468 r.c, because the small wall 
was buried deep in the prehistoric dt'bris. 

The great quarry, whence all the stones for the Cvclo- 
|iean walls, the Treasuries, and other buildings, were cut. is 
on the site of and around the village of Cbarvati, a little 

* See ‘Troy and its Remain*,' [>, 15ft. 

+ Hist Animal, IX. 40, 

+ See Od HI. 41, 4 s . 5° anil 63, and XXII % to, 86, 
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over a mile from tins place: hut the rock has in no instance 
been cut away deeper than the surface, f give a view of 
this village, in which the greater part of the ancient 
quarry is visible.* The name Charyati is no doubt derived 
from the Arabic word (ruins), which lias passed over 

into the Turkish language. 

Mrs. Schliemann and I superintend the excavations 
from morning till dusk, and we suffer severely from the 
scorching sun and incessant tempest, which blows the 
dust into the eyes and inflames them ; bur in spite of these 
annoyances, nothing more interesting can be imagined than 
the excavation of a prehistoric city of immortal glory, 
where nearly every object, even to the fragments of pottery, 
reveals a new page of history'. 
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* Sec Vignette to Chapter V. p, 11S, 
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CHAPTER V. 


tXCAVA J ION'S IS" AND NEAR THE A C R OR G L LS fittitftf. 


the lions’ gate and the agora. 


The 'I rtasuiy excavated by Mrs. Sdilianaim—Older and less sumptuous 
th^n that of Aliens — The entrance, its ornaments — Archaic 
pottery found in the passage -^Necklace heads— Fragment or a 
marble frieze— Threshold of the Lions 1 Gale—The great double 
row of parallel slabs, probably not of a remote antiquity — The 
Acropolis only partly accessible to chariots —The gateway double 
like the Seaan Gate at Troy — Corridors of Cyclopean house- 
walls—Hera-idols and arrow-heads of brorwe and iron — Door- 
keeper's lodge— Retaining wails- Tower of the Acropolis resting 
on a massive wall—The double circle of slabs formed the enclosure 
of the royal tombs and tire Agora—Arguments in proof of this view 
—Objects of interest found there—A vast Cyclopean hr 
cisterns and water conduit, probably the ancient Royal 
The spring Pcrseia— No windows, in the house—Objects of JUU 

luxury found there-An onyx seal-ring-Vase-paintings of mail-clad 
warriors -Hand-made pottery in the Acropolis. 


Mycenae, Sept. 30, i£?i>. 

Since the ytli mst. I have continued the excavations with 
the greatest energy, employing constantly 125 workmen 
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and five horse-carts, and the weather being beautiful I 
have made excellent progress. In the Treasury, in which 
Mrs. Schliemann is excavating, we work with thirty 
labourers and two horse-carts, aiul find the very greatest 
difficulty in removing the hundreds of huge wrought stones 
which have fallen from the vault. 

The interior walls of this Treasury have never been 
covered with brazen plates like the Treasury of Atrcus here 
and the Treasury of Minyas in Orchomenus; at least, I 
see nowhere in the stones the holes of the bronze nails by 
which the metal plates were fastened: but 1 cannot avoid 
mentioning that on the inner east side of the Treasury, 
there protrudes from between the stones the fragment 
of a bronze plate, which sticks $0 fast that it cannot be 
drawn out; I therefore suppose that it was fastened there 
when the Treasury was built. It appears hardly possible 
that this could have happened merely bv accident, bur on 
the other band 1 find it difficult to believe that this bronze 
plate could be a remnant of an ancient wall-coating of 
bronze plates, which were not fastened to the stones with 
nails bur were attached in the joints between them, because 
in this case, I presume, we ought to rind remnants of those 
plates in many places, 

This Treasury is less sumptuous, anti apjrears to be 
more ancient, than the Treasury of Atreus here, or the 
Treasury of Minyas at Orchomenus. 

The entrance, which is 13 ft. long and 8 ft. broad, is 
roofed with four slabs 18I ft. in length ; the holes for the 
upper door-lunges are 5 in. deep. From certain traces in the 
walls it appears that the entrance has been ornamented on 
the right and left with two semi-columns, which we hope to 
find by digging deeper. A remnant of an ornamentation 
with semicircles is visible on the slab above the entrance, 
and the same can easily be distinguished in the engraving 
«f the Treasury* After having been buried for ages in 


* See ihc Frontispiece, Plait V. 
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the damp t&dri$, the large wrought stones of tin: walls of 
the approach Uiromos) and of the facade of this Treasury 
have contracted by exposure to the sun, and, as may be 
seen from the engraving, a great number of them have 
crevices. 

As in the Treasury of Atreus and fo the Lions* Gate, 
tile triangular space above the entrance is formed by an 
oblique approximation of the ends of the courses of stone. 
On all three sides of this triangle can be seen cuttings, 
which make it highly probable that it has once been filled 
up by a triangular piece of sculpture similar to rhat above 
the Lions* Gate.* 

Among the archaic pottery found in the “clromos" 
a nr\. the very rudely modelled men on 
horseback holding the horse’s neck with both hands, of 
which also several were found in the tomb at lalysus, 
deserve particular attention; further, the fragments of 
large painted vases profusely covered with an ornamenta¬ 
tion of key patterns, zigzag lines, stripes of ornaments like 
fish-spines, bands with very primitive representations of 
cranes or swans, or circles with flowers, and occasionally 
with the sign pJJ.f Vases with such geometrical patterns 
are sometimes found in Athens, and have hitherto been 
universally considered to be the most ancient pottery of 
Attica, but I perfectly share my'learned friend Mr. Chas, 
1*. Newton’s opinion, that the vases with geometrical 
patterns are later than all the different sorts of terra¬ 
cottas found in the live Royal tombs, and hereafter to he 
described. Of vases with other patterns I have found but 
very few fragments. Together with these fragments of 
pottery there was found part of a necklace with a large 
head of white glass (No, 205), tivo heads of fluorspar of 
a transparent bluish, and three of a red-bluish colour, all 
perforated and strung on a thin copper wire (Nos. 206, 


* Sec Plan E. which show s the Tbn and Sections of this Treasury 
+ See die examples grouped on the two Plates, Nos. tns-joj. ' 



THRESHOLD OF THE LIONS’ GATE. Ill 

107, 108, 109)also the fragment of a white marble frieze 
with an ornamentation.* Just above the lower part or 



the “dromes" are the foundations of an Hellenic house, 
apparently of the Macedonian period. 

The Archaeological Society in Athens has not yet sent 
an engineer to consolidate the sculpture above the Lions* 
Gate, and to repair the Cyclopean wall close to it: but 


they intend still to do so. 
me to continue the excava¬ 
tions at the Lions’ Gate 
on the condition that [ leave 
to the right and left of it 
a considerable portion of the 
debris in sit a in order to 
facilitate the raising of the 
blocks which are necessary 
for the repairs. Therefore 
1 have been able t« resume 
the excavations at the Lions’ 
Gate, and I have brought to 
light its enormous threshold, 
are appended. It consists of 


Meanwhile they have allowed 



So. Ill TfircfcbuUI 4if |br Crate ufLwni. 


Two exact drawings of tins 
a very hard block of breccia 


So: No. T54, f>. «j8. 
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r 5 * T * long and 8 ft, broad. Tile nits caused by rite ehariot- 
vv heels, of which ail guide books speak, exist only in the 
imagination of enthusiastic travellers, but not in reality. 
Tk- immense double parallel row of closely joined slabs, 
which I have brought to light in close proximity to the 
Ltnns Gate, would now altogether bar the access of 
diariots to the Acropolis. But as 1 cannot ascribe a very 
remote antiquity to the wall which sustains the double row 
of slabs in the lower part of the Acropolis, so neither can I 
claim a high antiquity for the circle of slabs itself, and before 
its erection chariots could certainly have bad access to the 
Acropolis. But on account of the precipitous slopes of 
the cliff, it is impossible that chariots should ever have 
penetrated further than the first or lowest of the six natural 
or artificial terraces. Thus it is obvious that chariots were 
but little in use here, and that heasts of burden, horses, 
mules, or asses, were employed in their stead. Kn doubt 
The fifteen small straight parallel furrows, which are cur 
all along the surface of the threshold m prevent the beasts 
o burden from slipping, might have been mistaken for ruts 

? t T , -’ v ,e ' k 1 Bl " “S™. '*><•• threshold having been 
deeply boned in the dikris for age,, at aU Ancc 

ihe capture of the Acropolis by the Argives (468 a.c.), no 
mortal eye can have seen it for more than 2300 years 
There is a quadrangular hole, 1 ft. 3 in, long and , ft 
broad, m the middle of the threshold, where the two doors 
ot die gate met. The threshold further shows on its 
east side a straight furrow, artistically cut, t ft, broad and 
on its west side another which forms a curve. Both these 
seem to have served as channels for rain water, the rush of 
which must have been great, the threshold being lower than 
the natural rock forming the floor of the passage, which rises 
gradually. In the side of die threshold which faces the 
north , S a long artificial hole of a peculiar form, which 
must have been connected with the gate i n some way or 
oilier, for a cutting of exactly the same form exists in the 
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A CYCLOPEAN HOUSE. 

large Mat stone in the middle of the gate at Troy, At 
a distance of iti ft. from the threshold on either side 
of the passage there is, as at Troy,* a quadrangular mass 
of Cyclopean masonry, ± ft. broad and high, and 3 ft. 
long, which marks the site of a second gate of wood. 

Further on to the right 1 hive brought to light, below 
the foundations of an Hellenic house, quite a labyrinth ot 
Cyclopean house-walls, forming a number of parallel cor¬ 
ridors from 4 ft. to ft. broad, filled with stones and 
debris, which 1 am now r clearing out. One of the cor¬ 
ridors leads straight into the Cyclopean house already 
described.f In several places the walls retain traces of 
their clay-coating. I found here many Ilera-idols, also 
three arrow-heads, all of bronze; two have barbs (y); 
the third has the form of a pyramid, like the Carthaginian 
arrows which I found last year in my excavations in 
Motye in Sicily. 

To the left of the entrance is, first, the small chamber 
of the door-keeper, and then follows a wall of huge stones, 
intended merely to sustain the masses of dSris (24 ft. 
to 26 ft. high) which have been washed down from the 
mount in the course of ages. Further on, in the same 
line, is a Cyclopean wall (166 ft. long anti 30 ft, high) 
of enormous stones joined together with small ones, which, 
as already mentioned, is crowned by the ruins of a tower, 
anti gives the Acropolis a peculiarly grant! aspect.* 1 Ins 
wall was imbedded front to ft. to 12 ft. deep in the debris, 
anti has now been brought to light down to the rock on 
which it is founded. 

My supposition that tile double parallel row of large 
slabs would be found to form a complete circle has been 
proved correct. One-half of it rests on the wall which was 

4 See the Phn of the Lions’ Calc. Mo. as, p. 34 - Cotup. <r Iroy 
and its Remains/ pjx 303. jit, 

+ Chapter IV, p, 99. 



* See Plates VI. and V11. 
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intended rc> support it in the lower part of the Acropolis, the 
other half is founded on the higher fiat rock, atu jtouches 
the foot of the Cyclopean Mall before mentioned; the 
entrance to it is from the north side * 

At first I thought that the space between the tivo rows 
might hate served for libations or Jur offerings of flowers tn 
honour of the illustrious dead. But I now find this to be 
impossible, because the double row of slabs was originally 
covered with cross-slahs, of which six are still in situ; they 
are firrnlv fitted in and consolidated by means of notches 
1 1 to 3 a iri ‘ deep. and 4 in, broad, in the upper- edges of 
; the aslant standing slabs of the two parallel rows, which 
received similar projections on the cross stones, forming a 
mortice and tenon joint.f As these latter exist on all 
the slabs, there can he no doubt that the whole circle was 
originally covered in the same way. The vertical slabs 
are from 4 ft. 2 in. to 8 ft, 3 in, long and 1 ft. 8 in. 
to 4 ft. broad, and the largest are in the two places 
where the double row descends from the rock to the 
supporting wall. Inside, there is first a layer of stones 
t It. 4 in. thick, for the purpose of holding the slabs in 
thetr place; the remaining space is filled up with pure earth 
mixed with long thin cockle shells in the places where the 
original covering remains in its position, or with household 
remains, mixed with innumerable fragments of archaic 
pottery wherever the covering is missing, 'rids circum¬ 
stance can leave do doubt that the cross slabs were onlv 
removed after the city had been captured and deserted 
because all the fragments of archaic portervmust necessarily 
have been washed down by the rain from the five natural 
or artificial upper terraces of the Acropolis, and this can 
of course only have taken place after Myccn® had been 
abandoned by its inhabitants, ^ 

It must lie particularly observed that the whole arrange- 
J See n» € ami Mate* VI., Vlf, + Sec the cut No. t 
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Chap. V.) CIRCULAR BENCH OF THE AGORA. 

ment of slabs slopes inwards at an angle of 75"; so 
the ground within the circle being raised, as just described, 
the horizontal slabs formed a 
continuous bench, on which 
people could sit, looking to¬ 
wards the enclosure, the in¬ 
clination leaving convenient 
room for the feet, as is the 
case also with the stone scats 
for the priests in the theatre 
of Dionysus at Athens. 

Mv esteemed friend, Pro- 

* / it* 

fesaor F, A. Paley, has been 

( No, tloH. Itench uf Ik 

die first to advance the 

opinion, accepted by Mr* Charles T, Newton and by myself, 
that the double parallel circle of slabs, having been in the 
most solid way covered with cross slabs, must necessarily 
have sen ed as a bench to sic upon and as the enclosure 
of the Agora of Mycena*- He thinks that the first idea 
for the form of an Agora was given by the circular-dance* 
[tcvitkijQt xppol) and the recitation of the dithyrambs.* 
The assembled people sat in a circle* and the orator stood 
in the centre, as we see in Hometyf and in Sophocles J; 
and just in die centre of this enclosure at Mycenae I found 
a rock forming a slight elevation, which might well have 


* The Dithyramb was an ancient Ikicdia Italian performance, as 
early a l least as Archilochus, who says - he knows how to lead off tire 
dithyramb, the beautiful song of Dionysus, when his mbtrj is inflamol 
with wine" (Frag, aft. A then. X[V, p. 6aS), It seems to have been a 
hymn sung by one or more members of a Kwpoe, or irregular band of 
revL'tlcrs^io ihe music of the flute, Arion, at Carimh, first gave a regular 
chon I or antistrophic form to the dithyramb f Hero-dot L 24; Pindar, 
Ofymftr MIL 18-25)* I he choruses* which ordinarily consisted of 
fifty men or youtlis, danced in a ring round the allar of Dbnysu*. 
Hence they were termed qrtfk themsts (kvxXux an d dUhyrambic 

poets w ere understood by iJic term pvt^jAm, 
t //. E. 5«. 68. 101 ; 1 L 53, 96, 99, 

J Oftf m jf fr. lf>I : ¥ Aprw/i.ir A bukA'Ictt' Mtfrffi. 

I+ Artemi* who hLa * m the Aj*«ra r » gbriuEu circitE.ir icrAl.” 
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served as the platform (£w«t), from which the speakers 
addressed those sitting on the circular bench* 

W e therefore know with certainty, in the first place, 
that the Agora was round, and, secondly, that people used 
to sit there. Tlit- circular form of the Agora is also proved 
by Euripides,f who speaks' of the “ circle of the Agora " 
(iyopas kvkXqv), Professor Palevjnfcrs from the passage 
ol Euripides already cited {fzteefra, 710), that the poet 
had known this Agora in the Acropolis of Tvlvccnm 
from personal inspection, and that by Wrpivo. fidBpa. he 
means the enormous circular stone bench by which the 
Agora is enclosed, and that consequently on this bench he 
makes the herald stand, when in a loud voice he calls the 
people of Mycena? to the Agora; he also believes that 
Euripides had perhaps in mind the in the Athenian 

Pnyx, 1 should not hesitate to accept Professor Pa ley’s 
opinion, had 1 not found the Agora deeply buried in the 
prehistoric Mris, But it may very well be that at the 
time ol Euripides the Agora was nor yet entirely covered, 
and that the greater part of the prehistoric Mris, with 
which I found it covered, was only after his time washed 
down by the heavy winter rains from the five upper natural 
or artificial terraces of the Acropolis. At all events it ap- 
jjears from the pottery- of the later Hellenic city that the 
latter was nor built till after the rime of Euripides. 

Mr. Charles T. Newton calls my attention to the 
passage in Thucydides, who says of Corcyra, “the houses 
which lie in a circle around the Agora,*} ' Also to the fol- 
l<mm g passages in Pansanlas, which prove that the heroic 
rombs were in the Agora of Megara. “ Here they built the 
place for council in order that they might have'the tomb 
of the heroes within the place for council for there can 


■ This rocUms now partly Men, in cognac* of the ea*™* 
iioq of iltte third and fourth tombs, which it omham^ 

t Or^ w. t Thucytl. UL 74s ** .M.„- r ^ 

. ? ! J- r ******"> r« 

^vu-i> irrh.| m fWJkr 117-^0* Wjtj rfir. 
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lie no doubt (bat this /8ovk«vrijp«M' was in the Agora. (It 
must be borne in mind that this was done at Megara by 
the advice of the Delphic oracle.) Further: “also the 
tomb of Coroebus is in the Agora of the Megarians."* 

Another esteemed friend also calls my attention to the 
passage in Pausanias: “ Here- is the tomb ot Opheltes, 
with an enclosure of stones and altars in the walls; (litre) 
is also the tumulus, the sepulchre of Lycurgus, the father 
of Ophches.’ t But Opheltes was a son of the Xemcan 
King Lycurgus and Eurydice, ami he was killed by a 
serpfiit whilst his nurse, Hypsipyie, showed a spring to the 
seven heroes when on their expedition to Thebes. Owing 
to this event the people of Nemea founded in his honour 
the Netnean games, and lie, as well as his father, was 
interred in die sacred grove of the Nemean Jove, where 
their tombs were seen by Pausanias, who mentions nothing 
of an Vgura.+ 

Professor Palcy reminds me of Pindar's Pythian Ode 
(V. 69-98), in which we read:§ “(Apollo) caused the 
valorous descendants of Hercules and Aegmiius to dwell 
in Lacedaemon, and at Argos, and at sacred Pylos. 
Now they say that from Sparta came my own much 
cherished race. Sprung from thence the heroes called 
Aeghlav came to Thera, even my ancestors,—not indeed 
without the guidance of the god, but a certain destiny 
brought thither a festive rite attended with much sacrific¬ 
ing ; and from thence receiving thy Carnea, Apollo, we 
honour at the banquet the grandly built city of Cyrene, 
possessed as it is by the brass-loving strangers, Trojan 
descendants of A men or. For they came thither with 


• Paus. I. 43, $ 8 : KojtfliS* « frr t iw rjj Mtyapimr »W>f- 
t FmS. I [. 15, § 4 ; trrai4a Jfii pit ll swiv 

^R»f JrtU /arrii toy l*Ti Si yftf AvHtfyrfOV prUp* Tali 

*Q$4kTOB *KTp4t. 

t Pans. II. 15, | 2 : Apollod. I. $, $ 14: III. 6, 5 4 i Hyg. /W. 74 ; 
Stat. Thtb. V. 296. 

$ Translation of the Odes of Pindar by F. A- Patty, M.A , 
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Helen, after they had seen their native dry become a 
smoking ruin in the war. And the horse-driving race is 
religiously received with sacrifices, and propitiated by 
offerings (at their tombs), by the men whom Aristoteles 
(Battas) brought, when he opened the deep highway of the 
sea for his sw'iit vessels* He founded also larger groves of 
the gods, and laid down a paved road, cut straight through 
the plain, to be smitten with the feet of horses in processions 
to Apollo for averting evil from mortals; and there he lies 
in death, apart Irom the rest, at the furthermost end of the 
Agora. Happy did he live while among men, and after¬ 
wards lie was blessed as a hero worshipped by the people. 
And away from him, in front of their palaces [but of 
course also in the Agora], lie other consecrated kings that 
have their Jot with Hades." 

From tliis passage in Pindar we see that liattas, also 
called Aristoteles, the founder of Gyrene, 640 a.c., anti its 
first king, descended from Hercules, and that his ancestors, 
the Heracleids or Dorians, had emigrated from Sparta to 
Thera. As Pindar saw his tomb, as well as those of other 
consecrated kings (probably the successors of Bat us), in 
the Agora of Gyrene, Professor Palcy thinks that it was an 
ancient Doric and not an Achaean custom to bury the 
kings in the Agora. Bur this is in contradiction with the 
above statement of Pausanias (1. 43 , 4 , 8)< that the 

Megarums had the sepulchres of Coroebus and other 
heroes in their Agora, because Coroebus was an Elian 
Olympic victor in the stadium ( 01 . I*), and, according to 
tradition, he killed II sent by Apollo to the Arrives * 

Besides the Meganans had nothing whatever to do with 
Doric customs. 

In like manner as at Megara and Gyrene, so in the 
Acropolis of Mycenae, in honour of the illustrious person¬ 
ages who he buried here, the Agora was erected in a circle 


355 
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around their tombs. Had the circle of slabs served onlv as 

# 

an enclosure for the rive royal tombs there would have 
been no necessity either to make it double ami slanting and 
to cover tr horizontal!)', or to build a huge wall for the 
sole purpose of sustaining it in the lower part of the Acro¬ 
polis, and of raising it to the level of that part which rested 
on the rock in the higher part of the Acropolis: nay, one 
single circular enclosure, following the sinuosities of the 
rock, would in my opinion have done just as much honour 
to the five royal sepulchres as the artificially levelled and 
covered double row. 

It deserves particular notice that between and on both 
sides of the double circular row of slabs, there were found 
many objects of interest, such 
as a fish of wood (No. an), 
and a large number of H era- 
idols of the various forms already 
described; also some in the ***”- (ilHj 

shape of a standing or a sitting 

cow without horns, but with a female head-dress,* or 
with the neck perforated for suspension with a string.! 
which seems to indicate that they were worn 
as amulets. Also a female idol having two feet 
instead of a tube as usual; it has an uncovered 
bird's head, no mouth, very large eyes, pro¬ 
truding hands, and a necklace; the hair is 
well represented on the back; the dress is 
marked with a red colour,! There was also 
found an unpainted male figure of clay, with, 
large eyes, an aquiline nose, and no mouth ; 
the head is covered with a cap in form of a 
turban. I doubt if this is an idol. There was also found 
a very* primitive idol, with an uncovered bird's head and 



N->. «*. 

A cuxi.ju* Idol. 

Li fcf.i A-cti-iil hM- 



* See the coloured Plate C, tig. k. 

+ See No. 115. $ See No. 107. 
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two cars ; the hands arc on the breast, but not joined ; the 
head is turned towards heaven (No, 212). 1 here call 

attention to the large number of idols ot’ Aphrodite in 
the British Museum, which are represented touching both 
breasts with the hands, probably as symbols of fecundity. 

There were also found two knives of lever-opal and 
three arrows of obsidian,* which are of rare occurrence 
here; further, a number of small perforated glass necklace 
beads, and three whorls of terra-cotta. 

I frequently find here, in the prehistoric dSn\ frag¬ 
ments of a wall-coating of chalk with painted archaic orna¬ 
mentations of red, blue, green, or yellow spiral lines. As 
no trace of chalk is found in any of the Cyclopean houses, 
1 cannot claim for these wall-coatings a remote antiquity ; 
and l fancy tilt's are derived from frame houses of the last 
century before the capture of the city by the Argives, 

To the south of the circular double row of slabs my 
excavations have brought to light a vast Cyclopean 
house, which, so far as it has been uncovered, contains 
seven chamljcrs intersected by font corridors of four feet 
in breadth {see Plans B and C). 1 Icre and there the walls 

still retain their clay coating, which, however, nowhere 
shows a irace of painting. The walls are from 2 to 44 ft. 
thick, and the same wall is in some places 6 to 8 in, 
thicker than in others. The largest room is 1 34 ft. Jong 
bv 1^4 ft- broad, and its east side is cut out in the rock 
to a depth of 16 in. 

Below this and the adjoining room is a deep cistern cut 
out in the rock. Into it runs a Cyclopean water-conduit, 
which comes down the hill, and probably brought warer 
from the spring Perseui, half a mile cast of the Acropolis, 
which has a well-deserved celebrity in the plain of Argos for 
its purity and its salubrious properties. Pausanias (II. 16) 
saw this spring in the ruins of Mycen®; but the city never 


J Set No, |\ 76, 
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extended do far east. 1 suppose, therefore, that what he 
saw of the water of the Pcrscia was nothing but the dis¬ 
charge of an artificial conduit front the natural source 
above the citadel. This would also perfectly agree with 
the word jrpijMj, which he constantly employs with that 
meaning, in opposition to tnjyjf, a natural spring. 

Although there arc no windows in the Cyclopean 
house—and although the scanty daylight through the 
doors must have been still further diminished by the 
Cydopcan circuit-wall, which is only separated from the 
west side ot the house by a corridor 4 ft. broad—yet there 
can lie no doubt that it served as a dwd ting-house, and 
further as the dwelling house of the most prominent family 
of Myccnir, for it is only such a house that we can imagine 
dose to the Agora in the most imposing part of the 
Acropolis, within which the space was very scanty and there¬ 
fore precious. Professor Pa ley thinks that the passage so 
often cited Irom Euripides (/T/ivV/m, 710) proves bevond 
any doubt that it must be the Royal Palace, because the 
people o! Mycetue are there called to the Agora to see the 
wonderful lamb with the golden fleece. But this lamb 
("hieIt was a portent symbolical of the monarchy) had 
been conveyed to the palace by Ac rope, wife of Atrcus. 
Thtestes then and there told the people that he had it in 
/ns house Kara Sufia), consequently the palace was 

close to the Agora. 

It at the time of Euripides the Agora was still partly 
visible above tile rffbris, such must have been still much 
more the case with the ruins of rhar Cydopcan house, and 
it is more than probable that tradition pointed to it as the 
Palace ot the Atrid;r, in which Agamemnon and his com¬ 
panions had been murdered, and that it was shown under this 
denomination to Euripides. The objects discovered in this 
house prove that its inmates had pretensions even to luxury; 
for in one of the chambers, at a depth of ao feet below 
the surface, was found a linger-ring cut out of a splendid 
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white onyx, with a seal, on which are represented in intaglio 
two animals without horns. At Hirst sight they certainly 
appear to lx* hinds, but on attentive examination we see that 
the artist's intention lias been to represent cows; both have 
their heads turned round looking at their calves, which 
suck the milk from their udders.* Though in a very 
archaic style, the intaglio is nevertheless well wrought; the 
anatomy of the animal is tolerably observed, and one feds 
astonished how it could have been possible to do the work 
without a magnifying glass. On seeing this intaglio, anil 
reflecting that it belongs to an antiquity preceding Homer 
by centuries, we are ready to believe that all the works of 
art mentioned by Horner, such as the wonderful shield of 
Acliillesj the dog and the deer in the mantle-brooch of 
Ulysses,! Nestor’s goblet,^ and others, all existed in his 
rime, and that he merely describes what he saw with his 
own eyes- Mr. Achilles Fostokccas calls my attention to 
the most ancient didrachms of Corcyra, of the jrh century 
« c., on which a cow is giving milk to her calf, this repre¬ 
sentation being similar in style to the cows and calves on 
the onyx ting. 

There were further found in the Cyclopean house some 
beautiful axes of diorite or serpentine,]| and many whorls 
of blue stone, and a great many painted terra-cottas, among 
which the fragments of a large vase, with two or three 
handles, the ends of which have been modelled into the 
shape of cow heads, deserve particular attention. Some of 
the fragments which 1 have been able to readjust represent 
six full-armed warriors, painted with a dark red colour on 
a light yellow dead ground; they arc evidently setting out 
on a military expedition, and all wear coats of mail which 
reach from the neck down to below the hips. (See 


* See No. 175. p. 111. t Mint, XVII t. 47 a_ 6ol t 

* ® XIX. 314-251. § it. XJ. 653-635. 

|| Lite those shown under No. 126, p. 7 (, r ' 
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No. 213), These coats of mail consist of two distinct 
parts, which are fastened round (lie waist by a girdle. 
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and their lower edge is fringed with long tassels. Kadi 
warrior's back is covered with a large round shield, which 
seems to be fastened on the left shoulder, for, though 
the shield protrudes far on both side-, it does so much 
more on the left than on the right. Its lower end is cut 
out in the form of a crescent. In their right hands the 
warriors hold long lances, to each of which is attached that 
curious object resembling a Trojan idol, which I liave 
already mentioned in describing one of the bas-reliefs. 
Though it certainly appears to us that this curious object 
can have served for no other purpose than for fixing the 
lances on the right shoulder, yet it deserves particular 
attention that the primitive Mycenean artist has taken care 
to represent it a little above the shoulder, in order that it 
might be seen separately, for had he represented it leaning 
on the shoulder, it would have been confounded with, and 
partly covered bv. Hie shield, and it would have been im¬ 
possible to recognise its shape. For the rest, the shape of 
the lances is such as we were led to ex pet from the 1 lomeric 
“ 5 oXy\o«m»j’ eyxtMj."* lor they are very long. W® further 
see that the spear-head has a tube in which the shaft is 
fixed, and this appears also to have been the case with the 
Homeric lances, f 

Vl-fv peculiar arc the greaves t^Scs) which appear 
to be of cloth, ami reach from a little above the knee down 
nearly as far as the ankles; rlieir upper end is attached by 
means of a string, winch is turned three times round the 
lower part of the thigh. f n my opinion this string is in 
itself a proof that the greaves are of cloth. All the warriors 
wear sandals fastened on by straps reaching as far up as 
the greaves. Of the highest interest are the helmets, dotted 
all over w ith a large number of points, which may be 


* I.itemlly, *a sjwar casting a very | on g shadow,’ 

+ See for example, IL XVIL ar>j _ " 

i* *V mikir iwitfau., ;t ifru^ 
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intended to represent the lustre of the bronze. The lower 
pan of the helmets is nearly in the form of a crescent, 
and protrudes both in front and behind; die upper part of 
the helmet is no doubt the Homeric £a\os. # On the top 
of this <f>d\o<; was the Ao'^os or tube, in which the horse- 
tail crest (tiriroupt!) was fastened.^ But unfortunati Ij no 
space was left lor this Xoi#k>«, and thus the artist has been 
obliged to leave it out and to represent the crest as fastened 
on the itself. What this crest consists of is not 

clear, but as it is here shewn in the form of a long leal, it 
is highly probable that the artist meant to represent it as a 
horsetail. 

From the fore part of the helmet rises a long and 
very curious ohject, which forms a curve, and is much 
like a horn. It is altogether inexplicable to me what it 
can have been used for, and there is no word in 1 Iomcr 
which might be interpreted so as to indicate its existence 
on the Homeric helmet. 

Now, with regard to the physiognomy of the six war¬ 
riors, it is most decidedly not Assyrian or Egyptian. All 
have exactly the same type—very long noses, large eyes, 
small cars, and a long well-dressed beard, which ends in a 


• //. MI. 361-361 : — 

‘AT>m!&qr ii fCftf 

^A 9W. 

’“ Drawing his siltef-il yiStiqtl sword *rtd lifting up fih arm, Articles struct the 
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t The fallowing passage of the ffiaJ, XIX. carL !ciVC 

no doubt on this point 
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Sec the description of these parts of the Homer ie helmets in I ro f 
and its Remains/ pp, 179-381, and 334- 
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point. Thus, except the beard, there is nothing Asiatic 
about them. Five of the warriors are followed by a 
woman, seemingly a priestess, who is dressed in a long gown 
fastened at the waist by a girdle: her forehead is orna¬ 
mented with a diadem, and she seems to wear some kind 
Of a head-dress. Only her right arm remains, which is 
uplifted, and by the curve it forms it appears that the woman 
has lifted her joined hands and is praying to the gods to 
be propitious to the departing warriors, ami to grant them 
a safe return. This custom of lifting both hands when 
praying is continually found in Homer.* 

On other fragments of the same vase I No, 214+) are 
represented two warriors, who cover their left side with 
their shields and hold in their uplifted right hand a lance, 
which they thrust at their enemies, of whom, however, the 
figure of only one is partly preserved. The armour of the 
two warriors and that ol the opponent is perfectly identical 
with that of the six warriors described before, except the 
head-dress, which, instead of bronze helmets, consists here 
seemingly of a low helmet of boarskin, with the bristles our- 
side. In fact, these helmets vividly remind us of the low 
helm of oxskin which Ulysses put on his head when he 
and Diomtd went in the night as spies to the Trojan 
camp.J I may here remark that the word means 

dogskin, and that consequently the low helmets must origi¬ 
nally have been made of dogskin. But at the epoch of 


* For example, //. L 450:— 

£| fi4yix a fcreffjg**. 
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t See Vignette to Chapter VI. 
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Homer the original conception of the word had long dis¬ 
appeared, and he not only uses tatvet} for a low helm, but 
also for a large bronze helmet. Behind the warrior to the 
left 1$ seen part of the coat of mail and the shield of another 
man, and behind the other warrior is seen a shield; thus 
ir seems that many warriors were here represented fighting 
together, Below the first handle is represented a flying 
bird. On the two cow-heads, in which the handles termi¬ 
nate, only the place of tile horns is marked, because the 
artist knew that, if he made them, they would at once break 
when the vase was to.be used. The day of this vase, which 
has been made on the potters wheel, is unusually bad and 
mixed with coarse sand ; the fabric also is extremely rude ; 
inside if is painted red. 

There were further found in the Cyclopean house other 
vases of excellent fabric, and ornamented with rows of 
circles, containing numerous signs which at first sight 
appear to be written, characters, but from the continual 
repetition of the same signs one soon sees the mistake. 
There were also found in the Cyclopean house two copper 
vessels, one of which is a tripod of very large size, 

I now rind here in the Acropolis numerous fragments 
of hand-made pottery, but not in distinct layers as at Tiryns, 
1 1 is evident that the layer of prehistoric hand-made pot¬ 
tery {for there must have been such a layer) has been 
disturbed; and 1 think it probable that it w'as disturbed 
when the huge wall was built, which sustains the circular 
double parallel enclosure of the Agora in the lower part 
of rhe Acropolis, because this wall is at all events later than 
the hand-made pottery. What I find of this pottery has 
usually an ornamentation of black horizontal bands or 
spiral lines on a light green dead ground ; but fragments ut 
monochromatic lustrous black vases also occur, 

I have explained on pp. 3 and 4 that the name “ Cyclo¬ 
pean walls" is founded on an error, being derived from the 
mythic legend that the Cyclopes were distinguished archi- 


mycenean pottery. 
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tcctSj but that the name having come into use, we cannot 
help employing it for the different kinds of walls of huge 
blocks which I have specified. But in Tiryns as well as 
here in Mycetue, where 1 am surrounded by the grandest 
Cyclopean walls in the world, I am, for brevity's sake and 
in order to avoid misunderstandings, bound to use die 
name 11 Cyclopean ” even for the smallest walls of houses 
or water conduits which show the same kind of masonry. 
But it must be distinctly understood that I should of 
course not think of calling them so if I found them in 
places where there are no huge walls of that kind, for the 
name ** Cyclopean " can only Ik* applied to the gigantic. 
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Note.—T he pattern on the two fragment here shown, evidently 
representing a sea aninwd t a sort of cockk, is the most common pattern at 
Mycena:; but ii never occurs either in (he five royal tonsil, or in ihe 
drotnos before (he Treasury, which drcumsiunee leads me to conclude 
that it came into use at Mycenae both after the epoch of the tombs and 
after the covering up of the dromos of the Treasury, The pottery with 
this pattern his nearly always a light yellow dead ground, only in a few 
instances a light red dead ground, and the pattern itself b always of 
a bln k (or dark red) colour. Now it is a remarkable fact that this 
pattern, which has never been found yet elsewhere, is to be seen, of 
exactly the tame form, on nearly all the terra-cotta goblets, and on 
some of the terra-cotta vases from die sepulchre of l.ilysus, which are 
now in the British Museum. At the same time ] remind the reader 
(hat these jalysus goblets have exactly the same shape as all the terra- 
cotta goblets of My cense, and that this form has never vet been found 
elsewhere* except in (he first and most ancient Of the four prehistoric 
cities at HissarlLL But then again it deserves particular notice that 
this pattern never and in no instance occurs on die Mycenean goblets, 
and solely on the Mycenean vases. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Tile Second Great Treasury ; AcRorous; and Cyclo¬ 
pean Remains in the Neighbourhood of Mvcen.e. 

Furtlicr eiavutious cf Mrs* SctilicmiifUi's 1 fCASury — The ffr&ttwf* 
doorway, ^ind threshold —- Objects found there — Hem-idols 
Cyelopean wateT-^ondyiis and cisterns in the Acropotis Uronze 
nngs — Pottery with marks like letters—Eimivgs Like those found 
at Troy— Handmade fainted pottery—Neft" forms of lkra idols 
Terra-cotta tripods and cradles, probably votive offerings — A comb, 
stilettos of opal, heads and buttons — A bronze sirord — Iron teng^ 
of late date — State of the 0his left at the Lion>‘ Gate i he 
excavations visited by the Emperor of Ttrazil — Ascent ot Jfount 
Eobcea—The Cyclopean enclosure on its summit; was probably a 
very ancient sxnctitiTy — Other Cyclopean remains near My ten x — 
State of die excavations* 

Mycenae, October 30 T 1876. * 

Since thcjofli of September I have continued the ex cava- 
tions with the utmost vigour, employing constantly 125 
labourers and 5 horse-carts. Iti the Treasury the difficulties 
were far greater than I had anticipated, particularly as the 
delegate of the Greek Government opposed the removal ol 
the foundations of the Hellenic house just above the lower 
part of the M dromos," which I have mentioned before* 
Thus we have been unable to clear the latter of the chhris, 
9 ft. deep, which still covers its pavement, anti have only 

L. 
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succeeded in clearing nut the entrance passage, which is 
i 5 fr. long and & It. broad, and the central part of the Trea¬ 
sury; but we have left a border of huge atones and rubbish, 
" ft. to i ) ft. high, and io ft. to 15 ft. broad. 

The two semi-columns to the right and left of the 
entrance were fluted; one of them (4 ft, 3 in. high anil 
1 ft, 4 in, broad) was found in the passage near-the dour. 




At yi ft, before the latter the u dromos” is shut up by a 
wall of square blocks of calcareous stones, 5 ft. high. The 
door of the Treasury has the enormous height of 18 ft. 
3 in., and is 8 ft. 4 in. broad. On the threshold, which con- 
sists of a very hard breccia, and U 1 ft. 5 in. broad, we found 
a very thin round leaf of gold. The floor of the Treasury 
is the levelled rock covered with a coating of sand anil 
chalk, traces of which are visible in many places; it slopes 
towards the centre, which is 1 ft. lower than the threshold. 

There was found in the 
Treasury a large fragment of 
a frieze of blue marble, carved 
with a circle and two rows of 
a wedge-like ornamentation 
in the form of Ash-spines; 
it is 9 in. high, to in. broad, 
and 3 in. thick (No. 215). 


Sat tit jt&. 


Frujuwnl» df Yrmtrt of tiu# tut d w hile nari^ famA m 
|_ktq4 a t*a[v, Sue i ; 4 abooi. 
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There nui further found the fragment of a beautiful frieze 
of white marble, which is 1 ft* 4 in. long, 8 in. broad, and 
3i in. thick. Tile engraving here given (No. 216) represents 
the broad side of the frieze with an ornamentation of spirals 
Itttween two small borders. We have already given the 
small face, on which we see, between two fillets on each side, 
an ornamentation of the same kind of spirals, which are. 
however, deeper cut and better preserved,* There were 
further found five unornamented blades of copper or 
bronze, to 6 k in. long, and a Hera-idol of the usual 
form, with two horns. 

Treasure may be hidden in the large border ot stones 
and debris winch 1 have been forced to leave behind, but I 
scarcely believe it. Considering that very ancient frag* 
merits of pottery with geometrical patterns were found ex¬ 
clusive] v in the “dromos" and, on the other hand, a 
variety of potsherds of different ages in the Treasury itself, 
I am convinced that only the “ dromos " and the entrance 
were covered up in remote antiquity, that the Treasury 
remained empty, and that the fragments of vases now found 
in it were contained in the thick layer of rubbish which 
covered the upper vault when, fifty-six years ago, VeJi 
Paslia tried to force an entrance by this way. 

In the Acropolis I hrought to light, at a few yards from 
the second gate, a very curious Cyclopean water-conduit 
leading into one of the long narrow corridors. 1 
therefore suppose that at least one, and perhaps two, of 
these are nothing else than cisterns. There is another 
Cyclopean water-conduit and another cistern immediately 
south of them ; and the latter seems to be connected with the 
twelve recesses, in which I also recognize nothing but six 
small cisterns. These water-conduits, like that which rims 
into the two cisterns below the Cyclopean house, have 
doubtless brought the water front the copious spring 


• See No. 153, p. 98. 
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“Persia," whose name seems to be derived from Perseus, 
the founder of Mycenae. 

In clearing out the masses of df&ris, 13 ft. to 20 ft, 
d«p, which obstructed the passage of the gate, ! found 
time bronze rings. Two of these (Nos. ny and atg), 
which were fount! dose to the surface, may be of tile 
Hellenic time, but it is impossible to say this with 
certainty. 1 lie former {No. ary), as shown by the 
hollow, has had a stone, which is now missing. The third 
ring is a seal-ring, and the intaglio is too archaic not to be 
derived from a period preceding the conquest of the city 
[468 s.c.). On it we see a young woman in a sitting 
posture, with extended arms; her head, which is turned 
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aside, has luxuriant hair ; to the right, a little further down, 
is a male figure, with a broad chest and extended arms. 

There were also found many I Icra-idols in the form of 
a cow or a homed female, and among the former a fragment 
showing on a light yellow dead ground a number of dark 
red signs, which may be letters, like those shown on the 
coloured plate B, Jig. h ; also large quantities of melted 
lead 1 further a very primitive golden earring (see No. 2-0), 
consisting of a quadrangular golden wire turned twice 
round. Mt. CJias. 1 . Newton concludes from the sharp 
angles of this and all the other quadrangular gold wires 
which I shall hereafter describe, that they have been a 
strip or riband cut out of a plate. But it is altogether 
inexplicable to me how the primitive goldsmith can have 
performed this operation, particularly as his knives must 
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necessarily have been of bronze. The same form of 
earrings occurs also in the second of the four prehistoric 
cities at Troy,* with the sole difference that the wire there 
is round.. 

There were also found here, in a hollow of the rock, a 
great many fragments of hand-made vases, coloured either 
of a plain black or red, both inside and outside, or, on the 
outside only, of a light green, with black spiral ornamen¬ 
tation, At only 6 ft. behind the Cyclopean wall, on the 
cast side of the passage, I have brought to light the rem¬ 
nants of an evidently much more ancient wall of huge 
blocks. 

In the large Cyclopean house, which tradition seems to 
have indicated a-, the palace of the Atrhkc, immediately 
to the south of the circular Agora, were found Hera- 
idob of new forms: for example, a perfectly flat cow 
with only one big hind-leg and two fore-legs ;f a lemalc 
idol, with a very compressed bird's face, and with a 
Phrygian cap, instead of the usual “■ polos and a head¬ 
less idol, with two protruding breasts, but with two long 
cow-horns. There was likewise found a terra-cotta cow- 
horn, 3i in. long, which shows that there must have 
been much larger idols than those hitherto found. 1 
further collected there a number of small terra-cotta 
tripods in the form of arm-chairs and cradles, in one or 
two instances even cradles containing children : all are gay- 
cvlourcd and may have served as offerings. Among the 
other objects found there I may mention two perforated 
parallel* 1 pi [>cds: of variegated colours, 4 in. long, the use 
of which 1 cannot explain £—a comb, which, according 
to Professor Landercr, consists of a very hard white day 
paste;—several pointed sticks (stilettos) for female needle¬ 
work,* which the same scholar recognises to consist of 


* See 1 A [Lis <]cs .\ntii[uitJs Trove fines. PI. 9k Sn. 
t Sec No. 161. pl 106. J N'os. 131-136, [>. 79 - 
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»jwl ; 'Six small perforated round flat transparent heads 
of white stone, lielonging to a necklace; and a large 
button of alabaster, which seems to have been 
on rlie handle of a sword, There was also found 
the bronze sword (Xo. 221). A pair of tongs of 
iron was found near the Lions’ Gate dose to the 
surface, and may be of the Macedonian period. 

To my very greatest annoyance and dis¬ 
pleasure, but by the most urgent demand of the 
Greek Archaeological Society' in Athens, I have 
been forced to leave in the Acropolis, on either 
side of the Lions’ Gate, a large Nock of d&ris 
untouched in situ, because this Institution has 
not yet sent, as it intended to do, an engineer 
ro consolidate the sculpture of the two lions with 
cramp-irons, and to repair the Cyclopean walls to 
the right and left of it. But they still intend 
to do this work sooner or later, and they believe 
that the two masses of dibris will facilitate tbc 
raising of the blocks and their insertion in the 
walls. I hope that this work will be done 
promptly, so that the two blocks of d&ris may 
not have long to wait for their removal, for they 

__^ g*« thc excavations a miserable aspect, and 

Nu. 13 3 . particularly the mass of dibris to the right on 
string, because this latter consists of loose 
ashes, ami, should it be left for a few years more 
as it is, it will be washed away by the rains and spread 
over my excavations. I call particular attention to this 
because every* visitor will naturally attribute the leaving 
behind of these two blocks af debris to my negligence. 

Yesterday and to-day my excavations have had the 
honour of being visited by his Majesty Dom Pedro II., 
Kmperur of Brazil. Coming from Corinth, his Majesty rode 
direct up to the Acropolis, and remained for two hours in my 
excavations, which he attentively examined and re-examined 
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Tilt: immense double parallel circle of slanting slabs, within 
which are the three lines of Tombstones, and particularly the 
four sculptured ones, seemed to be of paramount interest to 
him, and he requested me to semi him photographs of 
them to Cairo. The great Lions' Gate, through which the 
ting of men (dWf di'Spui') passed when he left for the 
most glorious expedition of the heroic age, the wonderful 
threshold of this gate, the large Cyclopean house, the three 
Cyclopean water-conduits, the immense Cyclopean circuit 
walls and all the other monuments of prehistoric times, 
seemed also to be of very great interest to bis Majesty, 
who went thence to the Treasury which we have excavated, 
and afterwards to the Treasury of At reus, where dinner 
was served. This meal, in the midst of the mysterious, 
dome-like underground building nearly forty centuries old. 
seemed to please his Majesty exceedingly, lie after¬ 
wards examined with the deepest interest, in the village 
of Charvaii, the large collection of prehistoric Mycenean 
antiquities produced by my excavations, and he particularly" 
admired the enormous mass of differently-shaped Hcra- 
idols, the intaglios, the marvellous Mycenean pottery", and 
the archaic sculptures. Ills Majesty also examined atten¬ 
tively, in and around Charvati, the ancient quarry whence 
all rise stones for the Cyclopean walls, the Treasuries, and 
other buildings, have been extracted, and went thence to 
Argos and Nauplia. His Majesty called here again to-day, 
to see once more the Mycenean museum and the excava¬ 
tions, and returned hence by Corinth and Calamaki to 
Athens. 

After the departure of his Majesty, Mrs. Sell lie man n and 
I ascended, not without the very greatest difficulty, the very 
steep northern peak of Mount Euboea, nmv called Hagios 
Elias, which is situated immediately north of the Vcropolis, 
and is crowned by an open chapel of the prophet Elias 
(see Plate II.), The summit forms a very small triangle, 
the eastern side of which is 35 ft., the iwo other skies. 
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which converge due west, each 100 ft. long. h is full of 
rugged and pointed rocks, between which it is difficult even 
to move, and it can therefore never have been inhabited by 
men, the more so as there is no water. The only even and 
level place on the summit is in the south-east corner; it is 
bur 10 it. broad and 23 ft. long, and is occupied by a very 
smaiJ ojjen shrine, dedicated to the prophet Elias. But in 
spite of its small dimensions, the summit is surrounded by 
Cyclopean walls, which are on an average 4 ft. % in. thick, 
and from 3 ft. to 64 ft. high ; but the masses of stones which 
lie beside them can leave no doubt that they were once 
much higher. 

Ihe entrance, which is on the eastern side, leads to 
3 short passage. In the large stone which forms the 
threshold of the door is still visible die hole in which the 
lower hinge turned. At a distance varying from t6 ft. to 
S 3 ft. lower are, on all the three sides by which the summit 
is accessible, Cyclopean walls, varying from 133 ft. to 266 ft. 
in length, and 5 it. thick, which are still now on an 
average to ft, high, and appear to have once been much 
higher, b rom between the stones of all these walls I have 
been able to collect a large number of fragments of hand¬ 
made light green vases with black ornaments, which I con¬ 
sider as old as the walls of Tiryns and Myoma*, because 
m the former place I found them in situ on and near the 
virgin soil, in the latter in situ only on the natural rock in 
the recesses of the gate-passage, and in the tombs I con¬ 
clude from this that the Cycfopean fortifications on Mount 
Euboea (Hagios Elias) must be contemporaneous with the 
wal s of both ernes, and may perhaps claim even a still 
higher antiquity. 

The question now naturally arises, for what purpose all 
these fortifications have been built. The mountain being so 
high and steep, and the summit so exceedingly small anti 
encumbered by protruding rocks, it can never have served 
as a fortress. Therefore the only explanation I venture to 
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give of tile origin of the?e Cyclopean walls is that there 
must have existed on the summit a small temple of great 
sanctity and immense importance, and by a curious co¬ 
incidence \vc may even find in the present cultus on the 
summit the name of the deity who was worshipped there 
in antiquity. In times of great drought the inhabitants of 
the surrounding villages are in the habit of going thither 
on a pilgrimage in large crowds, the priests leading, to 
invoke the prophet Elias to give rain. And it appears 
likely that the very site of the present open shrine of the 
prophet Elias was in ancient times occupied by a sanctuary 
ol the Sun-god, who had a celebrated cultus there, and who 
has given way to the prophet Elias, with hardlv anv change 
in the orthograph)- or pronunciation of rile name, the Sun- 
god having been originally called ’NA10?, pronounced Echos. 
This is a wonderful coincidence, because, as the name of 
the prophet is purely Hebrew (n^et or meaning 

“ Jehovah is God ") it can have no affinity with the 
Homeric name ot the Sun-god, ’HtXioe, which is probably 
derived from the primitive name of the moon’s husband 
(perhaps and is at all events purely Greek. 

Only half an hour’s walk in a westerly direction from 
the Lions' Gate, and close to the village of Phichtta. are 
the ruins ol a small Cyclopean building, in the same style 
of architecture as the walls to the right and left of that 
gate, anti prohablv belonging to the same epoch. This 
also appears to have been a temple. We likewise see, 
at an hours distance in a north-svesrerly direction from the 
Lions’ Gate, in a secluded valley, on the border of a deep 
glen, the well-preserved ruins of a quadrangular Cyclopean 
tower, of which every side measures 40 Ft. in length; the 
walls are to ft. to ii ft. high. At the south-westerly 
corner is the door, w-hich leads into a small corridor and 
two chambers. On the outer walls are seen two gutters. 
The architecture is also very similar to that of the walls 
close to the Lions’ Gate. Most likely this tower served 
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flic Mvccncans for dominating rhc narrow pass by which 
the road leads from Argos to Curirtrh. 

The present state of the excavations Is represented by 
the engraved Plate VII. First we see, to the left of the 
spectator, the inner side of the gTeat Cyclopean circuit wall, 
which is terminated in the background by the [dons’ Gate, 
of which, however, there is only visible the reverse side 
of the great triangular slab, on the exterior side of 
which is the famous bas-relief of the two lions. The 
Cyclopean wall seen in the background to the right was 
part of an interior enclosure. 

Further down, just behind the last man, is a Cyclopean 
wall, of which, however, only the small portion dose to the 
Lions' Gate, with the chamber of the ancient door-keeper, 
can claim the age of the circuit walls : the remainder is 
much later, but anterior to the capture of the city by the 
Argives [468 b.c,). Before this wall is the labyrinth of 
corridors, two of which, at all events, are cisterns. To the 
left, dose to the circuit wall, is the small Cyclopean house 
so olten referred to, containing only one chamber. 

In the foreground, below the feet of the workmen who 
stand upon ir, can lie seen the great double parallel circular 
row of slanting slabs, inclined inwards, which were covered 
with cross slabs, and served as benches of the Agora and as 
its enclosure. In the same line with this double circular 
row of slabs are the twelve small totnb-Hke water-reservoirs 
which we see in the direction of the Lions’ Gate, and between 
which is the entrance to the Agora, 7 f ec t broad. Thence 
the circle of slabs dopes to the left of the spectator, from 
the rock to the Cyclopean wall (11 f cc t high), which 
has been built with no other intention than to sustain it 
and to raise it almost to the level of its continuation on 
the rock; but as will be seen, nearly all the slabs in this 
part have tumbled down, and only a lew have remained in 
situ. The wall Which supports the parallel double row 
can be well seen, slanting down at an angle of if from 
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the perpendicular, to the left of the spectator. The four 
sculptured stilt* are hidden behind the large standing slab 
just in front; of the un sculptured tombstones, two can be 
seen to the right, oil the side of the entrance to the Agora, 
and two more on the side of the two horses. Therefore 
tiie ancient Agora of Mycente comprises the whole space 
which we sec enclosed by the great circle of slabs. 

In the middle is seen, in the background to the lett, 
part of the steep slope of Mount Euboea, on whose 
summit Is the open chapel of the prophet Elias. In front, 
more to the right, is the great interior Cyclopean wall, 
crowned by the ruins of a tower, which gives to the 
A crop! is a particularly grand aspect. It forms part of a 
second enclosure. To the right there is a good view of 
the Mount of the Acropolis, on the slop of which 
remnants of inner enclosures can be seen in many places. 
All the walls which arc seen lower down are those of 
Cyclopean houses, except the large supporting wall of the 
double parallel row of slabs, of which a small part may be 
seen in the lower left-hand corner. Below, to the right, 
arc the ruins of the vast Cyclopean house, to which I 
have repeatedly referred, anti which, though we cannot 
of course form a definite opinion, may well represent to 
an imagination enlightened by the vivid descriptions of 
Homer anil the tragedians, the Royal Palace of Agamemnon 
and his fort* fat hers. 


Note.—I cal! the reader's particular attention to the Sccubcal Plan, 
U H, which shows the depths of the Five Royal Sepulchre*, which .ire 
described hilly in the two following chapters, beneath the surface of the 
soil, as it was before my excavations. 




CHAPTER VII. 

The First, Second, and Third Tomas in the Acropolis. 

Discovery of the Tomb indicated by the three sculptured Mia — Curious 
gold-covered buttons, objects of ivory, baked clay, gold glass, 
bKHUtr, 4x.—Pottery, both wheel aod Fund-made — Sftvmi Tomb 
bdow the ti ti sculptured iti/# — Discovery of three human bodies 
which hat! been partially burnt where they by— Fifteen diadems 
of thin gold plate found on the bodies- Also crosses of golden 
I turel-Teaves — Other curious objects, proving a knowledge of the art 
of glass-working and colouring — Knives of obsidian — \ silver vase 
with a brume mouth plated with gold, and other objects—Terra¬ 
cotta vases-The homed Hem-idols frond in the tomb, a proof 
of tint symbolic worship in (he earliest times at Mycm*— Its 

‘ duration to the List age of the city- Primitive painted wheel 
tii uk- vases of terra-cotta- Further discovery of sepulchral dabs — 
V.nous objects found with them —The Third Jbmb— Wral 
skeletons of men. not burnt, and objects found with them— 
eunous doublc-bbded bronze dagger- Narrow- escape from a 
fulling rock Internal walla of the tomb-Three skeletons of 
women tn it, evidently burnt where they lay-Laden with jewels or 
gold—Layers of round plates of gold with utnamentatioq of**®*/ 
work under and over the bodies-Description of their many 
- I he Other jewels dwitbrf - Other chased and embossed beads 
-Golden gnffins-Legend of the grittins of Julian origin — 
Heart-shaped and hon^mped gold ornaments—Curious brooch** 
formed of palm-trees, stags, and lions—Women with pigeons — 
Cdto .««, %*»»//, 

trees, and birds — Ihe splundnl gold crown on the head of one of 
the bodies Signs upon rt-The second gD [ d crowm-Five 
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THE FIRST SEPULCHRE. 


mare clindems of gold — Crosses of double leaves of gold — Golden 
stirs — A gold brooch, and other ornaments—Necklaces and 
bracelets -Two pairs of golden scales — Golden plates — A child's 
iiyihk of gold —Olhtr ornaments — Balls, &e. of rock crystal, silver, 
atirl bronze, probably the handle* of scepitcs—Lea told gems of agate, 
sardonyx, &C., with intaglios— A ientoid gem of amethyst engraved 
with a cow suckling her calQ as on the old coins of Corcyra — Gold 
wheels A gold comb with bone teeth, Amber beads — 

Other ornaments— Pieces of gold-leaf strewn below and about the 
bodies — A gold goblet —■ A curious gold box p and gold vases with 
lids fastened on by wires ■— A silver vase and golden sceptre-handle —- 
Boses of copper plate filled with wood, perhaps pillows for the dead 
bodies—Other objects found in the third sepulchre — Handmade 
and very ancient wheel-made pottery. 


Myecna^ December 6, 187& 

The four sculptured tombstones having been removed rp 
the village of Charvati, in order to be sent to Athens, I 
excavated on the site of the three with the bas-reliefs repre¬ 
senting the warriors and the hunting scene,* and found 
a quadrangular tomb, zi ft. 5 in, long and 10 ft. 4 in. 
broad, cut out in the slope of the rock. The earth in this 
tomb consisted of the detritus of house remains mixed 
with natural soil, which latter had been brought here from 



another place. At a depth of 3 ft. 3 In. below the place 
where the tombstones had stood I found a curious sort of 


* Sec Chapters III. and IV. t pp. 80-85, 38 -i>o. 
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monument, consisting of two lung and narrow slabs 
5 It* long, 7 i* 1 - thick, and 12 in, broad, lying the one 
upon the other, and at their south end a smaller slab 
ai It. long in an oblique position, as if to serve for a 
pillow to the corpse laid dmvn on the upper si ah, (See 
Xo. 223,) The latter stone hail a border, and belongs 
evidently to another monument, of which the other two 
slabs may likewise have formed part. Most probably there 
was once on this tomb a large monument, ornamented 
with the three sculptured tombstones which now market! 
its site. 

In digging lower down I found from time to time a very 
small quantity of black ashes, and in this very frequently 
some curious objects ; such as a bone button covered 
with a golden plate, with a beautifiil intaglio ornamentation, 
"r an imitation ot a ram’s horn cut out of ivorv, having one 
flat side with two holes, by which the object must have 
been attached to something else, or other ornaments of 
bone or small plates of gold. I collected in this way twelve 
gold buttons covered with gold plates ornamented with 
intaglio work, one of which is as large as a five-front piece 
The ornamentation of the gold plates consists either of 
sp.raJ li nes or that curious cross ft with the marks of four 
na.ls, which so frequently occurs on the whorls in Ilium 
and which I believe to be the symbol of the holy fire * Ml 

, butr “ ns are the f <> r ™ of shirt-buttons, but larger 
and similar to those shown in a later part of this work’ 

I collected there, besides the buttons, two objects of ivory 
m the form of ram thorns, like No. 223, and four pieces 
of ivory m the form of a crescent, one side being convex 
the other flat, in which are four holes for fixing it to 
sometlung else (see No 224) ; six long and narrow p iec^ 
of ivory, l,ke 227, havmg for ornamentation five vertical 
incisions, and in the reverse side two deep vertical cuts for 

* See‘Troy audits Remains.’ pp, I0 ,. lo6 
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attaching them cm another object. Very probably all these 
objects have served 33 ornaments on horse-trappings. 
There was found besides the ivory needle. No, 229; 
further, six buttons of hard white stone with a circular 
hole in the centre, into which is stuck a small blue stone 
(No, 226). The round hole in the centre as well as the 
presence cd the small stones in it are inexplicable to me. 
There were also found a small button of the same sort, the 
gold-plated head of a bronze nail, eight Jong thin pieces 
and tour large disks of thin gold plate, two small tube-like 



Ne*. Qbj-ec ti frrwy, brae, or tae^Nic drtnpowlioa. Skpqichre I. J ? 


pieces of a glassy substance, containing in the interior a 
small tube of rcal'blue glass, of which J shall have occasion 
to speak hereafter. 1 also found there the green object 
(Nok 2,x8)j which has small horizontal fiutings all round: 
according to Professor Landerer it consists of an artificial 
substance containing oxide of copper* which has been 
pressed into its present form. The earth was intermixed 
with numerous fragments of very ancient wheel-made 
pottery, with a variegated painted ornamentation, and others 
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at hand-made monochromatic lustrous black or red or 
light green pottery with black spiral ornamentation* but 
to my astonishment 1 found also from time to time some 
fragments of painted vases made on the potter’s wheel, of 
those sorts which are found even in the upper prehistoric 
strata, and which most decidedly belong to a much later 
period* 


Among the most interesting of the hand-made pottery 
are the large lustrous black goblets, with a hollow foot and 



horizontal flu tings in 
the middle (No. 130), 
which are frequent in 
the first prehistoric 
city of Troy; also the 
light green or yellow 
ones, with a most 
fantastical black orna 
mentation ; and the 
larger vases of a light 
red dead colour, with 
dark red circles, or 
with two protruding 
female breasts sur¬ 
rounded hy circles of 
small black strokes. 

Having dug down 


T , , - 10 a depth of ioi ft 

.' ™ SK, PI* d b >' h «'T which rurncil the soft c „ h 
'" mb “ 1 'Iwrcforc ,00k out 

unsculptured tombstones of the second line ,^1 ° 

*r - i *• *» -r— t7:'T is ;r 

" f ” trom rl,em - »f these tombstones ™ . ft 
11L ot ter 5 ft. 4 in, long. In excavating around them I 

Hir' d CU ' “ t,,C '“*■ '‘ ft - 8 - broadband 

n length 21 ft. 3 m* on one side, and m ft H ; n 1 
Other. I, was entirely filled with onmixed natnral'L,h' 
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which had been brought from another place. At from 
2 to 2! ft, below the two tombstones [ found the fragments 
of two other tombstones* also unsculptured, which appeared 

to be older. 

At a depth of 15 ft. below the level of the rock, or of 
25 ft. below the former surface of the ground, as 1 found 
it when I began the excavations, I reached a layer of 
pebbles, below which I found, at a distance of three feet 
from each other, the remains of three human bodies, all 
with the head turned to the east anti the feet to the west. 
They were only separated from the surface of the levelled 
rock, by another layer of small stones on which they were 
lying, and they had evidently been burned simultaneously in 
the very same place where they lay. The masses of ashes of 
the clothes which had covered them, and of the wood which 
had partially or entirely consumed their flesh, as well as the 
colour of the lower layer of stones and the marks of the 
fire and the smoke on the stone wall, which at the bottom 
of the sepulchre lined all the four sides—can leave no 
doubt whatever on this point; nay more, there were the 
most unmistakable marks of three distinct funeral piles. 
The wall, which at the bottom of the tomb lined its four 
sides, consisted of pretty large stones joined without any 
binding material; it was 5 ft. high and t ft- 8 in. thick. 
The small stones with which the bottom of the sepulchre 
was strewn can, in my opinion, have had no other object 
than to procure ventilation to the funeral pyres. These 
could not have tx.cn large, and had evidently been intended 
to consume merely the clothes and partly or entirely the 
Mesh of the deceased; but m more, because the bones and 
even the skulls had been preserved; but these latter had 
suffered so much from the moisture, that none of them 
could be taken out entire. 

On every one of the three bodies I found five diadems 
of thin gold-plate, like those to be presently described,* 


* Set Nos, s 8 s- 23 ,j, pp. 186. 188. 
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each 19^ in. long, and 4 in. broad in the middle, from 
which it gradually diminishes to a point at both ends. The 
pointed ends have been broken oft’ hut, as several of the 
other diadems have such points, there can he no doubt that 
all had been fashioned in the same way. All the diadems 
were piped with copper wires in order to give them more 
solidity, and a great man) fragments of those copper wires 
were found. All the fifteen diadems show the very same or¬ 
namentation of rtpoussi work, consisting of a border of two 
lines on either side, between which we see a row of treble 
concentric circles, which increase or diminish in size ac¬ 
cording to the breadth of the diadem, the largest circle being 
in the middle. Between these treble circles is on either 
side a row of smaller double concentric circles, which like¬ 
wise increase or diminish in size in proportion to the breadth 
of the diadems. As well in the larger treble as in the 
smaller double circles, the central or innermost circle is 
always hammered so as to protrude, which gives to the 
diadems a splendid aspect. The diadems had at one end a 
pin (fjfi/JrAoi'}, and at the other a tube (auktVKoe) by means 
of which thev were .fixed round the heat) 1 of course in 
such a way that the largest treble circle was just in the 
middle of the forehead. 

I further found w ith two of the bodies ten very thin 
golden crosses (five with each body), formed of laurel leaves 
(No. 231); with the third body there were only four of 
them. Each of these crosses is in. ! t)tl g. ^ 

of the leaves is if in. The leaves of all the fourteen crosses 
have also been piped with thin copper wire, to give them 
more firmness. The ornamentation of the leaves is likewise 
of repousst work, h presents all round the leaves a small 
border formed by a line, on which lies an uninterrupted 
row of double concentric ovals in a slanting position, which 
arc probably also meant to represent leases. In this way 
the whole leaf is encircled by a broad band of such double 
ovals or leaves, and the space left is filled l)p with t , ircc 
double concentric circles. 
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I also found with the bodies many curious objects for 
example, small cylinders with a small tube throughout their 
length, as well as square pieces composed of four such 
cylinders, of which however only those at the two extre¬ 
mities have perforations. All these things have a greyish- 
white colour, anti consist of a very soft matter, which falls 
into dust when pressed hut softly with the hand. In the 
interior of each cylinder there is a hard, blue transparent 
rube, which Professor Landcrcr lias analysed and fount I to 



Nfc. Ijl. A fl»>» df Euldcu J_ii_rnl Icaiea. tic^.l-.hrc II, Sift 4 .. 3, aUniT. 


consist ot cobalt glass. Within the blue tube again is a 
small chin while tube, which shines like silver^ and Professor 
Landerer has found it to consist of a glassy substance con- 
raining lead {bidha!fig)* According to Professor Landerer, 
this discovery proves that the ancient Mvcencaus knew the 
colouring of glass as well as the art of encompassing a 
tube of glass with a second and a third one.* He assures 
me that the analysis of Egyptian glass has given the same 
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result, and he supposes that the cobalt-glasses were derived 
from Egypt. He further mentions that all present blue- 
coloured glasses are of such cobalt-glass. All these cylinders 
and square pieces of four cylinders must have served as 
ornaments of the corpses. 

I he fabrication of glass was evidently in its very 
beginning at the time the tombs were constructed; hut it 
seems to have made no progress here, for, except a few white 
glass pearls and some small ornaments of a glass paste, 
nothing was found of this article even in tl lc upper strata! 
and it appears certain that at the capture of Myoma? by 
the Argives (468 r.c.) even the small glass bottles, often 
found elsewhere, were still entirely unknown. 

I further found a number of small knives of obsidian 

fra ?“" K of a '"S’ «'lver vex with a mouth'of 
copper, which is thickly phllcd with gold and splendidly 
ornamented with intaglio wotkt unfortunately it ha’s 
suffered too much from the funeral fire to be photoerauhed 
It appears that the Myccnean goldsmiths found ?, modi 
easier to plate on copper than on silver i hence they made 
the mouth of this silver vase of copper. I also found . 
long and a short rusted bronae knife; a silver cup 
w„h one handle, much damaged by the fire; four long 
perforated necklace-beads (two of agate and iwu oft 
glassy composition); a bronae vase handle; ,wo homed 
Hera-idols ol -erra cotta of the usual form , am , fi 

many Iragments of beautiful hand-made and of very undent 
ivlieel-madc pottery, among which was pat, of a Case w "l 
nvo tubular holes on etther side for suspension with a 
smog, like the vases m the lowest prehistoric city of IBnm ■ 
There are also fragments of terra-cotta tripods,'of which ! 
found sudi an enormous quantity at Trov.f i )ut which 


atC" 


# See ‘ Troy and its Remains* 1 p_ ^ 
should rather have been “ tubes p or *' lubuhr 
f /AM jx 185* No, 199. 
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less frequent at Mycenae, nearly all the vases having a flat 
bottom. In this tomb was also found the fragment of 
a vase,ornamented with a sign which is nothing else than a 
the four arms of which have merely been converted 
into a spiral form. 

The most important objects found in this tomb are no 
doubt the two two-horned I fora-idols previously mentioned, 
because they prove to us that the goddess was already wor¬ 
shipped, in this shape, in that remote antiquity to which the 
sepulchre belongs. As the very same type of the idol is 
found in all the strata of prehistoric ruins, and even in the 
dibris of the houses which just preceded the later Hellenic 
city, it appears certain that it was still in use at the time of 
the capture of Mycenfe by the Argives (468 b.c.), and 
consequently it remained here unchanged for more than a 
thousand years. It is true that in all the prehistoric strata 
of d&ris above the tombs there arc also found female 
idols of a different shape, which we cannot but assign to 
Hera; but, as their number is only very small as com¬ 
pared to the mass of homed idols, wc may take it for 
granted that the horned idol was the most ancient, and 
that therefore the My ce neons dung with tenacity to that 
form. 

The most remarkable wheel-made terra-cottas found 
in this tomb represent the lower parts of birds, in black 
colour on a light yellow dead ground. I also found two 
fragments of a hand-made vase belonging to the upper part 
of the bulge, with two female breasts; a large fragment 
ot a most ancient wheel-made vase, presenting on a light 
yellow dead ground a beautiful and fantastic ornamentation 
of plants, circles or wave-like lines, painted in a very dark 
red colour (see Nos. 23a, 133). These two fragments give 
a good illustration of Mr. Chas, T. Newton's remarks on 
the 9th June in the Royal Institution of London: “The 
floral ornaments of the Myoenean vases have a certain 
vague freedom and straggling lawless luxuriance, which 
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seems to imply the facility of hand which long practice 
gives. The animal forms are ungainly and constrained in 
action, and the anatomy is for the most part entirely 
ignored or most feebly rendered. The floral and animal 
patterns seem to be the result of impressions from nature 
sufficiently vivid to awaken the mimetic faculty in an 
uncultivated mind, but which the untrained hand was 
unable to render in art.” 
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I also found here five fragments of very ancicn 
wliecl-made vases, having an ornamentation, in similai 
colours, of network, waving lines, plants, lines of points 
See, ; and finally some fragments of very ancient wheel 
made vases. Six of these fragments, which evident); 

beIon E t0 samc ^e, on a light red dead ground 
an ornamentation of crosses with four points. One ha 
m .fa pointed hottom a perforation, and may have 
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as a sort of funnel. Another has the most curious orna¬ 
mentation of all; it shews above what ajijtears to be intended 
tor the head of a serpent: to the right is a circle sur¬ 
rounded by points, and in its centre a crescent and six 
points; to the Jett of this is another circle, filled with and 
surrounded by points. 

Encouraged by the success obtained in tile second tomb, 
! took out the two large unsculptured tombstones of the 
third tine, which stood almost due south of the former. 
One of them is 6 ft. 4 in, long, and 4 ft. broad; the other 
is 4 fr. ro in. long and 4 ft. 4 in, broad. They were ex¬ 
tremely well fastened by square blocks, so that they could 
not be got out without great efforts. These tombstones 
stood precisely 13 ft. 4 in. below the surface, as 1 found it 
when 1 began the excavations. Two feet below them, and 
thus 15 fr, 4 in. below the former surface, I found two 
large slabs in the form of sepulchral monuments* lying 
horizon tally. At a depth fit’ 5 ft. lower I brought to light 
three more slabs, the one lying, the other two standing, as 

follows■ 



Na. 334. IliCa rtwdmooci m!bvw* th* Third Tom It. 


I he soil consisted of bhek earth, intermixed with 
fragments ot hand-made and very ancient wheel-made 
pottery, and masses id small knives of obsidian. Besides a 
small number ot Hera-idols, I found there a solid piece of 
ivory T one inch high and broad* m the form of a beehive* 
having in the lower fiat side a tubular hole for suspension 

u 
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with a thread 1 while on the convex or globular side is an 
engrav ed cross, embellished with five gold pins with flat 
heads, each of which lias a small hole in the 
centre of its head (see No. 135); also a piece 
of wood, 4 in, long and a in, broad, with 
beautifully carved spiral lines (No. 212),* 
which seems to belong to a box (rapftjf); 
also two well-polished pieces of wood with 
sharp points, but otherwise almost in the form of long 
thin cones. 

In digging deeper I found that, at a distance of 33 ft. 
from the east side of the circular double parallel row of 
large slabs which encloses the Agora, the rock suddenly 
slopes, Jbr a space of 30 ft. in length and width, at an 
angle ui 30 degrees, the perpendicular height of the 
dope being 16* ft. Further to the west the rock forms 
a platform 30 ft. long and broad, with two sepulchres, 
of which I shall first describe the smaller one, because 
the aforesaid two tombstones stood at a height of 
164 ft. above its mouth. This sepulchre, whkhin the 
Plan B I call the Third Tomb, is 16 ft- 3 in. long, 
broad, and it is cut into the rock, on 
a ft. 4 in., on the south side 3 ft. 4 in 
7 ft., and on the north 5 ft. deep.f 
depths hnd their explanations in the 
slope and in the unevenness of the rock, because the 
bottom of the tomb is of course perfectly horizontal \ t 
about 9 ft. above the mouth of this t0ltlb j hoveled 
close to ir, on the slope of the rock, at a depth of 21 ft 
below (lie fiirmer surface, a number of skeletons of men* 
which had evidently not been on the funeral pyre, but were 
so much destroyed by the moisture that none'of the sk ulb 
could be taken out entire. The only objects 1 found with 
them were knives ot obsidian and five very p re tty hand 


ami 10 ft. l in 
the we sc side 
un the east side 
These different 


* See Vignette to Uih chapter. 
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outdo vases, two of which arc of plain light yellow, the 
three others of a light green colour, with a rude black 
ornamentation (see Nos. 236, 137). 

I mmediately to the north of the tomb in question, and 
tints in the centre of the Agora, I brought to light the 
before-mentioned rock which protrudes from the plateau, 
and has, in my opinion, served as the platform or pulpit 
(^p,a) for tile orators. It had been split and waa over¬ 
hanging the great hollow in which are the two tombs 
just referred to. Below tills rock, at a depth of 22 ft. 
below the surface, many Hera-tdols, whorls, and other 



objects were found ; also a very curious sort of bronze 
dagger (No. 238), consisting of two separate two-edged 
blades, which had been soldered together in the middle, 
so that the four edges are separated from cadi other by a 
quarter of an inch; both blades are 10 in. long, the whole 
dagger heing 13 inches long. The liandle has evidently 
been inlaid with wood or bone, fastened by three small 
nails of bronze, which are preserved. As I considered 
one of the overhanging rocks particularly dangerous, I did 
all I could to keep my workmen back from it; however, 
as, in order to stimulate the workmen to be very attentive, 
I am in the habit of giving them a drink-penny for all 
objects, even the most trifling, which have any interest for 

M 2 
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science, and as so many small objects were found just 
below the dangerous rock, two of my workmen always 
returned to the spot. But seeing that the rock had a 
crack which widened, I literally dragged the two men 


from their perilous position, when all at 
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where they now lay. This was proved hy the evident 
marks of the tire on the pebbles below and around every 
one of the bodies, as well as by the marks of the fire and 
the smoke on the walls to the right ami left, and by the 
masses of wood ashes which lay on and around the bodies. 
The bodies were literally laden with jewels, all of which 
bore evident signs of the fire and smoke to which they had 
been exposed on the funeral piles. 

The ornaments of which the greatest number was 
found were the large, thick, round plates of gold, with 
a very pretty decoration of repousst work, of which 1 
collected 701. I found them as well below as above and 
around the bodies, and there can consequently be no 
doubt that part of them were strewn all over the bottom 
of flic sepulchre !>cforc the funeral pyres were dressed, 
and that the rest were laid on the bodies before the fire 
was kindled. In the following engravings • l give all the 
different types of these wonderful plates. It is difficult to 
say how the Myeenean goldsmiths executed the repouisS 
work. Professor Landerer thinks the)' laid the gold-plate 
on a block of lead, and hammered and pressed the 
ornamentation into it. No. 239 contains broad round 
waving bands much resembling those on the fourth 
sculptured tombstone.! The curious ornamentation in’ 
the centre, which so often recurs here, seems to me to be 
derived from the the more so as the points which 
arc thought to be the marks of the nails, are seldom 
missing; the artist lias only added two more arms and 
curved all of them. No. 240 represents an octopus or 
cuttle-fish (sepia), whose eight arms have been converted 
into spirals, the head with the two eyes being distinctly 
visible. No, 241 represents a flower; No. 24a a splendid 
spiral ornamentation; No, 243, a beautiful butterfly; this 


* All these arc engraved in their actual si^t 
+ Set No* 142, pi 91, 
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type is exceedingly frequent. Whether, as in the kfr* 
Creek art, the butterfly is here rlie symbol of immortality, as 
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Mr. Chas. T. Newton reminds me, I do not dare to decide. 
No. 244 presents a curious ornamentation of spirals in the 
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form of six serpents, round a central circle, In. No, 145 
we at once recognise again the ornamentation of the 
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sepulchral stilt (No. i+z), as in No. 239, which this one 
very muck resemble- ^Jo« 246 kas ii most curious pattern t 
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which shows within a broad circular border six spirals* 
all very cleverly finished off, each of them surrounding 
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seven concentric circles, and all united around an ornament 
likewise of seven concentric circles, which the artist seems 
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to have vainly tried to unite at die upper part. Each of 
the spirals separately very much resembles the hair springs 
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of our watches, at least at the first glance, but on closer 
examination wc find that all the interior lines form separate 
circles. Nos, 147-250 represent beautiful leaves, all of 
a kindred pattern. No. 251 represents a beautiful star- 
flower; No. 252 shows within a border of three circles a 
splendid ornamentation of spirals and concentric circles, 
such as we have nor seen yet on the Mycenean antiquities. 

I suppose that all these golden leaves arc miniature 
copies of shields, for though there were shields with a 
central boss,* yet the majority of them were smooth 
ftfo-jj)f: further most shields were round (cukukXo?),} 
and many of them, if not all, were works of art anil beauti¬ 
fully ornamented.^ We further find around die Homeric 
shields a border (avru£), which may have been sometimes 
single, but which certainly was usually treble,|| and such a 
border we also find represented on several of these golden 
plates. 

In proceeding to describe the masses of other jewels 
which had covered the bodies on the pyres and which still 
lay partly on them ami partly around them, I begin with 
three perforated massive ornaments of gold, belonging ro 
necklaces, of which the first (No. 253) appears to represent, 
in intaglio, Hercules killing the Nemean lion. The hero is 
represented here with long hair (Kapijfco/Jidwv) 2nd with a 
long beard; his dress appears to reach only from the 
waist to the middle of the loins, and the rest of the body 
seems to be naked. I Living stepped forward with his left 


* See ItL.iJ, XXII. 111, durriij ifufrakUava ; conip. 'Troy and its 
Remains,’ ji. 334. 

t See Htutt, lit. 357 ; VII. 250; and in many oilier passages, 

* flee 11/:/, Xlli, 715 ; XIV. ,[i3 ; mid in other passages, 
j Sec for example //. XL 33 : — 

nv fli' fXcT* , wtt.\i"5eiJ fldJVflr afl'n!5a 

11 T5«n lit toefc tike isian-eovering, artistically made, jiowcrfnJ shield, 1 ' 

Sec alio all tlic wonders which I leplueslus wrought on the shield 
of Achilles, //. XVIlL 463-60S. 

|[ See, for example, ft. XX. 175, and XVIII. 480, 
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foot, he leans the whole weight of his body on it to deal 
a deadly blow at the lion with a sword which he holds 
in his uplifted right hand, whilst with his left he seizes the 
lion’s throat. The animal stands before him on his hind¬ 
legs, anti has pounced with his fore-feet on the left leg of the 
hero, whom he is going to bite in the breast when lie 
receives the deadly blow. The body of the lion appears 
to me to be faithful to nature, but not the hear], which 
resembles more a bear’s head; the mane is engraved with 
true art. J call particular attention to the large round 
knob at the end of the handle of the sword, because many 
such, all of alabaster nr wood with gokkn nails, and fre- 
quently plated with gold, were found in ihe tombs suc¬ 
cessively discovered. 


Not 3Jt JJ4r 13S- fcriunlEd 

The intaglio on tile following smaller ornament (No 2 ; 4 ) 
represents two warriors fighting a deadly duel. The one to 
the left of the spectator is a tall, powerful beardless y 0U n c 
man with an uncovered head, whose loins only are covered 
the ret of the body being naked. He leans with all the 
weight of his body on his advanced left % an d with hj 
uplifted right hand he has just plunged Ins double-edecd 
sword into the throat of his antagonist, who falls mort l 
funded. I Jus latter is represented with a long beard 
Jhs head 15 covered with a helmet, over which w e stca 
half-circle, which appears to be fastened into the fore-part of 
the helmet and to represent the long curved horn which 
we see protrudmg from the fore-part of the helmets of the 
ftve warriors (No. 113) * The horn seems here to be 




* See p, 135, 
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nothing else than a into which the crest was sunk, 

for this appears also to be visible. But should this conjec¬ 
ture not be Correct, then we can only explain the hall- 
circle above the warrior’s helmet by supposing that the 
middle part of the crest was fastened on the top of the tj>ak os 
of the helmet, so that there were properly two crests waving. 
On the wounded man's body wc see a round shield with a 
circle of small points, probably meant to represent the glitter 
of the brass. The shield being divided into an upper and 
a lower compartment, it may be that the artist intended to 
represent two shields, of which the lower one belonged to 
the wounded man, who had just let it fall, and that the 
upper shield belonged to the victor, whose left hand still 
holds it. The anatomy of the two warriors is represented 
dearly, though rudely, and we wonder how this was at all 
possible without the aid of magnifying glasses. I ask 
whether we do not see here in the young, powerful, 
handsome man, Acliillcs, the most beautiful man in the 
Greek army; and in his antagonist, u Hector of the 
dancing helmet-crest for, just as we see represented on 
this bead, Hector was slain by Achilles by a stab in the 
throat It b true that the fatal stab was given, according 
to Homer,f with a lance, but the artist may have substi¬ 
tuted a sword for want of space. 

The third ornament (No. 255) represents, in good 
intaglio, a lion kneeling with Ins fore-feet on an uneven 
rocky slope, and turning his head round to the right} 
though, like the two other ornaments, this intaglio is very 
archaic and rude, it is, like them, tolerably executed, anti 
the anatomy of the animal is carefully observed. Mr. 
Achilles Postolaccas calls my attention to tins fact that 
this lion in its style perfectly resembles the fore-part of 
the lion which wc see on the gold staters of Sardis in 
Lydia, which Bond attributes to Croesus (560 is.c.). 


Comp. ‘Troy mJ its Remains,'p. aSi. 
+ //. XXII. j 16, 
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Of the other golden ornaments here sliowu, No. 
356 represents a butterfly of gold, which has, no doubt, 
served as an ornament on the dress; bur, as it has no 
perforation, it is nor dear to me how it may have been 
fastened; probably it has been glued or pasted on the 
drapery. Further, ten golden grasshoppers* with chains, of 
which Nos. a_59 and 260 represent two; they appear to 
have been used as ornaments of the breast or hair. I 
collected also eleven very curious large globular ornaments, 



ct--j 1 'ire, 


of which Nos. 257 and 258 give the engravings of two - all 
have a tubular hole at the top, and are evidently from neck 
laces. These ornaments, as well as the crickets, are of 


' More properly the tree cricket Ut titada II „V,% p 

of "teh 1 he Athenians wore golden images their'hS V* 
denote Ihciraiitoehthanic origin. Hence it was umlnM. ti ’ " 
Wgc of the cognate Ackc^d old 1^1^" C0n,,nOn 
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work, and consist of two halves, which were soldered 
together. 

I further collected there three griffins of gold, of which 
1 represent one (No. 261); the upper part of their 
bodies is that of an eagle, the lower 
that of ft lion; the wing is orna¬ 
mented with spirals. Each of these 
objects Isas three perforations, which 
can leave no doubt that they have 
been sewn on the clothes as orna¬ 



ments. The griffins are mythic s* *• . *. 
animals belonging to India, whence aenuJiii*. 

they came over to the West. We 

find the griffin on the most ancient fictile vases ol a 
rude Egyptianising style, in company with sphinxes anti 
winged lions, This fantastical animal lias become the 
central point of a curious legendary cycle, for we find it 
already mentioned in Hesiod arid Herodotus as watcher 
of the gold in the far north of Europe,* 1’hny describes 
the gtypki as /erarunt vohicre genus t which ntira atpidi- 
tatt dig up the gold ex (unittills and watch it, like¬ 
wise in the north of Europe, that is, in the land ol the 
Scythians.! Damis OkarJ maintains that the griffins have 
been derived from India, and gives the following description 
of them : “ The gold which the griffins dig up consists ol 
stones intrusted with golden drops like fiery points, which 
they beat off by the power of their hard beak, l hese 
animals are found in India, where they are sacred to the 


* Herodotus, III, 13, 14. 

Milton alludes to this legend [Par. Lost, Ttfc. II.):— 

*• As ■'btn a (f!7p}Hm ilihfujjh the ’wilderae's 
WSlh wii3^ coarse o p €r MSI w moory dak 

Ftirsiiei ihe Arimi5]>ian + Who hf Filciaitb 

Had from hk wakeful custody pmloilacd 
The guanlo] gold. 1 * 

t //. X VIL a ; mill 4 s 
% Apod 1‘hilostrat VU, April, 7) aw. III. 4?, p. >31- 
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sun, whence the Indian painters represent Helios riding on 
1 cams of four griffins. I lie griffin has the sine and strength 
of the lion, but is superior to the latter by its wings, and 
vanquishes even elephants and large serpents, but he 
cannot overpower the tiger, who excels by his rapid 
motion." Bottigcr* explains these monsters as simple 
productions of the Indian carpet-manufacture, because 
from a remote antiquity the Indians delight in com¬ 
pounding their sacred animals. It appears certain that the 
griffin came in the retinue of Dionysus from India to 
tireece, and that it therefore became here the symbol of 
wisdom and enlightenment. 

I further fount! with the three bodies of the third tomb 
three ornaments in the shape of hearts, 01 wmen 1 give the 

engraving of one (No. 
-61 L As they have no 
perforations, they must 
have been glued on to 
the drapery. There 
"ere also found four 
golden ornaments (see 

ify) representing 
crouching lions, with four or rive perforations in the 
margin for sewing them on the clothes or drapery 
Though rather roughly made, the body of ,bc animal is 
true to nature, and particularly the head. The passion of 
the Mycenean artist for spirals is shown in the form of the 
lions tail. As Mr. A, S. Murray, of the British Museum 
justly observed to me, the spiral is no proof whatever of 
oriental influence, because it is a form which every curling 
wire would naturally suggest,and its general existence and 
independent use is attested by the spiral ornamentations of 
the ancient Mexicans, Peruvians, and Kgyprian, 

I further found on the three bodies of the third 



iw. i£j. I’wJden 1 ^HameiiiT. Heart afi j 
HI, An.L1.1J stir. 


* 1 Vasengccualtic,' 
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sepulchre twelve ornaments of gold, cadi representing 
two stags lying down, with long three-branched horns, 
leaning with the necks against each other and turning 
the head in opposite directions, but so that the horns of 
both touch each other and seem intended to form a 
sort of a crown. The two stags repose on the top of a 
date-palm tree with three fronds, of which the two to the 
right and left extend below the bodies of the animals, 
whilst the third stands upright. Two of these ornaments, 
with double stags, were soldered together, and in the hollow 
thus formed at the lower end was stuck a thick silver pin, 
with circular horizontal flirtings, which represented the 
stem of the palm-tree, and which was fastened by a pin. 
Tire hole through which this pin was stuck is seen at the 



Sc jn.khf* 11 L- AtttUlJ .itt 


bottom of No. 264, ami part of the silver pin in No. 265, 
where we also recognise the horizontal fluting?, which seem 
to have been intended to imitate the rough bark of the 
palm-tree. Thus we sec before us a beautiful brooch, 
presenting on either side two stags lying on a palm-tree. 
But, the brood 1 being rather heavy, the silver pin was 
perforated, as we see at the lower end of No. 265* to be 
fastened with a thread or otherwise* Two of these orna¬ 
ments had besides wo perforations. Reckoning two such 

s a 
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ornaments as one brooch, there were found in Hits sepuJ- 
clire in all six broodies with a pair of stags on cither side. 

There were also found two golden 
ornaments (sec No. 266), repre¬ 
senting a similar date-tree with 
three larger fronds, on which 
two lion-cubs sit opposite cadi 
other and are holding their 
muzzles together; the tails of 
the four cubs form spirals, just 
as the ornaments with the double 
s^ili ul 'stags. These two urn aments with 


the cubs were also stuck together, 
either by soldering or by pins, through tile two perfora¬ 
tion* wh ich w c sec in each of them; and in the hollow 
below was fixed a silver brooch, and thus this ornament, 
like the former, served as a breast-pin (iro pirq). 

1 further found with the three bodies of the third tomb 
two golden ornaments, representing two women, each 



M “- ‘ <W.!hi Onumcct, WchtEw, Scpwldk™ III. AeSu ill, 


having a pigeon on her head. One of them (No. 268) 
lias also a pigeon attached to each arm. Both women 
are of the same type and have a long pointed nose, which 
protrudes in a straight line from the forehead, and large 
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eves. The heads of both are crowned with a diadem. 
Each has a hollow in the left cheek, which is alone visible; 
both touch their breasts with the hands, and this must be 
a symbol of fertility or abundance. I call attention to the 
resemblance in the attitude of these women to that of the 
numerous terra-cotta idols of Aphrodite from Cyprus, as 
well as to the so-called statue of Niobc on the rock of 
Sipylos, which also touch their breasts with both hands. 
The four pigeons are represented with spread wings, as if they 
were flying. The first woman (No, 167) has four perfora¬ 
tions and her bird has two, by which this ornament was 
stvvn on the clothes or drapery. On the other hand, the 
woman with the three pigeons has evidently been fixed to 
something else with two small gold 
pins, the broad heads of which we 
see, the one between the knees of the 
woman, the other on her belly. 

I further found in the same tomb 
golden ornaments like No, 269, but 
I find it difficult to explain whether 
the artist intended to represent a 
horse, a hippocampus, or a dog. 

Of golden ornaments in the form of cuttle-fish, or sepias, 
[ found not less than twenty-seven of the shape of 
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those represented under Nos. 270 and 271, All of them 
are double, that is to say, two sepias are always soldered 
together, so that the ornament represents a sepia on either 
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side. 1 lie Mycencan goldsmith, always eager to convert 
everything into spirals, has done so here with all the feet of 
the sepias, every one of which forms a beautiful spiral. 
Some of the sepias, like No. 270, have in addition four 
perforations for lining them with thread. How these orna¬ 
ments may have been used is altogether a riddle to me. 



Ko. J73. A Flying CriSn.il of Gv£d. ScftaUnlCL AttisaJuj 


No. zj± represents a flying griffin of gold. Like No. 261, it 
has the body of a lion, the head and wings of an eagle, 
am] is ornamented with spirals. As it has no j^erforations. 
tt must have been fastened with glue on the drapers 

Of the highest interest are two little golden figures, one 
of which is given undrr No. 273, each having four’ per¬ 
forations in exactly the same places ; they 
appear, therefore, to have been attached to 
each other, so thar the same figure appeared 
on either side. They exactly resemble 
cadi other. Regarding the rvpe of the 
features nothing can In- said with certainty, 
for it may as well be Hellenic as Asiatic. 
Nor is there any indication whether the 
hgurcs represent men or women, though 
rhe.r rich female dress leads us m suppose 
the latter to be the case. Both have the 
hands joined on the breast like Aphrodite, but below 
them we see an object in the form of a disk, which seems 
to lie suspended from the neck. O n each side 0 f the 
breast, as well as on the lower part of the gowns, we see 
a number of straps, which probably represent ribbons nr 



Ko. xjy liable*1 

Ornitanil. 
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goU! lace ; also two rows of twelve filial i circles in each, 
which are no doubt intended to represent gold buttons 
with intaglio work, like those of which such large quantities 
were found, as wc shall see, in two of the tombs. 

I further gathered in tile same tomb eight gphlen 
ornaments in the form of butterflies, of which 1 represent 
one under No. 173. Some of them have two, others have 




374 
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four, perforations: and, as all are exactly of the same size 
and shape, I presume that these also have been fastened 
together in pairs with pins, 50 that there was a butterfly on 
each side. This supposition seems to be warranted by the 
reverse side, which is hollow. 1 think the same must 
have lieen the case with the other objects here engraved, 
of which duplicates were found, but not with No. 2 74, 
which represents two eagles. Very curious are die orna¬ 
ments represented by No. 179, ot which four were found; 
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two of them have two perforations each, the oilier two have 
none. All of them represent two swans standing opposite cacti 
other with the heads joined. There is something between 
the feet of the two swans winch has the shape of a table, 
but 1 cannot say what it may be. There were found seven 
golden ornaments like No, 280, representing hippocampi; 
all have the head turned backward, and the tail h curved ; 
all have perforations. 

The golden ornament (No. 274) has also perforations 
for attachment to another object; it represents, as before 
mentioned, two eagles, which stand opposite each other 
with the heads turned round. There were found in the 
same tomb six sphinxes, like No. 277. They are winged 
lions, with beardless human heads, covered with a Phrygian 
cap, from which a long crest seems to stretch out; hut it 
cannot be distinguished here whether the artist intended to 
represent a female or a male sphinx. I may here observe 
that, according to Hesiod, Apollodonis, and Euripides the 
Sphinx is a daughter of Typhon and the Echidna or the 
Chimncra, or of Orthos and the Chimera, and that it has 
at ail events, been imported from Egypt into Greece. But 
the Egyptian Sphinx is male, being the symbol of a king 
wink .hc.pl.,« in the Theban legend of (K.lipu, U 
female. 1 lie gnlden ornament (N 0 . of whk j[ four 

were found, scums to represent a tree; all of rhesc have 
two perforations. Of the email golden jewel, of ,| lis 
tomh. I may mention No. e;6, representing two birds, 
the species ol which cannot be disttnguislied. They stand 
against each other their heads leaning over in opposite 
directions, the two bfing joined hy spirals 

On the head of one of the thee bodies was found lh , 
splendid crown of gold (oreppa. No. 481), which is one of the 
most interesting and most precious objects that 1 collected 

”. , h “ 1 f '- 1 in - lon & profusely covered 

W,th shield-like ornaments. The work U^g rt p mtss , al] 

tlic ornaments protrude and apjxar in low relief g ; vitlg to 
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the crown an indescrllv 
ably magnificent aspect, 
which is still further aug¬ 
mented by the thirty-six 
large leaves, ornamented 
in a like manner, which 
arc attached to it. It 
deserves particular atten¬ 
tion that the crown was 
bound round the head so 
that its broadest parr was 
iust in the middle of the 
to rehead, and of course 
the leaves were standing 
upright around the upper 
part of rlie head, for had 
it been otherwise it would 
have shaded the eves and 
the greater part of the 
face. Near each extremity 
can be seen two small 
holes, through which the 
crown was fastened by 
means of a thin golden 
wire. ] call particular 
attention to the curious 
signs between the sbield- 
hke ornaments of the 
lowest row ; five of these 
signs resemble beautiful 
flowers, the heads of which 


give an additional proof 
that the crown was worn 

Wlth the leaves upwards, 
and so I found it on the head of one of the bodies The 
four other signs resemble the xrt)p6K<u>v, or caduceus the 
herald’s staff of Hermes. * 




golden diadem, 

Around the Head of another of the three belies was 
found the magnificent golden diadem (No- to which 

was still attached part of the skull ; if is finely worked. 
It tws a border. Formed by parallel lines and a hue of 
protruding points, which is broadest in the middle and 
gradually diminishes towards both ends. This border is 
ornamented with spiral signs, accompanied by small lines 
of deep or protruding point* The space between the two 
borders is filled up with a row of shield-like ornaments, 
the size of which varies according to the breadth of the 
diadem, containing a number of concentric circles arotim 
a central boss. The space between the circles is filled up, 
in the five larger ones, with a circular row of small leas es 
or of protruding points. We also see between the shield- 
like ornaments all along the border two rows of small 
bosses encircled by protruding points. At each end of the 
diadem is a perforation, which must have served to fasten it 
round the head by means of" a thin wire of gold or copper. 
This diadem being of thick gold plate, it was not piped. 

1 further found with tile three bodies five diadems of 
gold, of which I represent two under No* 2.83 and -84. 
Two of them (see No. 283) have an ornamentation similar 
to the foregoing, hut less rich. Both arc piped with copper 
wire, and have no border; and both consist of two halves, 
which seem not to have been soldered together, but 
merely joined by the piping wire. As neither of them 
has perforations in the extremities, there must have 
been attached to them thin wires ut copper or gold, 
now broken ofl, by which they were fastened around the 
head. Both these diadems have suffered much from tlu 
funeral fire, which has blackened them so that the photo¬ 
graphs could not take well. I he diadem (No. 284), 
though not piped, has no border; it is also ornamented 
with shield-like circles representing beautiful flowers. W c 
see an ornamentation in the form of a star at each end, and 
small shield-like bosses on both sides between the circles. 
At the right extremity is still preserved part of the gold wire 
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with which the diadem was fastened round tine head. On 
all these six diadems wc recognise tile fine black ashes of the 
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funeral pyre sticking to the gold. I may here mention that 
we find round shields with an ornamentation of crescents 
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ant! stars represented on Macedonian coins; but these can, 
of course, have no relation whatever to the ccnean 
diadems, which may be twelve centuries older. Although 
similar diadems with an ornamentation of rosettes hase 
never been found before, yet there can be no doubt that 
they were in extensive use in a remote antiquity, for the 
British Museum contains six idols of Aphroditg from Cyprus, 
two of terra-cotta and four of marble—all of which ha\ e 
the head ornamented with similar diadems. I see further 
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in the Assyrian collection of the same museum tour 
figurettes of ivory representing Hercules, whose hcaii is 
likewise ornamented with such diadems. 

There are two other diadems with a still simpler shield- 
like ornamentation, and having in the middle two vertical 
tows of spirals. Both these diadems consist of halves, 
which were seemingly joined only by the copper wire 
with which they are piped. The thin wires at the ex¬ 
tremities are here also broken off. 
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I found further with the three bodies of the third tomb 
six crosses formed of double golden leaves, of which I 
give engravings of four. 'I he richest ornamentation is on 



l,05C by No a8 3! the leave, rCKmhle ^ 

leayc^ ornamented w..b heoubful flo.err in r,- M ,^„ or [ 
ml there u an onumentorion of 5|lirals „ [)llt|i ■ 
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each leaf. In the centre of each of these crosses is fixed 
a cross of small unornameured gold-plate. The cross 
(No, 286) shows a similar pattern, and l suppose it has 
lieen fixed in the centre of the star-like golden ornament 
{No. 288); but, not being quite certain in this respect, I 



give separate engravings of both. No. 287 represents a 
small golden ornament with three dowers. \ cry curious 
is the small golden cross (No. 289). whose leaves show 1 
mag nificent ornamentation of circles and spirals, and in 
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the centre of which is attached another cross of small 
riel 11)-ornamented gold leaves. The large gold cross (No- 
290) shows a shield-like ornamentation, and also at the 
end of each leaf three small circles containing two inner 
ones. 

In several places we see in the leaves of this latter cross 
very small holes, which seem to prove that another 



ornament was attached in the centre, probably a cross, as 
we see in No. 285, or a star, such as No. ^88. I a | so 
found in this tomb the two large and beautiful golden 
stars, of which 1 represent one (No. 291). They consist 
of two differently-shaped crosses, with a magnificent or¬ 
namentation in nepoussi work; both crosses are fastened 
together with a golden pin with a large round flat head, 
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which is still preserved on the one shown in the engraving. 
In tile centre of the other star there is only the impres¬ 
sion which the pin head t now last) has made on the gold 
plate. It is perfectly impossible for me to say how these 
crosses served is ornaments of the dead, for I found none 
of them in si in. 

On one of the bodies I found a gold brooch (tropjr^)* 
with a very thick silver pin, H in. long (see No. -9-^ 



which) having seemingly been in contact with saline 
matter, has been turned into chloride of silver, and has, 
therefore, broken in two. Thus only the upper part of 
the pin is seen in the engraving. In the brooch we 
see a woman with extended arms, turning her lace to the 
left of the spectator; her features are decidedly Greek. 
She has a long nose, which protrudes straight from the 
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forehead, and large eyes; her hair only readies down to 
the neck, which is ornamented with a necklace ; her large 
breasts are ivdl shown. On her head we see a spiral 
ornamentation, from the middle of which rises a beautiful 
palm-tree, and from this there hang down to the right and 
left long trtsscs with tassels in the shape ol flowers. 
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I also found in this tomb the two very curious golden 
ornaments (see No. 293), which arc too large and heavy 
to have been worn as pendants of earrings 
and have probably been used as breast or- 
u.ifiu nt>. Each consists of two pieces of 
rep&ussi work, which arc soldered together, 
and thus these objects present the" same’ 
ornamentation on either side 

There was also found a small golden 
cross, represented under No. 294, having 
an ornamentation of spirals on either side. [ r deserves 
particular mention that the last-named ornaments (Nos 
291-194). as well as some of the smaller ornaments of 
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this sepulchre,* though of gold, have a reddish bronze¬ 
like colour, so that, if I had found them alone, I should 
decidedly not have claimed for them a very remote 
antiquity; hut the conditions under which they lay in 
the sepulchre make it impossible to suppose that the 
objects found there were of different ages. 

There were also found on each of the three bodies two 
golden ornaments (six in all) almost in the form of ear¬ 
rings, of which two are represented in the engravings Nos. 
295 and 296. liut as the two ends of each of these objects 
are in the lorm of spirals turned round four or five times, 
they can, of course,not have been used for the ears; besides 
they would be by far too heavy for that use, because they 
are of solid gold. The only use which, in my opinion, can 
have been made of them is to hold together the locks, and 
I think they perfectly explain the passage in Homer — 

11 Those locks, that with the Graces' liair might vie, 

Those tresis* bright, with gold and silver bound. 

Were dabbled all with blood." 

Loan Dkrbv, 

[ also collected on the three bodies eleven very curious 
gulden ornaments, of which I give three engravings (Nos. 
297, lyS, and igg). All of them have in the middle a 
narrow tube, by which they appear to have heen strung on 
a cord, for tlicy can, in my opinion, only have been used 
for necklaces. They were made in the following way: to 
both ends of a small tube, which, as we see in the engra- 
vings, is ornamented with circular incisions, was soldered a 
thin golden wire, which was on either side turned eleven 
times round, and these spirals were soldered- together, the 
outside turn ot cadi also being soldered to the tube. Of 


Like Nos. aSa, i6+, *65, a66, 273, 373, 374, 275, 376. 277, 579, 
a8o, 3°3. 305 - 3^ T and 3(6. 
f Iliad, XV1L 5 t and 52:— 
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tile same pattern were found sis bracelets like No. 300, 
cadi of which consists of twelve spirals made of the same 
fine gold wire: they were fastened round the arm by the 



small golden staff at the right, and by the spiral at the left 
extremity, which latter served as a clasp. 

There were further found two pairs of golden scales, 
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which I represent in the engraving (Nos. 301 and 302), 
but ! have been able to photograph tile beam of only 



one pair, the other beam being too much compressed and 
out of shape. Both beams consist of tubes of thin gold- 


Nui. joj, JM, Uilinen JfcpIilefUtf ill, $ ! 1 , ikiuE. 
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plarc, through which was undoubtedly stuck a wooden stick 
to give them more solidity ; debris of charred wood were even 
found in some pieces of the golden tubes. The beams 
were attached to the scales by long and very thin straps of 
gold. Two of the scales are ornamented with flowers, the 
others with beaurifully-represented butterflies. Of course 
these scales can never have been used ; they were evi¬ 
dently made expressly to accompany the bodies of the 
three princesses into the grave, and they have, therefore, un¬ 
doubtedly a symbolic signification. [ may here call attention 
to the scales in tire wall-pain tings of the Egyptian sepulchres, 
in which are weighed the good and hail deeds of the 
deceased. At all events these scales vividly recal to our 
remembrance the beautiful passage of Homer* where Jove 
takes golden scales and weighs the h lots of doom” of 
Hector and Achilles. 

,J Hut when the fourth time in their rapid course 
The founts were reached, ihe Etcmsj father hu*£ 

His golden scales aloft, and placed in each 
The l ots Df doom, for great Achilles one, 

Tor Hector one, anti held them by the midst: 

Down sank the scale, weighted w ith Hector s death 
Down to the shades, and I'hcebus left his side .' 7 

Loro Derby. 

There were further found with the three bodies the 
golden ornaments here represented. The gD l ( ] en 
(No. 303) must have been glued on something else, be¬ 
cause otherwise its use is inexplicable. It } li5 a beautiful 
ornamentation of repousse work, such as we have not seen 
hefore in Mycena*. The child's mask (No. 304) consists 
of very' thin gold plate; the places for the eyes arc 


* //, XXIL 209-213 :— 

Sti 5^ T& TiVafTflj- 4*\ Mpambf 

tfjpW* wHp #r£n&i TaXorra. * 

4w r irfctt *vt> Ptrfipr rnwuxtyiet 

rhv tfw 'AxiU^if, r%¥ r"E*7o P * T 
^ B* ptee* - tfvi r m twnfn x 

4x*™ r ill AfW Afxi* ff." I 
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cur our, and even in tire present crumpled condition of 
tlie mask the nose is slightly protruding. It appears, 
therefore, very probable that, together with the bodies of 
flic* rtirpp women, a child was burnt and buried in this 
this would jxnfeetly agree with the tradition cited 
Dy t'ausanias.* 

I also found thirteen splendidly-ornamented objects of 
gold plate, of which one is represented under No, 305 ; 


Hat^ jaj-jrA, (hJi]Eii OnHPUWH StpuJeftre REI HilFitre 


their style of ornamentation lias never been seen by me 
here before. At the upper extremity we see a perforation, 
which makes it probable that these objects have served as 
pendants of earrings. The gold plate (No, 306) must also 
have been cemented on some other object, for it shows no 


II. |6, $ 6. See the passage fully »|uoied io Chapter III. p. 59, 
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pcrUtrations, It rtpresenrs in defective repawss£ work two 
men, of whom the one, who is winged and has horses-feet 
and appears to play the flute, stands with his right foot on 
the head of the other, whose arms are extended and whose 
feet arc wide apart. Both men have two horns on the 
head, and those of the lower figure are particularly conspi¬ 
cuous, To the right of the two men, and thus to the left 
of the spectator, is a very strange ornament, which at first 
sight appears to consist of writren characters, but, on closer 
examination, we find that it is mere ornamentation. 

There was further found here the perforated ball of 
beautifully-polished -cock crystal (No. 307), which lias 



Vn.JDt. 30L ttfc-su t£ t J IL A „„ n | 


evidently formed part of the handle of a sceptre or some 
weapon, for we see in the perforation a long piece of metal 
which appears to be gold, but which is probably onlv gold- 
plated bronze or silver. 

The object. No, 308, is also of well-polished rock 
crystal; it has a large mouth, and a perforation on the 
opposite side; the interior has a lively ornamentation 
painted in red and white. The use of this object is alto- 
gether a riddle to me. 

There were also found two objects of bronze, of which 
the one appears to be a fragment and the other the handle 
of some weapon. 
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f also picket! up there the two objects. Nos. 309 anti 
310, which appear to be sceptres. The silver staff ot 
each has been plated with gold, 
as we sec on that part of it 
which sticks in the beautifully- 
turnetl knobs of rock crystal, 

The crystal ball of No. 309 is 
ornamented with small vertical 
furrows and quite perforated, 
and there are evident signs that 
another object, probably of gold, 
has been attached to its lower 
end; and such a piece of gold 
was found lying separately and 
is added in the engraving (a), 
the more so as its upper end 
had evidently been broken off; 
it is ornamented on both sides 
with rc/fousst work representing 
lions. 

I call the reader’s attention 
to the she of these presumed 
sceptres, which is here only 
about one-third of the actual 
size. I beg further to observe 
that the enormous gold plated 
silver rods were doubtless stuck 
in wooden staves covered with gold plate. For the 
abundance here o| such staves with gold covers we can 
have no better testimony than the numerous tubes of 
gold plate found in these tombs, many of them still con¬ 
taining charred remnants of the wood which they once 
covered; a few even contained remnants of the wood pretty 
well preserved. 

hurther I found fifteen perforated beads of brown 
agate, like No. 311, which evidently belong to a necklace; 



N<h. !!«. 

Bosptm L-f 1U1CT jiifllesS *i[lh wirh 

lundln of todtHfrysul. 
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also a number of beads like No. 312 : further tile magni¬ 
ficent lentoid gem of sardonyx (No. 313), on which is 
represented in intaglio a woman in a costly dress, open on 
the breast and ornamented with an upper and a lower 
circle of large points, which are, no doubt, intended to 
represent gold buttons. Her head is ornamented with a 
large crown j her features arc unfortunately too indistinct 
tor us to determine their type; on her robe between her 
knees t c see a flower, head downwards. To her 'left is 
sitting a man apparently in full armour, anti wearing on 
his head a helmet with a long crest. Very characteristic 
is his long aquiline nose, which lie seems to touch with his 



Nw. 3 t*“*l* foradW Ajjalt fccnrtatd £ctni of Sif-lorry* aarf AiheilmL 
SetfMkbh! III. Actually*. 


uplifted left hand. The feet of both persons are well 
indicated, but the artist appears to have forgotten to give 
the woman arms. No. 314 is a whorl-like ornament of 
black agate, with a spiral ornamentation on its lower side ; 
it has no perforation. 

Very curious is the lentoid gem of amethyst, No. 315, 
which is of a transparent viulet-blue colour, with an 
intaglio, representing an animal turning round its head to 
look at its calf, which is sucking the milk from its 
udders. The body and legs of the animal, and even its 
head and horns, are decidedly those of a stag: but 1 
may remind the reader that the most ancient didrachms 
of Corcyra represent in a similar style a cow turning her 
head and looking at her calf, which sucks the milkfrom 
Iter udders. 


1876.] ORNAMENTED GOLDEN WHEELS. IO3 

I also found there si* golden ornaments in the form 
of wheels, of one of which I give the engraving (No. 316). 
Like the wheels of 
bronze which we 
have passed in re¬ 
view', these six 
wheels have only 
four spokes, form¬ 
ing a cross around 
the closed axle, 
which is merelv 
indicated; but the 
spokes are here 
curved, so as 10 
form four semicir¬ 
cles, All of them 
art? ornamented with 
horizontal incisions; the felloes are very broad, and have 
a spiral ornament all round, 

I also found in this sepulchre a lady's comb of gold, 
with teeth of hone; but the latter are so much damaged 
that ] cannot give an engraving of them; further, a large 
silver seal-ring, which, having been in contact with saline 
matter, has become chloride of silver, so that the engraving 
on it has disappeared. Also, twelve tubes of gold plate, 
which had evidently once been filled w r ith wood to give them 
solidity; in some of the tubes there were still remains of 
charred wood. The use of these tubes is difficult to explain ; 
they may have belonged cither to sceptres or to distaffs. 
Further, a large quantity of small or larger gold beads 
of necklaces, and an enormous quantity of am lie r beads, 
likewise from necklaces. These heads have grown dark- 
brown, probably owing to their great antiquity, so that we 
at first mistook them for resin, bur the analysis of Professor 
Landcrer has shown that they consist of the purest amber. 
It will, of course, for ever remain a secret to us whether 
this amber is derived from the coast of the Baltic or from 
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Italy,where it is found in several places, but particularly on 
the east coast of Sicily ; but it is highly probable that it 
was brought to Greece by the Phoenicians, its name in Greek 
being dectrum (iflXejtTptH/},and dek signifying resin in Arabic, 
and probably also in Phrenician. Amber was well known 
to Homer, who mentions it three times in the Odyssey, as 
fitted, in lieu of precious atones, in gold ornaments.* 

Amongst other objects found with the three bodies of 
the third tomb, were a square leaf ornament, two golden 
breast-pins, a golden flower on a silver stalk, manv very 
small golden ornaments, a large number of beads of a trans¬ 
parent red stone from a necklace, a gold-plated brooch of 
bronze; seven ornaments of gold representing lions, of 
which, however, only two are with heads; also, a golden 
ornament representing an ox attacked by two lions. I 
collected there a large quantity of small pieces of very thin 
beaten gold, with which the whole tomb, below and above 
the bodies, was strewn, 

ith the three bodies of the third sepulchre were 
also found the gold goblet {No. 3 t 7 } an d the gold box 
(No. 318). The goblet has only one handle, and its out¬ 
side is divided, by a band in relief of three stripes, into an 
upjicr ami a lower compartment, and both are ornamented 
with rtpoussf work of fish, which are verv faithful to 


• Odyst. XV. 460 r— 

XptCIti* V 

41 Bringing a gfihk-n necklace sel wiih iuhIkt." 

And XV[Jl 

l pU £P Rl^, udx* ftirflV 

XPWF* 4 P t $h 4 vfpou}-ur hfutruv, 5 Ts 

-lie Wu^ht td Enownelii., uitaie gol** with 

amlhrr like the sun. 

In both the plural agrees exactly ^tf, the km* of amber 

hfdds set in ^ gold momihng* 

The third passage, Odps. IV. 73— 

XS* i-mfi V * - «l W bJfvr 

occurs in the description of the pahee of Meiwleus; an(i here the Jtffm 
goM and amber secni placet! in poetic parallelism with the m-A/v/sitver 
and h&rj* 
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nature. Very curious is the gold box (No. 31B). with 
a wdHitting lid, which was fastened on it with two gold 
wires, by means of four perforations, one wire being on 
either side of the lid, and one on either side of the rim 
of the box. A similar contrivance is found in the box 



?iu>. J17. jil. A lauhXci xcul m. lioa. of {jniM. ScfmJdlW III- tikia 3 i (, *SwuL 

which Arete, wife of King AldnoiiS, fills with presents tor 
Ulysses, for she recommends to him:— 

" Look now thpdf to the lid and tie quickly a knot on it, lest any 
1 me should rob thee on the way, when thou reposest again in sweet 
slumber going in the black ship*" 4 

Horner says in the verses immediately following : — 

“ But as soon as the much-eadurlng, divine Ulysses heard ibis, lie 
forthwith fitted on the lid, and quickly put tip° n ■* * manifold knot, 
which venerable Circe had once prudently taught him "t 


Otfysj, VIII. 443-145 :— 

Airit JL'I- T?i T WJEIX, fbtary J* /-pi 

p^tTis m (fl 9 ' iiir &rir&T y b a^r 

atfijuTPa -/At*Vr frffjrirjr, iur *r Tijt 

t lb. 446-448 

AtrV t«li toy InM■ *hA4tAj)i tjor 'Oivtotit, 
airfl * 1 Tfend, ftjil 4 + 4 w\ 5 nr^f l^Arr 

TOi#EAw h Sr wut 4 mr fffBni tyurfl rifrjii Ki^Ol- 

In Oti 1 !. 354, Tefcniactnis, preparing for his voyage lo Sj>arUi, bills 
his nurae Kumlea, lu Nil twelve amphoric with wine and lii them all 
with luls t Imt these would need to fc*e very close-duing for liquids {t£ 
[u 156^ 

AuS»ra 3 " f.irAflcriir, Jtd affjr ApffW nrpj*a.L. 
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These passages can leave no doubt that chests and 
boxes with a similar contrivance were in general use in the 
time of Homer. They were also in general use at Troy, 
for I collected there hundreds of terra-cotta vases, and 
also a box, which shows the same principle.* Similar 
terra-cotta vases am also to be seen in the small collection 
ot prehistoric pottery in the French school at Athens, 
Ihey were found in a prehistoric city on the island of 
Thera, below a layer ot pumice-stone and volcanic ashes, 
60 t>. deep, thrown out by that great central volcano^ 
which, in the opinion of competent geologists, must have 
sunk into the sea and disappeared about 1700—1800 ».c. 

Chests and boxes 
i ash it med in the same 
way, namely, wish per¬ 
forations in the rim 
ami in the lid through 
which they were fas¬ 
tened by means of 
a string, must have 
been in general use in 
Myccnaj, because all 
the gold vessels with 
lids found here show 
exactly the same con¬ 
trivance. The box 
before 113 has no orna- 

mentation. 

The beautiful glo¬ 
bular gold vase (No. 

, , lit- ,, 3 1 9 ) has a handle on 

each side and one on the I id, in which latter can be seen the 

golden wire by which it was attached to the vase through 



Md«I VlK, * th Ek 5 attacked fey* 

SctKi|ch« IH. £i« j i iq. 


* See my 1 Tmv and its Remains/ p. aSfl s \ 0 
and and Plate XVII. Xus- 24J and m 
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the perforation in the rim. The onlv ornaments of tins 
vase arc the two rope-like bands in relief, with which its 
upper part is encircled. I also found with the three 
bodies of the third sepulchre the three gold vessels here 
engraved, all of which have holes in the rim and in the 
lid, for tying them together with a gold wife. No. 310 
has a small handle on either side, ami a large one on the 
lid: it is decorated with curved lines in relief. The hand¬ 
some box (No, 321) lias only a small handle on the lid, 
and no ornamentation. The beautiful vase (No. 322) has 
a handle on each side, and a very large one on the lid. It 
has no ornamentation. There can be seen protruding 



N.ji_ l-bi- j-fl., jri. Tine* VoaeI*. Scpd-lehne III. SiiE 2 : |, about. 


from it the long 'golden wire, by which the lid was bound 
to the rim of the vessel. All these and the former golden 
vases and boxes are of repoussi work, I likewise found 
in this tomb a plain silver vase with one handle. 

There were found on the eastern side of this sepulchre 
four boxes of copper-plate (sec No. 323) all filled with 
wood, which is pretty well preserved, only the upper part 
of it being partly charred by the funeral lire. Each of 
these boxes is to in. long, 5 in. high, and 44 in. wide. 
The side plates of the boxes are soldered together, and 
nowhere are nails visible except in the rim of the upper 
side, which is open, where we see twenty long copper nails 
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beaten in from the outside and projecting far cm the 
inside; and the question naturally arises why they arc 
there. 1 cannot explain their presence in any other way 
than by supposing that there has been on this side a 
thick wooden plate, which was fastened by the twenty nails, 
and which has been burned in the funeral fire, I con* 
jecture that these copper cases, filled with wood, 
probably as head-pillows for the dead, and perhap 
the Jiving, because they are, at all events, not harder, and 


& TU tdH*UJ, 

even a little softer, than the pillows of alabaster or marble 
found in the Egyptian tombs, of which several arc in die 
British Museum. I at first supposed that the wood in the 
boxes might be sandal-wood, which might have served 
to perfume the sepulchre whilst the funeral pile was burning 
but I have given up this idea, considering that there would 
have been no use in preserving the odoriferous wood in 
the boxes and shutting it up in them with.long nails; 
besides that, for such a purpose more of it would have 
burned. Bur again, it may be that the sandal-wood has 
been imported from India in these small boxes. In the 
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1 P resem deteriorated state of the wood it is utterly im- 
P° sslbk ro recognise the specks of tree that it belongs to. 





All These boxes were lying near the heads of the dead but 
none under any of them. 

There were also found 
with rite three bodies of 
the third sepulchre the 
small hand-made vessel of 
terra-cotta {No. 324), 
which shows, on a light 
yellow dead colour, the 
following ornamentation of 
a dark red colour: three 
circular hands and a spiral 
hnc interlacing eight circles, 
each of which contains 3 
palm-leaf; every two circles 
are further intersected by 
two large round spots. 

No. 325 is ot alabaster. s<Ml5 * s^nkim m. 

bur looks aj if it were of 


.hell ; it represents two han.i, jfflner! together in j„xra- 
posttion ant! taming a hollow; all the fingers are tlis- 
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tinctly visible. The use of this object is difficult to 
explain, it being too heavy to have served as a spoon or 
trowel* 

In the same tomb l found a second piece of splendidly 
polished rock-crystal; its form is more than a hemisphere * 
it has a perforation in the middle of the hottom, and 
another on each side. Its interior has paintings of a 
lively red colour. Tts use is altogether inexplicable to me ; 
xvere it not for the paintings I should believe it to be the 
handle of a sceptre- but as it is, tt can never have sen ed 
as such- 

IWc were found in (he same sepulchre in entire bur 
quite plain silver vase, with one handle; a broken silver 
vessel uadi a spiral ornamentation, and a broken plain silver 
goblets also a silver vase ornamented with a horizon ral row 
ol twelve golden stars of npomst work, but unfitrtunately 
so much broken that it ca„„„ t bc photographed. I may 
further mention a large bronze knife with a wooden handle. 

[ ako found in this third tomb the copper-plated 
mouthpiece ot a large vase, which consists, according to 
I rofessor Landercr, ot a composition of silver and lead ; 
.he mouthpiece has probably only been pU ,ed wirh cooper 
111 Order to plate tins latter again with gold. Further an 
alabaster cup, a fragmentary bronze vase, two very large 
dipper vases with nvo handles, a large ro pp^ raW ro„ 
krfhjs), with two handles, and two other, with three 
hand cs. All these object, are similar to those found in the 

fourth ramb, of which the engravings will be given in 
the next chapter. ° 

There were also found here a large mas, rf fr s 
ot hand-made or very ancient wheel-made terra-cotta vase,; 
and astly a long well-p„l, s hed stone of nearly oval form, 

which, in the opinion of Mr. Eustratiades, mav have served 
as a weight to draw to a door. 
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FU 1Z:T; h 'Vfthoui the guide of tombstoncs- 

p2rtl r i Iar0f C> . dope;m masonr >‘’ over lhe «n«re of the 

^, r \‘ T h ; cunUinin K th * bodies of five men, burnt where 

nw7> ad 7 Wl , th Jelye1 "' an,] eov<f ^ »»*' a layer of white day — 
d ^ ouiu - Lopper caldrons, one containing too gold-plated 
buttons with _. BUff o work-Ho*eric mention of caldronf-A^'hS 
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Gold-pUted wooden sword sheaths ami hilts with gold pras-Tfiree 
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GoUen W< !( f COrres P°^ with that described in Hamer- 
GoMen breastplate., 0n two of the bodies - Goldin crown by the 
beAdot another-Golden ornament of the greaves-3^ used 
i?*" no " ' {o \****** gold—More than one 
and other of *U and silver-The large gold5S^2 

doves on the two handles, like Nestor’s cup in the 
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handled tena-unttt vasts, lurnd-nude, like those .H Troy- Orna¬ 
ment* of Alabaster—Geld shoulder belts (n.UiiJi'nj — Other objects 
found in the tomb, of rock crystal, amber, alibaster — Golden 
diadems, some seemingly for children; also a child’s belt and 
frontlet, or “ belle Helene," and other ornaments of gold— Double 
edged lxitfle-a*e$—their use by the Greeks as a symbol, especially 
at Tcnedos — A funeral fork of copper — Vase-lids of bone 
—Vessel of Bilver and lead in shape of an animal — Buttons of 
mood, plated with gold, splendidly' ornamented -—’fheir |>atterns and 
workmanship— Hundreds of gold flowers, plain buttons, and oilier 
ornaments of gold—Larger gold buttons splendidly ornamented— 
Leaves of gold strewn under, over, and around the bodies — Wooden 
romb with gold handle - Gold models of temples — Many gulden 
cuttle-fish — Gold knobs for Sword-hilts, highly ornamented—Amo w- 
heatls of r4tetdian — Boars' teeth—Large copper vessels — Custom 
of placing such vessels in tombs - A copper tripod - Uses of 
tripods m Honmr—Bronze awonk lances, ami knives-Some 
swords with ports of their wooden sheaths, alabaster handle-knobs, 
gotden studs, &c, — Remnants of linen sheaths — (jystcr-ahells and 
unopenevl oyster*—Broken pottery, indicative of a still extent 
funeral custom - The bones qf the deceased — Alabaster vases- 
Hand-made and very ancient w heel-made pottery — Fragments of 
a characteristic form or goblet, both of terra-cotta and of gold — 
Another type of goblets - Two whetstones- A handle of unique 
work, gold encrusted with rack crystal, H&flnJ 


Mycena:, December 6, 1876, 

Encouraged by my success, I «*olvcd upon excavating 
the whole remaining space within the great parallel circle 
«f slabs by which the Agora b unclosed, and mv attention 
was particularly directed to the spot immediately west of 
the sepulchre last excavated, although the site was marked 
Hv no tombstone. But, at marked variance with the colour 
of the soil elsewhere, I found here only black earth, which, 
at a depth ot 15 ft., was already intermixed with nothing 
else than hand-made and most ancient wheel-made not ten 
showing that the site had nor been disturbed since a 
remote antiquin', and this increased my hopes of making 
an interesting discovery. b 

At a depth (if -o ft. below the former surface of the 
mount I struck an almost circular mass of Cyclopean 
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masonry, with a large round opening in the form of a 
well i it was 4 ft. high and measured 7 ft. from north to 
south, anti 5 1 ft, from east to west.* [ at once recognised 
in this curious monument a primitive altar for funeral rites, 
ami was strengthened in this belief by two slabs, in the 
form of tombstones, 2 ft. 9 in. long, and 1 ft. 6 in. broad, 
and a short column, which lay in a horizontal position 
below the altar, and which, in my opinion, must have once 
I'wen erected on the spot to mark the site of a seputdire. 
Fragments of beautiful haml-made or very archaic wheel- 
made pottery and knives of obsidian continued to be the 
only objects of human industry I met with. 

At last, at a depth of 26A ft., and at a distance of only 
4 ft. 7 in. from the tomb last described, 1 found a sepulchre, 
-4 ft. long, and 18 4 ft, broad, which had been cut into 
the rock to the depth of 6 ft. on its west side, 10 ft. on the 
north side, S ft. on the south side, and on rite cast side 
6i ft. deep, its bottom being 33 ft. below the former 
surface of the mount.f 

It deserves particular notice that the funeral altar 
marked precisely the centre of this tomb, and thus there 
can be no doubt that it had been erected in honour of 
those whose mortal remains reposed therein. All round the 
tour sides of the bottom of this tomb was, on a foundation 
of large common stones, a slanting wall, 7 ft. 8 in. high, of 
large pieces of schist, of irregular form, which had been 
joined with clay. This wall projected 4 ft., and thus 
considerably diminished the size of die sepulchre. As in 
all the other tombs, the bottom was covered with a layer 
of pebbles, on which, at about equal distances from each 
other, lay the bodies of five men; three of them were 
lying with the head to the east, and the feet to the west 1 


See l J l in F tor a ground plan, and view of this altar, and a section 
of the ground, die altar itself, and the fourth sepulchre. 

+ See Plans It. Itll, C, and Plate VI. 
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the other two were lying with the head to the north aiul 
the feet to the south. 1 he bodies had evidently been 
burned on the very spot on which each lay; this was 
shown, as well by the abundance of ashes on anti around 
each corpse, as by the marks of the fire on the pebbles 
and on the wall of schist. The cremation of all the 
bodies on the layer of pebbles on die very bottom of 
tins, as well as of alii the other tombs, has been officially 
authenticated by the three government clerks, whom 
the Director-General of Antiquities at Athens, Professor 
Panagiotes Eustratiades, has sent here to assist me in 
guarding the treasures, as well as by the Professor of 
Archeology, PhcndikJes, who remained here two weeks 
with me, and by the thousands of people who flock hither 
from all parts of the Argolid to see these wonders; and, 
therefore, any one who doubts the exactness of my state¬ 
ments as to die cremation is requested to apply'to the 

said Director-General or to the Ministry of Public Instruc¬ 
tion at Athens. 


V J . bodies of tl “ > Fol '“™ Tumi were literally 
smothered m jewels, all tfwhich-a, in the other tom I, A 
show unequivocal marks of the funeral Arcs. 

Here as well as in the first and third tombs, I have 
noticed that, for a reason unknown to „,c. t]lc bnrned 

bodies, with their golden ornaments, had been covered, 
aher the cremarton, with a layer (3 i„. 4 in . thick) J 

tint same white day which Iras been employed to join the 
pieces of schist Of the slanting imetoal wall. On this 
kyer of day was put the second layer „f |>el) |, lcs . D „„ n 
.0 about one loot above the upper „ f bill thc 

work of excavation ,s not difficult, f„ r w , w ^ rd 
to direct our labourers ,0 dig here or there. But from 
rha, point we have re do .be work ourselves, the task 
is exceedingly difficult and painful us, particularly in the 
present rainy weather, tor we cannot dig orherwlse liian on 
our knees, and by cutting the earth and stone, carefully 
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away with our knives, so as not to injure or Jose any of the 
gohl ornaments. 

Beginning the excavation of the lower strata of this 
tomb from tiie south side, I at once struck on five large 
copper vessels (XejS^7«v, * caldrons 1 ), in one of which were 
exactly one hundred very large and smaller buttons of 
wood, covered with plates of gold, with a splendid intaglio 
work of spirals and other ornamentation. Three of the 
copper vessels measure 14 to 20 in. in diameter each, and 
have two upright handles; the fourth is of the same form, 
hut has three handles; the fifth is a can, 1 ft. 9 in, high, 
with two handles, of which the one is nailed ro the mouth¬ 
piece and the upper part of the body of the vessel, and the 
other to its lower part. These five copper vessels stood 
all upright, close to the southern interior wall. 

We find copper vessels (XtJSijTev) continually referred 
to in the Iliad, together with tripods, as prizes in the games 
or as presents * But they are generally referred to in the 
Odyssey as basins, in which the hands were washed at the 
sacrifice or before dinner.^ They were also used for the 
foot-bath.J It deserves particular attention that three of 
the five copper vessels, and particularly the large can, show 
unequivocal marks of long use on the fire. It deserves 
particular attention that there is no soldering in any otic 
of the large copper vessels found in this or any other of 
the Mycenean tombs; these large vessels consist merely 
of copjjer plates, solidly joined together with innumerable 
small pins. All the handles arc likewise attached with 
broadheaded nails. 

Close to the copper vessel with the gold buttons, I 
found a cow’s head of silver, with two long golden horns, 
which 1 represent in the engravings Nos. 327 and 328. 


* See for example //. IX. 123, 265, XXllI. 259 and 267, XXIV. 
*33 5 Odyss, XIIL 13. 

t Sec Od. f. 137. UJ. 440. 


i o,/. xix. 386,4G9. 
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It has a splendidly ornamented golden sun, of 2^ in. in 
diameter, on its forehead; in the middle of the head is a 
round hole, which may have served for flowers. 1 here 
remind the reader that the Egyptian Apis is represented 
with a sun between its horns. 

The Myccnean goldsmith evidently did not understand 
the art of plating silver with gold, for, whenever he had to 
do it, he first plated the silver with copper, and then plated 
the copper with gold. lie has done so with this silver cow- 
head, whose mouth, eyes and ears he had to plate, and, 
therefore, he first plated them with copper and then plated 
the copper with gold. On the mouth the gold plating 
is very well preserved, but from the eves and ears it has 
almost entirely disappeared. There can" be no doubt that 
this cow-hcad was intended to represent the goddess Hera, 
the patron deity of Mycena*. 

"I here were also found here the two cowheads of very 
thin gold plate, Nos. 329 and 330, which have a double 





axe between the 


kirk j m SCUSS hereafter the 

symbol of the double axe, which occurs repeatedly in these 

tombs. I would here call particular attention to'the three 

cowheads with Jong horns, two of which are of gold and 

one seemingly of silver, which figure among the offering 

<0 (he wall paintings of an Egyptian tomb in Thebes con 
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served in the British Museum: the two of gold are 
brought by Asiatics on golden vases, whilst the silver cow- 
head is offered by Egyptians. I further call attention to 
Mr. G. A. Hoskins's * Travels in /Ethiopia,' p. 330, where 
a copy is given of a wall painting of a tomb in Thebes, 
representing a grand procession, in which, among other 
presents, are rings and four cow beads with long horns, 
seemingly all of gold. 

In further excavating from east to west I struck a 
heap of more than twenty bronze swords and many lances. 
Most of the former had had wooden sheaths and handles 
inlaid with wood, of which numerous remnants could be 
seen. Lying all along and in the heap of swords I found a 
large quantity of round plates of gold with beautiful in¬ 
taglio work, and remnants of flat round pieces of wood, 
which had once, in unbroken series, adorned both sides of 
the sword-sheaths. The largest plate was at the broad end 
of the sheath, the smallest at the opposite extremity. The 
wooden handles of the swords had likewise been orna¬ 
mented with large round plates, covered with rich intaglio 
work. The remaining space has been studded with gold 
pins, and gold nails can be seen in the large alabaster or 
wooden hilt-knobs of the swords- On and around the 
swords and the remnants of the sheaths could be seen a 
great quantity of tine gold-dust, which can leave no doubt 
that the handles and sheaths had also been gilded. 

Some of the lance-shafts seemed to be well preserved, 
but they crumbled away when exposed to the air. Unfor 
innately the skulls of the five bodies were in such a state 
of decomposition that none of them could be saved; the 
two bodies with the head to the north had the face covered 
with large masks of gold-plate in rude repoussi work, one 
of which, unfortunately, has been so much injured in the 
funeral fire and by the heavy weight of the stones and 
dSriSy anti, besides, the ashes stick, so firmly to it, that 
it was impossible to get a good photograph of it. How- 
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ever, by looking at it for some minutes, one gets a 
tok-rab'e idea of the features. It represents a large oval 
jout lif id face with a high forehead, a long Grecian nose. 

7 , a sm2i } mouth witJl lips; the eves are shut, and 
the ham of both eyelashes and eyehrows are well marked 
Quit, a different physiognomy is represented by the 
second mask (No. 331), which shews a round face' with 



full cheeks and a small forehead, with which th» , 
"* range in a s,ra,ghr line, as „„ , 1 , 7 ^ “v 7 
mouth is but small, and has thick li ps - tlw k / ' h<? 
shut, and the eyelashes* well as th» *. i ^ 3rc 
are joined, are tolerably represented. ^ ’ r0 ' l s ' wtl1cI ’ 
A third mask of much thicker or,u i 

covering tlie face of .. rhc rhS ^t 7 

with tlie head to t lie cast. U Uc ^ ^jr 
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Tiiis mask, of which I giv*; the engraving (No, 33a), 
exhibits again a totalty different physiognomy: the wrinkles 
tu the right anil left above the mouth, and the expression 
of the very large mouth with thin lips, can leave no doubt 



Shi. ji*. Guld Sepulcsirc tY. Sue 3 r 1, nJinut. 


that we have here the portrait of a man of more advanced 
age. The forehead is very large and so art- the eyes, which 
arc open and have neither [ashes nor brows marked: 
the nose has been much pressed by the stones and is 
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out of Shape In this mask Is preserved part of the skull 
oi the man whose face it covered. 

The physiognomic, represented by these three masks 
are so wtdely dtfteten. from each other, ami so altogether 
different from the ideal types of the statues of gods and 
heroes that there cannot he the slightest doubt that every 
one of them represent, the likeness of the deceased whose 
■lee ,t covered Had it nnt been so, all the masks would 
have represented the same ideal type, 

A fourth heavy golden mask wai f 0ljn(J „ ^ btad Qf 

tT™ TF th | eeb0d,CS r hSch 1,3,1 th ™ head * turned to 

iZ T' t 1 [ JC T Ct Wa f bem d ° llbIe ' and S0 little 

hht, a mask that I took it fur a helmet, ant] described 

jr as such » my letter published in the 7«** 0 f thc ^ 

December last ; bur, having unbent it, I see that it h M 

nothing of the shape of a cap and in on y h e 

intended for a mask to cover the fcce of L 1 , 

had probably been accidentally removed in the prow* of 
cremation. At first sight its cnmvimr i V L v 

resembles more a jacket than anything cist * but r if 
examination, w c find that it represents a lion'- ’ ? C ^ 
cars and eyes are distinctly seen, n .: n r 4 _ 1catJ ' w!l0sc 
gold, it is so soft that several'pk-ces have iJV'i ^ PUl<St 

a-% for example, one from the vertex f V awa >’ 

from the noL, a third *££%?£ ** 

the mane, to the left of the .pectator \ ! ° m 

preserved, and can easily 1* added bv an \hh\'l? T 
But still, even in its present defective cor V f * 5inittl * 
and the large upper jam of the lion ate'di^Vt^ ^ 

To the right of the spectator we see in the r 7 5Ctn ‘ 
round perforations, and there are similar J 7 ^ 
the missing piece of the left side. They 1^™°"* »“ 
have been used to fasten the mask on another ob^j 
call particular attention to rhe disproportionate!v an 5, ’ ! 
but very rudely represented eyes and ears of rh V ■ , 

Neither in Hornet not Z any 
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do we find any allusion to the custom of burying the dead 
with masks representing their portrait, or with any masks at 
all. Masks of wood, which however represent hut an 
ideal type and no portrait, are sometimes found in Egyptian 
tombs.* In a tomb near Kertch there was also found the 
mask of a woman, which may represent a portrait.f A 
bronze mask was found at Nola.J 
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1 further found, with the three bodies whose heads were 
laid towards the east, the two large golden signet rings 
(Nos. 334 anil 335) and the large golden bracelet (No. 




r«iaeli»«tSw Signet Kmc*. ScjhJcSiK TV. Actual sEk. 

336). Nos, 333 a and tt show the inverse side of the 
rings. The surfaces of both signets are slightly convex t 
the one (No. 334) represents in very archaic intaglio a 
hunter with his charioteer in a chariot drawn by two 


* See CayJus, * Recueil d’Antiquitcs,* L 41, pi. XI. 
t * Antiqulttis dll Bosphorc Cinmkricn/ PLuiclus I.j where also 
mention is made of a gold mask found at Olbizu 

+ Tischbein/ Recoil de Gravures/ II, i; where also mention is made 
of an iron m.utk from a sepulchre at &uiti Agnta cki GolL 
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stallions, whose eight feet arc in the air and in a line 
parallel with the ground, to indicate the great speed with 
which they are dashing forward. Their bushy tails are 
uplifted, and are very natural, as arc also their bodies, 
except the heads, which are more like camels’ than horses' 
heads. There are no straps visible to attach the horses to 
tile chariot, which Is of a different shape from the chariots 
which we see on the Mycetiean sculptures, for here the 
sides are cut out in the form of a crescent and are consoli¬ 
dated by three projecting headings, which probably go 
round the chariot, at least on three sides. But the- wheel 
is exactly like those on the sculptures, for it has only 
four spokes, which form a cross round the axle. 

The two men arc naked, and wear merely a belt round 
the loins; their uncovered beads show thick hut not Ion- 
hair i bur!l wear barrings, their faces are much protruding, 
and are very archaic, particularly that of the charioteer, 
of whose body wc see the full front view, though ins 
head is turned to the right: Ids shoulders are too 
broad and angular, and are disproportionate to the rest 
of the body. 1 he hunter, who appears to lie much 
younger than his companion, Seans over the chariot, « 
holding in his left hand a how; with hi s right he has 
drawn the cord, and is just in the act of shooting an 
arrow at a stag with long horns, which is running before 
the chariot, and seems to turn its head back, full of 
anguish. It detenus particular attention that the sta— is 
represented in the air, and that its hind-feet are on the 
same level with the men in the chariot, while its fore-feet 
are much higher still. Otherwise the body of the sta¬ 
ts made true to nature. The object just before the horse? 
feet is meant to represent the Hat ground, though it looks 
rather hke a tree on account of the curve of the ring 
The object above the stag and above the archer is a mere 
ornament, and is perhaps intended to represent the clouds- 
Mr. Newton thinks it represents mountains 

Still more interesting is die battle-scene on the other 
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signet-ring (No. 335); where we see four warriors, of 
whom the one lias evidently vanquished the other three. 
One of the latter, who is wounded, sits on tiie ground to 
the right of the victor, supporting himself with his hands. 
He h as only a short helmet ( Kwtt /} on his head, anil is 
otherwise completely naked. 1 1 is beard is well shown, and 
the Mycenean engraver has taken great pains to represent 
the anatomy of the body; though he is sitting and with 
his feet stretched sideways to the spectator, yet we see 
the full upper part of his body in front without any per¬ 
spective diminution. 

' 1 Tiie second vanquished warrior seems also to be 
wounded, for he is kneeling on one knee before the victor, 
whilst his other foot is stretched on the ground ; but still he 
is fighting against his antagonist, whose breast lie lias seized 
with his left hand, endeavouring to stab him with the long 
sword which he holds in his right hand. I call particular 
attention to tile large knob at the end of the sword-handle. 

The wounded man is not quite naked, because we 
distinctly see on him a pair of trousers, which, however, 
reach only down to the middle of the thighs. His head 
would, no doubt, have been quite well proportioned had 
not the artist forgotten to remove a small particle of gold; 
hy tliis a small white line is produced in the photograph, 
which makes it appear as if there were only a helmet and 
no head. If we imagine this small white line removed, we 
at once recognise the true proportions of the I lead, with its 
small helmet, which has an upper part (^dXov), but no 
Xck^os or crest. Though this man is also kneeling sideways 
to the spectator, still we see his whole body in front without 
any perspective diminution. 

The third warrior seems to have taken to flight; we 
see only his head and his feet, the rest of his body 
being hidden by an enormous shield, of a peculiar form, 
which, if the man were standing upright, would cover his 
whole body from Head to foot, Wc see a border all 
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around this shield, and die re appears to he also some 
ornament on it, which, however, is difficult to distinguish. 
It is only owing to the curve of the ring that he is not 
shown standing upright. Tills shield represents to us, no 
doubt, one of die large I lomcrir shields, which were so 
enormous 1 licit the poet compares them to towers: * 

'* Aj« approached; before him, as a timer, 

I f is mighty shield he bore, stweu-fold, brass-bound, 

The *ork of Tydims, hesi anifictr 

That wrought in leather ; he m Hvia dwelt” 

LO Kti Derbv. 

This warriors bead is covered with a helmet, having a 
broad border and a large ^dkos and attached to it the 
from which a long and well-represented crest 
(tinrov/Mff) is waving. He appears to have stopped in his 
flight, and, having turned his head, he is trying to thrust 
his Jong iancc at the victor. Tills latter is of gigantic 
proportions, and has on his head a helmet similar to that 
of the other man with the tower-like shield; only the 
crest is different, consisting here of three straps which 
may represent ostrich feathers. He appears to wear a 
broad belt, because four long straps are hanging down 
rom h.s louts: Ins body is the best proportioned of all 
lie seizes with his lefr hand the vanquished man before him 
whilst with Ins uplifted right hand he deals him a deadly 
blow with a broad two-edged sword, on the handle of which 
we again see one of those very large knobs, of which we 
I,ml here so many of alabaster or wood. The posture of 
the victor » perfectly faithful re nature ; he is stepping*^ 
us eft font forward and leaning on it the whole weight of 
h.s body, in order to srnke a more powerful blow. 
die four warriors is an ornament in which Mr Newton 

• See //. VIL 21$;— 

At,, '***»*<«. ^ t; 

#***7 3 *T*xlm ^ "FT* 

also XL a %5 ; XVIL 13S, 
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may be right in seeing a rude representation of mountains. 
1 may here add that both signet-rings are but very small, 
and could only lit on ladies* fingers. 

When I brougilt to light these wonderful signets, I 
involuntarily exclaimedt “The author of the ‘Iliad' and 
the ' Odyssey" cannot bur have been bom and educated 
amidst a civilisation which ivas able to produce such works 
as these. Only a poet who had objects of art like these con¬ 
tinually before his eyes could compose those divine poems.” 
Mr. Gladstone has already proved beyond any doubt in 
his celebrated ■ Homeric Synchronism' that Homer was 



S-j. 3 ]fi. A line el cl lT li. !■ I. |.r.ili.±je. 1V. Actual m«« 


an Acfuran, and I am constantly bringing to light in the 
depths of Mycenae thousands of additional proofs that he 
is perfectly right. 

Highly interesting is also the very heavy* massive, 
golden bracelet, which I represent under No, 336. In 
remarkable contrast with the size of the signet-rings, it is 
so enormously large that it would lit on the loins of 
an ordinary man. It is ornamented with vertical strokes 
between two margins formed by two circular bands; and 
further with a beautiful flower of gold, which h not 
soldered directly on ike bracelet but is fastened with a 
silver pin to a plate of the same metal, and this latter is 
soldered on the ring. The silver plate, part of which is 

u a 
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broken off all round, appears to have represented lour 
flowers, and there arc signs of its having been plated with 
copper, which has no doubt been plated with gold; 
because, as I have before stated, the Mycenean goldsmiths 
did not know- the art of plating silver with gold. 

The two bodies which are turned with the head to the 
east, whose faces were covered with gold masks, had also 
the breasts covered with large golden breast-plates. The 
one is of massive gold, but without any 1 ornamentation; 
the other is of a much thinner gold plate, and decorated 
with a reponsst work of two borders of small circles, within 
which are fite rows ol shield-like ornaments with concen¬ 
tric circles, I his latter breast-cover has, at each of its 
extremities, a hole for fastening it to the body. Close to 
the head of another body, 1 found the beautiful golden 
crown (oTE/ipa, No. 337), but it must be distinctly under¬ 
stood that it is represented here head downward, because to 
that side which is shown here as the lower, were attached, 
with very small pins, of which six can be seen, a number of 
leaves, a few of which still remain; and if, therefore, the 
crown had Iveen put round the head as it is shown here, 
the leaves would have hung over the eves, which can never 
have been the case * Thus, this crown had on its upper 
side the leaves, and on its lower a small border with small 
oblique strokes, the intervening space being filled up in the 
middle with three rosettes, intersected by vertical rows of 
very small shidd-like circles, and at both ends with similar 
circles or with larger ones. At each extremity, there is 
a very small perforation, through which the crown was 
fastened by means of a thin gold wire. This crown resem¬ 
bles the one already shown (see No. e8i}, hut Its orna- 
mentation is much less sumptuous. 


Jh.s expboanon isieod^d neee^ry by the fc the 

photograph To .overt .he potion would requ.re complete 

recomposition of the light and shadows ; an,] this has been done by our 
artist in the case of No. ?Si,on account of the importance of the object. 
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No. 338 represents 
the thigh-bone of one 
of the bodies of this se¬ 
pulchre, around which 
was still attached the 
golden band, which 
served both for fasten¬ 
ing and ornamenting 
the greave {kioj/uus). 
The band consists of 
two parts, the lower 
horizontal 
per verti 
mer heir 
a 

latter by means 
ring which wc 
extremity ami whictt 
must have been fastened 
to a button fixed to the 
short trousers, of which 
we have seen a speci¬ 
men on the ring 
335)* ^ e have already 
seen* that the greaves 
were attached above 
the knee, and the exist¬ 
ence of this greave¬ 
il older tin the thigh¬ 
bone can leave no 
doubt that such was 
the general custom. 
The lower band is decorated all round with an imitation 
of leaves, ami in front with two rosettes. On the upjx-'t 


Sii. 

A Human ThlEfr-bii'ie, wish ■ gold '.rtumen: of ihc 
(rrjvt» dill UllidtoJ lu il, 

Scfmk&n IV. Skir 1. 






• See N T o. si3. p. 133, 
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hand vve sec soldered a smaller and thicker one, with the 
u rt mis rateable intention to give it more substance. 

While speaking of soldering, I may mention that Pro¬ 
fessor Landerer informs me that the Myoenean goldsmiths 
soldered gold with the help of borax (borate of soda), which 
is still used at the present day for ihe same purpose. He 
adds that he was lucky enough to discover this salt on the 
border of an ancient false medal from ^Kgina; that it was 
called in antiquity xpvo-ojcoXAa (“ gold cement 1, and that 
it was imported from Persia and India under the name 
of Banrac^Poutixa-TitikaL In the Middle Ages, it was 
imported by the Venetians from Persia to Venice, where 
it was purified and exported under the denomination ol 
Borax Vt'KttUS. 

There were further found with the five bodies of this 
sepulchre nine vessels of gold; the first (No. 339) being a 


large massive golden goblet with two handles, anti, there¬ 
fore, an i lomeric StVav djuujturiJjreXAoip; it has no ornamenta- 
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cion, tin; two gt>liten goblets, one of which Is shown 
(No. 34 °)t are, as Professor A, Ruusopoulos observed to 



S<*. nu. trtjklai L-iliEct *iib UK handle. S*i*ileh«: IV. Sbcj : 

me, of the pattern called in Greek avXaKtaTa (‘'furrowed "), 
■each of them being encircled by nine parallel furrows; 



^ i*r- 

A GoUcb Wlnc-F1a®.n Sn^bw IV" 

Sue 7 r 3 v. 


each has only one handle. 
Another gold vessel (No. 
34 1 ) lound in tins sepul¬ 
chre, is a beautiful aaiocho?* 
witb a large handle, and 
decorated in rcponssi* work, 
with three parallel horizon¬ 
tal rows of spirals, united 
with each other and form¬ 
ing an interwoven orna¬ 
mentation, which Hlls the 
whole body of the flagon 
with a net-work, and which, 
as Dr, Sc I die remarked to 
me regarding the perfectly 
similar spiral net-work on 
the sepulchral stilt (No. 
140)* is in principle the 


See [>. Si* 
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same as the tilling up with frets or spirals combined 
horizontally arul vertically. The foot of the tEnocko# 



Vu. j*?. A GoMcii Cup. SdpuleSiri: IV, Sin: * : 5. 


is ornamented with small slanting strokes. I also found 
a gold goblet with one handle (No. 34a), the body 



^ 341 & J Cup hi (S.aU. Sep^khfr |V, i : i F «Ui>4^ 


of which is encircled with a broad band of a plain orna¬ 
mentation in rtpoussi work, resembling blades of knives. 
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Further, a plain massive golden goblet of a new shape 
(No. 343) having one handle, which, like all the other 
handles, is fastened to die vessel with gold nails with broad 
convex heads, which can lie seen on the inner side of 
the rim. tf we take away the handle, this goblet resem¬ 
bles our present water-glasses, but irs cup is larger and its 
foot smaller. 

I would here call very particular attention to the fact that 
this golden goblet more or less exactly represents the form 
of all the goblets of terra-cotta found at Mycenae (see No. 
83, p. 70, and Nos. 84 anti 88 on p. 71). It further deserves 
special notice that, as before stated, the British Museum 
contains, of perfectly the same shafie, fourteen terra-cotta 


goblets found in the tomb of latvsus. It is also worthy of 
particular notice that exactly the same form of goblet was 
found by me at Troy (Hissarlik), in a depth of 30 feet, in 
the most ancient of the four prehistoric cities,* 

* See my ‘Atlas ties Antiquiits Troyeowes/ Plate 105. \<j_ ,,,, 
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But the most remarkable of the vessels deposited in this 
sepulchre is an enormous massive golden goblet with two 
handles—StVn? Hfi<£t*tbreAAcn/—weighing four pounds troy 
(X T t>. 3+4).* It is one of the most splendid jewels of 
the Mvcenean treasure; but, unfortunately, it has Ijeen 
crumpled up by the ponderous weight of the stones 
and dZbrh, anti its body has been compressed upon the 
foot, so that the sjiectatot cannot fully realise from the 
engraving the magnificence of this royal cup. Any gold¬ 
smith might easily restore it to its former shape, but I 
think it would be far better to leave it as it is, because 
ir lias dius a far higher value to science; and, as a general 
rule, I may remark that the less ancient jewels of gold 
are touched and handled, the better, because their great 
value lies in the tarnish of antiquity—the “ patina ” 
which no human hand can imitate, and which, when once 
lost, can never be restored. 

The body of this costly goblet is encircled by a row of 
fourteen splendid rosettes, between an upper band of three 
tines, and a lower one of two; the foot, by a band of large 
protruding globular points. Not only the flat sides of the 
handles, but even their edges, are ornamented. Here also 
may lie seen the heads of the golden pins with which the 
handles are attached to the rim and body. 

No, 345 (p. 236) represents a plain, large, massive golden 
goblet, with one handle, of which the side turned to the 
spectator is much crumpled and compressed; it has no 
other ornament than a thick, protruding band, by which 
the body is encircled. 

The splendid massive golden goblet (No. 346* p. - 37 ) 
is also defaced, having been pressed over to the left side of 
the spectator. It lias two horizontal handles, cadi formed 
by thick plates, which arc joined by a small cylinder. The 


* The photograph was unfortunate!)’ liken in such a position a* to 
show only one of the two kindles. 
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low er plate of each of these handles is attached to the large- 
round foot by a long broad thick gold band, whose upper 
part is embellished with a long opening, the upper end 
of which is pointed, the lower being round. The lower part 
of the hand is, for a like purpose, cut out into three straps, 
which join again on the foot of the goblet, where the band 
is fastened with two golden pins, with broad flat round 
heads, which can be seen in the engraving. On each upper 
plate of the two handles is soldered a beautiful little golden 


pigeon, apparently of cast-work, with the beak turned 
towards the goblet, so that the two pigeons are looking at 
each other. This goblet vividly reminds us of Nestors 
tup.* 
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llomcr*s description of this Nestorian goblet fully 
answers to tlic vase before us, except that the former is 
much larger and has four handles, each with two pigeons, 
instead of only two handles, each with but one pigeon, 
as our engraving shows. The Nestorian goblet had two 
bottoms, and so has our goblet, because it is impossible 
to understand by “two bottoms” anything else than the 
bottom of the goblet and the bottom of its foot. The 
usual explanation of the Ncstorian goblet, as having an 



Nt*, A Golden Colilrt (Unf wish two davt* oa kb* hanillry Sepulchre |V, 
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upper and a lower cup (the form also attributed to all 
the Homeric BeVa, a^i^^imrtXXa), is altogether erroneous, 
A goblet of such a shape would have only one bottom 
common to its two cups, and it could not T therefore, answer 
the requirements of the Homeric description. Further* as 
such a double goblet could at all events be filled only on 
one side at a rime, there would be no raison (Feirt for 
the two cups in opposite directions. Besides* whenever a 
goblet with wine is presented by one person to another* 
Homer dearly always means it to be understood that it 
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is a. Seims ap<fiiKVTr£\kav, namely, that it is double-handled, 
and that, being presented with the one handle, it is received 
by the other, I may mention, besides, that no goblet with 
an upper and a lower cup lias ever yet been found, while 
1 found twenty differently-shaped goblets with two handles 
at Troy, and a krge number of double-handled goblets at 
Mycenae, all of which can be nothing else than StVa 
ap-^iKweXXa. 

Athenmus* lays great weight on the explanation of 
the Nestorian goblet, as given by a certain Apelles, who 
maintained that it was nothing else than a goblet with 
a foot, on two sides of which latter were soldered two 
1 lands (of metal), which had a common base, anti stood 
vertically not far from each other. These hands reached to 
above the mouth of the goblet, and were bent over anti 
joined again in one sole piece, which was soldered to the rim. 
Apelles maintained that by the four handles of the Nes¬ 
torian goblet, Homer could mean nothing else than these 
handles, which were properly but two, but were called four, 
in consequence of being divided. Tlius, as there were only 
two pigeons at the juncture of each of those two metal 
bands, the Nestorian goblet had in all only four pigeons. 
This explanation of Apelles very nearly answers to the 
shape of the goblet before us. 

f would also suggest that the shape of the Nestorian 
goblet may be imagined as perfectly similar to the goblet 
before us, because this really has lour handles; namely, 
the two horizontal ones, on which the pigeons lie, and the 
two lower ones which are produced by the thick vertical 
straps, which join them at the foot, ]f so, the only 
difference would be that Nestor's goblet had one more 
pigeon on each of these double handles. But the question 
is what that goblet was made of, Probably it was of wood 
and studded with gold nails; because, if it had been of gold 


* * DeipnosopliLrta. 1 ,' XL 77, 
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or some other metal, it is difficult to suppose that it could 

have been studded with gold nails. 

[ further picked up in this tomb the beautiful large 

golden goblet represented by No. 347 - lt has 3 broad 


handle, which is attached to the rim and body by three 
pins with large flat heads. The outside of the goblet 
is divided by vertical lines into seven compartments, in 
each of which is re presented t in magnificent repousst* 
work, a flower which fills the whole space between Hie rim 
and the bottom* I found in this tomb still another large 
golden goblet with splendid rt'p&M&si ornamentation, but, by 
a mistake quite inexplicable, it has not been photographed. 

With flic five bodies of the thiirfli tomb was further 
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found the beautiful heavy massive silver goblet (No, 348) 
which is exceedingly well preserved, and has only one 



No, J+l Silvor Goblet, richly pblcd with g-chi. SepultW |V, Sin; 4 ; 7. 


handle, in the form of the golden handle of the cup 
No. 346. This handle is fastened to the rim and body of 



No. j4tl Haihi^ixadie Vmc 0 * Temt-ovu*. Sepulchre IV. Abn:t hni r-j^ 


the goblet by four gold nails having large round hat heads. 
The piece of metal, which we see on the body of the vessel, 
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was accidentally soldered to it by tile fire of the funeral 
pile, aiui does not belong to it. The whole body was 
plated with copper, and this plating was again plated with 
gold, anti the gold was covered with a splendid ornamenta¬ 
tion of intaglio work, which seems to be very well pre¬ 
served, but only very little of it can be seen, on account 
of the dirt with which the gobk-t is covered. Mr, A. 
Postoiaccas reminds me that the spiral hand, of which a 
small part is visible in the engraving, is also found on the 
medals of Tarcntum, and represents there the waves of 
the sea. 



Nw. jjjbv JJI. Obfeo* of KEiptPji i'MXfrlain, A* hac. Sdpok'hrc IV- Sim * : J. 


There were further found in the same tomb three hand¬ 
made terra-cotta vases with, two handles, one of which is 
represented (No. 349) ; this form is very common in Troy, 
but it is very often set on three small feet * 

* See 4 Troy and Sts Remains,' p. 87, N r a 53* and jx i(*Q r No. 19^. 
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I also found the nvo objects (Nos. 350 and 351) which 
Mr. Newton holds to be of Egyptian porcelain; their use 
is altogether unknown to me. The smaller piece has an 
ornamentation of white and black parallel lines ; the other 
has, on a dead green ground, parallel bauds of four white 
lines, which cross each other so as to form a number oi 
small squares. The lower part of No. 35 1 * in impressed 
ornamentation, representing tassels painted black, in each of 
which w r e see a noose perfectly similar in form to the two 


fj**. 1S *, cr «kudd *rf a wrt erf reairf tied izi a nan w, Scpulcbr* [Y_ SLi* a 1 ld a b- U !. 



objects of alabaster (see Xo + 352), which, as the three 
perforations in each of them show, have been nailed on 
something else* 1 Hese latter also have* on a light-green 
dead ground. an ornamentation, now nearlj- obliterated, of 
parallel bands of two white lines^ which cross each other at 
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right angles and form small squares. At the lower end of 
the front piece of both are represented tassels in very low 
relief, which are painted black. Both these objects can be 
nothing else than ornaments, but the question is how they 
have been used as such. 



N't#. J5J, A Silver fflaJM 'i^ro^dq 1 . ScptJtiiK lV r htfllf-tiie. 


The silver flagon, or a'tmhoe (No. 353), has a long 
vertical handle and a beautiful form, but no ornamenta¬ 
tion, at least none that is visible ; but there may be some 
in repouss/ below the dirt with which the vessel is covered. 
There were further found three shoulder-belts (rcXapwuvv) 
of gold, of which T represent one. Of the other two, the 
one is a broad but thin hand, without any" ornamentation, 
and it appears to hav e been expressly made for the funeral, 

bl z 
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for it is not solid enough to have been used by living men ; 
its length is ft., its breadth is 2 in. to 1] in. 

The golden shoulder-belt here shown (No. 354) is 
much thicker and more solid; it is 4 ft, 1 i in* long and 
11 in. broad, and has on either side a small border pro¬ 
duced by the turning down of the gold plate, and is orna¬ 
mented with an uninterrupted row of rosettes. At one 
extremity are two apertures in the form of keyholes, which 
served to fasten the clasp which was attached to the other 


extremity, as is shown by two small cuts and a small hole. 
The third golden shoulder-belt presents exactly the same 
mode! and ornamentation, as well as the same kcvhnle-like 
apertures at one end, and cuts where the clasps were 
tastened at the other extremity : only this one lias suffered 
much from the fire, and therefore the ornamentation is less 
distinct. There were further found in the same tomb 
fourteen objects of very pure rock crystal, hut their use is 
unknown; also a thin disc of alabaster, which must have 
been the bottom of a vase. 





lS? 4| AMBER BEADS, *45 

At the left side of the head of the middle body of the 
three which lay with the heads turned to the cast, I found 
a heap of more than 400 large and small beads of amber, 
of which I represent eight (No. 355). About the same 
number of similar amber beads were found with one of the 
bodies the head of which lay to the north. All these amber 
beads had, no doubt, been strung on thread in the form ot 
necklaces, and their presence in the tombs among such 



Nck Amber ScHtbre IV. Aciuil 


large treasure of golden ornaments seems to pro\e 
amber was very precious and was considered as a mag- 
nificem ornament in the time of the early Mycenean kings. 

Among the finest objects found in this tomb were a \ ase 
and three handles of alabaster, which are put together in 
the engraving (No. 356), Each of the handles has two or 
three perforations by which they were attached to the \ ase, 
on which similar [jcrforations are found. But, judging by 
the small ness of the perforations, which are only large 
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enough for slight pins, tire fragility of the elaborate handles, 
and the heaviness of the vase itself, we become convinced 
that it can never have been used for anything else than an 
ornament, and that it can never even have been lifted up 
by the handles. 

There were further found four golden diadems, two 





large and two small ones, similar to those already repre¬ 
sented * The larger one is i ft. 8£ in. long and 4 in. 
broad in the middle. Between two borders of zigzag lines 
it has an ornamentation of shield-like double circles in 
repousst work, the space between them being on either 

f 


- See Nos. a*s. 2% jK-i, iSd. , 
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side filled up by small circles of tlie same pattern, whilst 
horli extremities arc covered with a beautiful spiral tirna- 
mentation. At the one end is a pin U>£oW) arul at t!lL ' 
other a small mix: {<lZ\L<tk os), by which the diadem was 
fcteued round the head. The smaller diadems are only 
1 ft 5^ in. long, and if in. broad in the middle, and appear 
to have adorned a child’s forehead. Their ornamentation 
in r^masS work is most varied and curious. Between two 
borders, each of two lines, we see in the middle a circle 
surrounded by thirteen small ones, on either side of which 
follow two vertical bands filled with small horizontal 
strokes; next a vertical row of three circles, and again two 
vertical bands filled with horizontal strokes ; after that a 
vertical band of spirals, and two concentric circles, sur¬ 
rounded by smaller ones of the same shape; then again 
a vertical band filled with horizontal strokes *. and, lastly, 
two vertical bands of concentric circles, lx tween which a 
horizontal band with oblique strokes goes to the extremity. 
Only one end, with a perforation, is preserved, i he other 
end, probably, was similarly fashioned, and the diadem 
was fastened with a fine gold wire round the child s head. 
No body of a child was found, but the number of small 
ornaments which would only fit a child lead me to think 
that there has been one, or even more than one, in thri 
sepulchre. None of these diadems were piped. 

There were further found two golden diadems which, 
like the former, are of thin gold plate, but neither ot 
them is piped. Both arc so small that they could only 
fit round the heads of children; one is 1 ft. qd iu., the 
other i ft. jf in., long. The former is ornamented, between 
two borders of points, with five shield-likc circles in the 
middle, of which three represent rosettes, the other two a 
wheel in motion. The remaining space to the right and 
left is filled up with small shield-likc circles, together with 
two larger ones representing again a wheel in motion, ami 
with spirals. The other diadem has, between two border^ 
of concentric circles, in the middle a shield-like circle 
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representing a wheel in mo¬ 
tion, and to the right and 
left a similar circle repre¬ 
senting rosettes. Above the 
second circle from the middle 
one, to the nglir of the spec¬ 
tator, is represented a bird. 
The remaining space is tilled 
up with a beautiful and very 
symmetrical ornamentation 
of spirals, with two shield-like 
circles representing wheels 
in motion, and again with 
spirals or concentric circles. 
Both these diadems have at 
each end a tine wire for 
fastening them round the 
head. 

Nos. 35y and 358 repre¬ 
sent from the same sepulchre 
a small beautifully - orna¬ 
mented golden belt and a 
golden “belle HclC'ine” that 
is, a fillet or frontlet. Both 
are of strong plate, but so 
short that they also seem to 
have been used as ornaments 
for a child. The belt is orna¬ 
mented with seven shield- 
like circles, representing 
wheels in motion: it ha^t 
either end a perforation for 
fastening it with fine wires. 

The “belle Helene " is 
ornamented with rosettes 
and crosses of repatisst 
work; it lias two perforations 
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m the rim, a little way from either end, from one of which 
i 3 still hanging the fragment of a very fine chain (a), 
anti a similar one has, no doubt, heen suspended to the 
other perforation.• Both the chains must have been much 
lunger, and ornaments must have been attached to them, 
as i» the Trojan diadems,f which Mr. Gladstone is right 
in identifying with the Homeric “irWral dvaSt'cr^ai" 
Attached to each extremity of this frontlet is a fine golden 
wire for fastening it round the head. 1 also picketl up in 
this tontb a small golden belt-ornament, a gulden greavc- 
urnamciir, two golden ribbons, and two golden leaves, all 
with an ornamentation in repomsi work, such as wc have 
repeatedly passed in review, and therefore l do not give 
the engravings of them here. 

There were further found with the five bodies of the 
fourth sepulchre the following objects of gold: the 
richly-ornamented ribbon (No, 359)* having at cither ex¬ 
tremity five perforations for nailing or sewing it to some 
other object. The decoration forms two compartments, 
one of which is divided by a multitude of vertical lines 
into a number of smaller and larger fields. 1 hrec ot these 
show a waving line, having on either side small strokes which 
give it the appearance of a feather. In the other com¬ 
partment, between two borders, each composed of three or 
four horizontal lines, are two rows of beautiful spirals and 
two straps ornamented with small oblique strokes. The 
two objects, Nos, 360 and 361. are heavy massive golden 
pins, which may equally well have served as breast-pins or 
as hair-pins, because Homer’s countrymen, the Achseans, 
wore very long hair, and were therefore called jcapijico- 
*\\au>t by the poet. The heads of both these 
brooches have almost the diape of helmets, and each ot 


# The Cut has to- be viewed with the outer edge of the page 

downwards. , 

t See * Troy aud its Remain^ p, $i$ t I'laic XIX* 
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them has a vertical perforation, which may have been used 
for putting in an additional ornament, or perhaps a 
flower. Both these brooches appear to be much worn. 
Much thinner is the third golden pin (No, 362), which 


Sepal dare 1 ActuaJ HW. 


is ornamented with an admirably-represented ram with 
long horns. 

The rings (Nos. 363 and 364) are also of gold : the 
former, which is massive and has no ornamentation, seems 
to have been a finger-ring; the latter is a small ornamented 
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ribbon, which was turned round and fastened in the form 
of a ring, and may have 'been used as an earring, similar to 
which there were found two, 

No. 365 is a lion's cub; it is of massive gold, very 
heavy, and l share Mr. Newton’s opinion that it is cast and 
tooled. 

The golden cylinder (No. 366) belonged no doubt, 
to the wooden handle of" a sword or sceptre, because we see 
all along its middle part the row of pin-holes, and even 
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four Hat heads of pins, and in the centre the head of a 
very large pin, by which it was attached. It is ornamented 
at both ends with a broad border of wave-lines, and the 
whole remaining space is filled with interwoven spirals, all 
in magnificent intaglio work. 

There was also found an ornament consisting of three 
double leaves of gold, which are soldered together in the 
middle, representing a magnificent star, ornamented all 
over with shield-like concentric circles of rtfxm$s£ work. 
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The primitive artist has not forgotten to ornament the 
borders with small strokes, no doubt with the intention 
of making the leaves still more conspicuous. There were 
found two other stars, each of two double leaves of gold, 
which are soldered together in the middle, and, as the 
perforation si tows, were fastened by a pin on some other 
object. 1 he leaves of both stars are ornamented with 
a npoussi work oi shield-like concentric circles, inter¬ 
spersed with pear-like designs; tile borders of tile leaves 
are also ornamented with small strokes. In what manner 
all these stars have l)ecn used as ornaments, it is difficult 
to say. 

I further found with the five bodies of this tomb two 
small rings (seeNo, 367), which have an impressed ornamen¬ 
tation of small circles. There were further found two small 
double-headed battle-axes, of thin gold plate (No, 36B), 
Of the handle of the one shown, only part remains; that of 
the other is almost entirely gone. Double-headed battle- 
axes of precisely the same form are seen on all the medals 
ui the bland of Tenedos; we see them also on some of 
the gold ornaments from Mycen®, on a Jen to id gem from 
the great Heratum, which will be passed in review in the 
subsequent page#, and between the horns of the two small 
cow-heads on gold-leaf found in this sepulchre.* Mr. 
Posto!accas calls my attention to the passage in Plutarch : f 
“But the Ten Lilians have taken the axe from the crabs, 
which are with them abundant about the so-called 
Asterion. because it appears that tile crabs alone have the 
hgure of the axe in their shell'’ The same friend reminds 
me, besides, that tile double battle-axe is the symbol of the 
lahrandian Jove, who was worshipped in Labr&nd*, and it 
is represented on the medals of the ancient kings of Carla, 
as on those of Maussollus + (353 B . c .), Idrieus (344 B .c.) t 

* See Nos. 329-yo. p. 21S. 

t m -Pjthh' Oraeulis; Op. ,1/W. ed Didot, voL i. p. 4 $y 

t l “s flaine is always Mh<W«Mos on die coins. 
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Fixodams (336 b.c.) and Othomtopatm (334 n.e.) l also 
find in Plutarch* that the axe, ireXeitu*, was called in the 
Lydian language Aa£pvs. 


3*7 
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Professor A. Rhousopoulos writes to me on this sub- 
jeet; “ I suppose the double-edged axe on rlic coins of 
“Tenedos to be a sacrificial or a warlike symbol. I believe 
“ tins from analogy with other coins of a superior class. 


* Qthrji, Grot, p, 45. 
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renerlian axe,' for those who resolve questions in a 
“ liarsh or in a rather short way. The Tcnedian Apollo 
** held in his hand the rfouhle axe, namely, that which is 
“ represented on the coins of Tenedos; but the interpreta- 
“ tion of this symbol in antiquity was twofold. Some 
<r regarded it as the symbol of Tennes, others (and so 
* Aristotle) maintained that a certain king of Tenedos 
“ made a law, that he who surprised an adulterer and adul- 
** Eeress had to kill both with an axe. Now, it happened 
" that Ids own son was surprised as an adulterer, and the 
" lather decreed that the boy should lie punished according 
■“to the common law*. In consequence of this event, the 
■' double axe was put on the medals of Tenedos, in memory 
“ of the prince’s tragic fate.” I lowevcr, as to the significa¬ 
tion of this symbol in the remote antiquity to which the 
M\ ccncan tombs belong, I do not venture to express an 
opinion, 

1 lie magnificent golden object (No, 369) resembles very 
much the usual ornaments for fastening the greaves round 
the thigh, just above the knee; but it cannot have served 
as such, the gold plate being by far too thick for that 
purpose; besides, this ornament is perfectly straight, anil 
has evidently never been bent. It must' therefore, be 
something else. As we see the object before us, it resem¬ 
bles a man such as children draw ; the ring above the head 
may represent a crown. 1 he splendid ornament in repmssi 
work on the body ve have seen, though less beautiful, in 
the bonier of the sepulchral stPU (No. 24) * The legs 
show, between two narrow borders, rows of small sums 
resembling the letter kopp^ which we see on all the 
Corinthian medals. 

There were farther found three golden objects of 
which I represent one under No. 370, I do not venture 


* Sec the Vignette to Chapter III., p. sx 
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to give an explanation of them; they cannot have served 
as brooches, the pin at the foot being too short and fragile 
for that use. All three have a border all round, and in 
the middle a rosette formed by points. 

There were further found the two objects ot copper 
here represented. For what purpose the first (No. 371) 
mav have been used, it is difficult to say; it has a quad¬ 
rangular hole, which cannot, however, have served to put 
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in a handle, because the copper-plate is not thick, enough. 
The second object is a large fork, with three curved 
prongs, and a tube into which the wooden handle was 
stuck; this fork has evidently served to rake the lire of rite 
funeral piles. 

There were also found in this tomb the objects shown 
in the following cur. Nos. 373 and 374 are of bone and 
have the same shape. Both have on one side a carved 
ornamentation of spirals, a border, and two or three con- 
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centric circles, and two perforations; in rlic centre there 
seems to have been a knob, which is broken orf On the 
reverse side, in the border, are three protruding cones in 
the form of feet, I represent in the engraving the upjH'r 
end of one of these objects, and the reverse side of the 
other. I he use of them would be almost impossible to 





explain had I not found similar ones, but of terra-cotta, and 
with four feet of conical shape, in Troy, and one of them 
soli stilt, .as a lid on the mouth of a large can or jar, 
The two perforations served to fasten the lid with a string 
to the jars * Four such vase-lids of bone were found in 
this tomb. 


* See 1 Atlas des Amiquit& Trojennes,’ Plate s 
584. 'FIs is explains how the ours* Eurydea fanned 
amphora: for J dcm.ichus. (Horn. OJyis, ii, 354);. 


1, Nos. 583 and 
on the lids of the 
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stag of silver and lead. 


No. 37^ represents a fragment of an alabaster vase, 
on which a beautiful ornamentation is carved, displaying, 
between two parallel stripes, a row of spirals, and. below, 
a row of vertical flu tings. 

2n a copper vessel in the south-eastern corner of this 
sepulchre was found the animal represented under No. 
376, which Professor Lamtarer has found to consist of a 
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mixture of two-thirds silver and one-third lead. It is 
Hollow, and seems to have served as a vase, the mouth¬ 
piece, in the form of a funnel, being on the back. The 
whole body of the animal is very coarse and 
cularly the feet, which resemble the feet 
he head resembles a cowVhead. As, however, me neau is 
-/owned with two stag-ho ms, of which one is presen ed, 
there can be no doubt that the artist intended to represent 
a stag. lie may be excused for having made the animal 
so coarse, because had lie given exactly the form of a 
stag, the vase he intended to make would have been too 
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fragile! V ases of terra-cotta in tilt form of animals were 
frequent at Troy.* 

There were further found with tlie five bodies of tlie 
fourth sepulchre twelve buttons of wood, in the form of 
crosses, plated with gold, which present a most magnifi¬ 
cent ornamentation of intaglio and rcpotissi work (see Nos, 
377-3 8 *>)*i The largest of them (No. 377) is a little 
more than 3A in. in length ami is aj in. broad. 1 lie most 
curious thing is, that all the wooden buttons present exactly 
the same beautiful ornamentation as the gold plate which 
covers them, as can be seen on the aforesaid large button 
in the place where part of the gold plate is missing. 1 he 
question, therefore, naturally arises, in what manner this 
effect can have been produced. On mature reflection, we 
arrive at the conviction that it cannot possibly have been 
done in any other way than the following. I he pieces 
of wood were first shaped, ami on them was carefully, and 
artistically carved in low-relief all the ornamentation which 
we now see on the gold plate in rcpvHSsf work. Alter 
that, the wooden buttons were covered with the gold plate, 
which, having been well attached on the reverse side, was 
hammered on the buttons, and in this manner the low- 
relief ornamentation of the wood was reproduced in the 
gold plate. When this had been done, the intaglio work 
was made in the gold plate, which living very thin, all 
the cuts were at once impressed as deeply into the wood, 
as into the gold. 1 think this is the only way to explain 
this wonderful work. 

The form of alt these'cross buttons is that of a lozenge; 
nine of them being ornamented at each acute, as well as 
at each obtuse angle, with two protruding globular pieces, 
each of which has four concentric circles In intaglio. 

Only two of the cross buttons (Nos. 382 and 3S4) have 

* 


See 1 I ray anti its Remains, ‘ p|>. t<k* 30S, 3o*/ r Ji-|- J5’- 
+ t he two remain lug buttons have similar patterns. 
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on each acute angle three such protruding globular pieces, 
and one (No. 3B0) has three of them at all tour corners. 
The button (No. 378) has, in its interior lozenge, a broad 
border, adorned with thirty-two beautiful little crosses, each 
of which has a point in the centre, and within this bor¬ 
der, two spirals in the form of an Omega, winch stand 
opposite each other, and are crowned with branches, 
apparently, of a date tree s to the right and left are small 
rosettes. On the large button (No. 377), the border of 
the interior lozenge is filled all round with small circles 
in intaglio, and within we see in the middle a double circle, 
filled with a spiral ornamentation, likewise in intaglio, and 
on each side of the circle a spiral, in the form of an Omega, 
and sumu smaller spirals and signs, all in repouss 6 work. 
No. 379 has simple a bonier of two lines, within which is 
a circle with a spiral ornamentation, and in each acute 
angle a spiral in the form of an Omega, On this button 
only the last-named spiral is repousst, the rest is intaglio. 
Still more simple is the ornamentation of No. 381, in 
which the border consists also of two lines, and the 
internal space is filled by two signs in form of Omegas, 
and by four small flowers, which latter alone appear to be 
np&tssit the rest intaglio wort. The button (No. 380) 
has no border; the whole space is filled by concentric 
circles in intaglio, with only two or three small orna¬ 
ments in repaussi. 

On the other hand, on the button (No. 38a) all the 
ornamentation is produced by rcpouiii work; even to the 
border line of the interior lozenge, within which we see 
a circle filled with small ones, and above and below it a 
curious sign, which is very frequent on the Trojan whorls. 
On the large button (No. 3S3) we again see a border filled 
with twenty-eight crosses, and in the interior lozenge, in 
the middle, a double circle, a (tJt with curved arms, in each 
of which, as well as in rite centre, is a point to mark the 
nails by which the two pieces of wood for the production 
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o! tlic sacred fire were fastened. The lwo acute angles are 
here again filled up with the same sign which we noticed 
on the preceding figure. The border with the crosses is of 
reponsst work ; the circle, with the ^ of intaglio. 

In the figure No, 384, rhe border of the interior lozenge 
is ornamented with horizontal strokes; in the interior we 
see, in the middle, two spirals like Omegas, standing opposite 
each other, and in each acute angle a small ornament, 
perhaps a flower ; the latter and the border are here the only 
work in r<rpi>ttssf, the remainder being intaglio. The burton 
(No. 386) has an identical ornamentation of two spirals which 
st.md opposite each other, and resemble Omegas, Finally, 
the large button (No. 385) has a broad border filled with 
twenty-eight small circles in rtpoussi work, and of rhe same 
work is also the small encircled cross in each acute angle, 
whilst the large circle with the ^ in the centre is of 
intaglio work. On the reverse side, the wood of all these 
twelve crossdike buttons is carved much like our shirt- 
studs, with the sole difference that the lower side is here 
of an oval form. Thus, there can be no doubt that all 
of them were used as ornaments on the clothes, but, of 
course, they can never have served as real buttons. All 
these buttons show un mi stateable marks of rhe funeral 
fire, but as the wood has been preserved, there can Ik no 
doubt that the fire was not intended to reduce rhe bodies 
to ashes, or to destroy the ornaments with which they 
were laden. 

There were further found with the five bodies of the 
fourth tomb 110 small golden flowers, in the shape of 
the four represented under Nos. 387-390, and 68 gold 
buttons without an)* ornamentation like Nos. 391 and 
391; 134 round pieces of gold plate with a border, 
like Nos, 393 anti 396; and 98 large shield-like pieces of 
gold plate in repmssf work, with two rope-like borders, 
like No, 40a (p. 2.64). Nor one of these 410 round pieces 
of gold plate shows any sign of having been fastened on 
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CURIOUS COLO BUTTONS. 


ttruiAen buttons, and wc conclude from this that they 
111UJ , have been merely attached with gluo to the dothes 
— J drapery of the deceased. 

in the same place were found 118 gold buttons with 
intaglio work of seventeen different types of ornamentation 
which arc represented in die specimens shown under Nos. 
393-401 and Nos. 403-4*3- All of them consist of gold 
[date, fastened cither on wood buttons like our shirt-studs, 
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ot merely on flat round pieces of wood ; bul ol a large parr 
of them the wooden button lias disappeared, and only the 
gold place remains. [ need not describe the ornamen¬ 
tation of every one of these buttons, because the reader 
sees what they represent, 1 would here only call attention, 
to the beautiful intaglio on the button. No* 39 7i vvliicli 
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represents tour long broad knives, whose handles are pro¬ 
longed into spirals. 
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1 further found there J30 large gold buttons with 
splendid intaglio work, some like Nos, 414-420, which re¬ 
present beautiful stars, flowers, or crosses, and others like 
No. 421, which has a beautiful spiral ornamentation. As 
with the smaller buttons, many of these ijo buttons have 
still retained their wooden button, shaped like a shirt-stud ; 
while many others have only flit pieces of wood, and of a 
great many others the wood has disappeared and the gold 
plate alone remains. 

Finally I found eight gold buttons of very large size, 
with beautiful intaglio work, of two of which* I give the 
engravings (Nos. 42a and 4220). The former represents 
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a sun, in rhe centre of which is a beautiful trans¬ 
formed into spirals, without, however, losing the marks of 
nails with which it was fastened. The other represents also 
a sun with Ins rays, in the interior of which is the spiral 
ornamentation which we have so often passed in review. 

All these eight very large buttons have merely fiat pieces 
of wood; and, as I sometimes find rows of buttons so 
shajx-d, and which gradually diminish in size, Lying along rhe 
swords, I feel certain that they were glued in uninterrupted 
rows to the wooden sheaths of these weapons, the largest 
button being fixed where the sword was broadest and the 
rest gradually diminishing in size according to the breadth 
of the sword-sheath,* It ako deserves particular attention 
that, wherever rhe gold buttons have retained their pieces 
of wood, whether flat or shirt-stud-] ike, these wooden 
moulds have, without any exception, exactly the same 
intaglio ornamentation which we see on the gold plating : 
and there can, therefore, be no doubt whatever that all the 
intaglio work was made on the gold plate after it had been 
fastened on the wooden buttons, on which the intaglio 
made on the gold plate was reproduced by the pressure 
of the artist's hand. 

The whole immense sepulchre was strewn with small 
gold leaves, of which I collected about zoo grammes, or 
more than half a pound troy. I found them in masses 
even below the bodies, and I have, therefore, no doubt 
that they were spread in the tomb before the funeral piles 
were dressed there. 1 also collected from ihis sepulchre 
two silver goblets, two silver bowls, ten silver vases, which 
latter are all broken, and finally three large silver vessels 
and a small one, which are plated with copper, anil are 
very flat. I presume, therefore, that they have been used 
as basins or as a kind of saucers for large silver vases. I 
further found a wooden comb, with a large curved golden 


See the engraving; No, 460, on p L ^03. 
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handle, which lias evidently served for the forehead, to hold 
back the hair. 

Perhaps the most curious objects of all are three small 
edifices of gold in reponssi work, of which I represent one 



(No, 413)- They are too small for dwelling-houses* and I 
suppose, therefore, that they were intended to represent small 
temples or sanctuaries. In this belief I am strengthened, 
alike by the four horns on the top, by the pigeons with 
uplifted wings which are sitting at either side, and by 
the column with a capital, which is represented in every 
one of the three door-like niches. I call the readers 
particular attention to the similarity ot these columns to 
the column represented between the two lions above the 
Lions* Gate. It is also deserving of special notice that 
the slanting lines to the right and left ot the columns 
give to these niches a striking resemblance with' the 
tombs and their slanting wails. Below the three niches we 
see distinctly indicated four courses of masonry of large 
wrought stones. Of capital Interest is the tower-like upper 
part of the building, which appears to represent a wooden 
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structure, and in the middle of which are three curious 
signs resembling letters. I would remind the reader of 
the coins of Paphos, on which is represented a temple 
of Aphrodite, frith a pigeon sitting on each gable-end- 
I also collected from the tomb not less than Jifry- 
three golden cuttle-fish (sepias), of which 1 represent one 

(No. 424). All 
these fifty-three 
sepias are perfect])' 
alike, and have a 
curious ornamenta¬ 
tion in relief re¬ 
presenting spirals; 
all their arms are 
likewise Curved into 
spiral forms. It is 
difficult to say how 
these sepias may 
have been used as ornaments', probably they were fastened 
on clothes and drapery; all appear to have been cast in 
the same mould, otherwise their per fed resemblance is 
inexplicable. 

There were further found two objects of thick gold 
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plate in. the fortn of tops, each consisting of two halves; 
their use is altogether inexplicable to me. 
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l further foumi there ten golden plates, with beautiful 
intaglio ornamentation, intended to cover tile wooden or 
alabaster knobs of sword - handles, of which I represent 
eight (Nos. 427-434). On No, 427 is represented a 
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lion; No. 428 is profusely covered with a magnificent 
intaglio ornamentation, anil there is no space os large as a 
quarter of an inch vacanr. In the centre we see a double 
circle containing the beautiful spiral which often occurs 
at Mycenaj, but here represented with sextuple lines. 

Around this circle is another; the 
space between the two being filled 
up with miniature circles. Then 
follows a circle of a beautiful spiral 
ornamentation; after that, a circle 
filled with small separate spirals; 
then a border of three lines, and 
another circle with curious spirals 1 
then again a circular hand of three 
lines, and after that a broad circle 
of spirals. The golden object (No. 419) evidently 
belongs to the upper part of the hilt. The golden plate 
(No. 4 - 3 ®) has evidently also covered the knob of a sword- 
handle, and we sec in it the round holes of the gold 
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nails with which it was fastened; it is ornamented with 
intaglio work representing beautiful spirals. 

Not less sumptuous are the golden covers of sword- 
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handle knobs (Nos, 431, 432), the former being ornamented 
in intaglio work with a number of concentric circles ami 
spirals ; the latter also in intaglio work, with a border of 
small beautiful spirals and several concentric circles, the 
innermost of which lias a border of spirals in the shape 
of fish, the internal space being filled with ornaments in 
the form of horse- shoes. In a similar way the two golden 
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objects. Nos. 433 and 434, have served as covers of 
sword-handle knobs ; the former being ornamented with a 
double band in the form of ropes, the latter with vertical 
timings. 

There were further found in this tomb, in a heap 
together, thirty-five arrow-heads of obsidian, which were 
probably mounted on wooden shafts and contained in a 
wooden quiver which lias disappeared. I represent under 
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No. 4 } n the fifteen different types of these arfOw-heads. 
Nothing could give a better idea of the great antiquity Of 
these tombs than these stone arrow-heads, for the Had 
seems to know only arrow-heads of bronze.* Probably 


there had also been bows deposited in the tomb: but,being 
of wood, like the quivers and arrow-shafts, they would 
have decayed. 

There were further found here sixty boars'-teeth; ot 
all which the reverse side is cut perfectly fiat, and has two 
borings, which must have served to fasten them on another 


* See. fur ex.ini|jk T fh#d XIII, 650 add $6-2. 
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object, perhaps on horse-trappings. Rut we see in die 
Iliad* that they were also used on helmets, either as a 
protection or as an ornament, 

I found there also a large quantity of flat quadrangular 
pieces cut our of boars' teeth. They arc from t to 2 inches 
long and from i in, to 3 in. broad; and they have two 
perforations, one at each extremity, by which thev were 
attached to other objects, most probably to horse-trappings-^ 
I also found a piece of bone, flat and almost circular, with 
a round hole in the centre, and with six small perforations ; 
its use is unknown to us. 

I also found there two large copper handles with 
unequivocal marks that they had once been plated with 
gold, and thus it is probable that they belong to a large 
silver vase. 

Besides the five large copper vessels found (as I have 
already said) at the southern end of the sepulchre, I fount) 
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five more at the eastern side, behind the heads of the bodies; 
further, ten on the west side, at their feet, ami twelve at 
the northern extremity, towards which the heads of two 
of the bodies were turned. Til us, the sepulchre contained 
in all thirty-two copier vessels, some of which, however, 
were too fragmentary to be preserved. The chief types 
of these copper vessels arc si town in the following en¬ 
gravings. 

No. 436 represents a large can, 1 ft. 8 in. deep, and 
t ft. 4 in. in diameter 5 it has two handles, of which the 

one, which is upright, 
uni res the rim to the 
body, and the other, 
which is horizontal, is 
on the lower parr of the 
can. Both handles are 
fastened with large pins 
to the vessel. Of this 
type seven specimens 
were found in this tomb. 
No. 437 shows one 
more can of the very 
same form, bur only its 
upper part can be seen, 
because it sticks fast in 
another large copper 
vessel, aiul seems to 
have been welded to it 
by the funeral fire. Ot the form of the lower vessel 
seven specimens were found; it has two handles standing 
vertically, each of which is attached to the rim by four 
large pins. 

No. 438 represents a large and deep vessel, with three 
vertical handles, which are likewise fastened to the rim with 
thick, nails; of this form also four were found, lie rides two 
specimens of a similar form of vessel, bur with only two 
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Is incites. Xu. 439 represents a large vessel with two vertical 
handies, of which eight or nine specimens were found. 

Other forms, of which engravings arc not given, are 
the following. First, a basin, or deep pan, with only one 
handle in the form of a tube, into which a wooden 
handle hail been fixed; it is 2 ft. in diameter. 

Next, a very large kettle with three vertical handles; 
it measures 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter, and, as is clear from the 
per fa rations in the rim of the bottom, the latter has been 
fastened with pins. This vessel is so large that it can only 
have served for heating water for the bath, and it would. 
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therefore, have been called Wrpoxoost but the poet 

mentions only such large vessels fur heating the water 
fur the bath with three feet, and calls them, therefore, 
rputovs AcKi-po^dos.* There was also a beautifully-fashioned 
copper basin of oval form ; it has probably had two handles 
in the two places where the rim is broken away. Qf the 
hist described three vessels no other specimens were found. 

Most of these copper kettles, basins or cans, bear the 
most unmistakeable signs of having been fur a long time 


* li. xviii. 346; OJytr. vm. 4 JS , 
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used on tlit? lire; whilst a few have the appearance of 
having never been on the tire. 

Tiie emtom of placing a large number of copper 
kettles or large copper vases in the tombs belongs to a great 
antiquity. The museum of the IV arwakeion at Athens 
possesses seven funeral urns of copper, with lids turning 
on hinges, which contained the ashes of the deceased. 
This small number shows how rarely copper vessels were 
used in Greece, even for this purpose? but that additional 
copper kettles should have been placed in a tomb merely 
in honour of the dead, is a tiling unheard of in Greek 
tombs. But that such was the custom in a very remote 
antiquity is proved by these Myccnean sepulchres, and by 
the tomb of Corncto, as well a> by the newly discovered 
tomb at Palestrina, of which I shall have occasion to 
sjieak hereafter. Copper vessels, as ornaments of the 
tombs, were found in the cemetery of Hallstatt, in Austria,* 
which belongs, however, to a much later period than the 
Mycenean tombs. 

Of capital interest is the copper tripod (No. 44c). It 
has three handles, of which two are horizontal and one 
vertical; to the right of the spectator is a small mouth. 
The tripod was used in the Homeric times tor various pur- 
|joscs. In the Odyssey,f as well as in the Iliad,J we rind it 
used tor presents of honour, in the Iliad,§ it is given as 
a prize in the games, and it also occurs as an ornament of 
the rooms, |l and, further, for the heating of water and for 
cooking.^ To indicate its use for these latter purposes, 
Homer** gives also the epithet t/iin;pq 3 iyrijs to the tripod. 

There was further found in this tomb a mass of small 


■ See Edward Freiherr von Sicken, * Das GraMeld von Halls tan. ’ 
t XtlL 13; and XV. 84. % VIIL *90? and IX. 122. 

§ XL 700; XXI 1 L 264* 485, 51 3 - 7iS. II //. XVIIL 373. 

T Ofysi. VLII. 434? //- XVIII. 344 . 

** IL XXIIL 702? XXIL 164 it is called t pnnw instead cl' the 
usual form rptiroirt. 
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thin round pieces of copper plate, having all around the 
rim perforations, which show that they have been used as 
ornaments, probably on horse-trappings: also, a copper 
vase-handle, plated with gold. 

I collected in this tomb, forty-six bronze swords more 
or less fragmentary, also four lances and three long knives, 
of which I shall describe the most remarkable. One of 
the lances is represented under No. 441; like all the My- 
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cancan lances* it has a tube* in which the wooden lance- 
shaft was fixed* bur, as an exception, there is here a ring 
on either side, by which the lance-head was attached to the 
shaft by* means of a cord, to prevent its being lost. As 
I have already stated, all Homeric lances seem to have 
had a similar tube, in which the shaft was fixed ; on the 
outside of the tube of the lance we see the broad flat head 
of the nail with which die shaft was fastened. 
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Among the swords, ten were short am! one-edge d, of 
which I represent two under No. 44 * and 44 ^; they con¬ 
sist each of one solid piece of bronze, anil measure, when 







entire, from 2 ft. to 2 ft. 3 in, 
in length. Hie handle is too 
thick to have been covered 
with wood, and must have 
been used as it is: the end 
„,f :* c.rmc * ring, by which 
nit a™,,, d was suspended to 
the shoulder-belt (reXa/Awi) 

or to the girdle {£<i*<rritf) or 
j). A s these short one- 
tdged swords arc, properly 
speaking, nothing else than 
long knives, they evidently 
represent the original mean¬ 
ing of the Homeric word, 
tftdo-yo.i’ov* which is derived, 
by a euphonic transposition 
of the letters, from the same 
root as that of (n/iayjj ami 
a-fjta^o) {slaughter)* and thus 
this weapon must primitively 
have been used chiefly for 
slaughtering animals, and, jter- 
haps, also for killing in close 
fight ; but the name gradually 
lost its original signification, 
and in Hamer it is perfectly sy¬ 
nonymous with fujSw? and dop. 

There was also found a double-edged weapon with a 
long tulje (cuuXoe); but this latter being very narrow, it is 


Nu. i*i. 

A Luirc-borid "rf Bibbk* 
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hardly possible that it can be a lance, 
and I think it is a long dagger-knife, 
rlie handle of which has been made 
hollow, merely to make the weapon less 
heavy. No, 443 is a fragment of the 
blade of a two-edged bronze sword, 
whose ridge is serrated on both sides, 
either for the sake of ornamentation, or 
for tile purpose of making the wounds 
inflicted with the sword more danger¬ 
ous. Another weapon (No. 444) is 
formed by soldering two or three long 
narrow thick plates of bronze; anti in 
the interior of the lower part, which 
is round, we see a great many small 
bronze pins, whose presence is just as 
inexplicable as the use of the weapon 
itself. From the point where the lower 
crevice ends, it is quadrangular; but its 
thickness gradually diminishes towards 
the end, which forms a small but sharp 
horizontal edge. There are sixteen 
marks of small nails or pins in the left 
border of the lower crevice, which lead 
me to venture the opinion that the lower 
round part must have been fixed in a 
handle of wood or bone, and that the 
weapon may have been used as a dagger. 
I may here mention that the Trojan 
Treasure contained two weapons similar 
in form but of one solid piece of metal.* 
There is also a lance-head, with a tube for the shaft, but 
without rings such as those of the lance, No. 441; also 
a very peculiar fragment of the blade of a double-edged 
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sword, on which the high protruding 
middle part or ridge is very conspicu¬ 
ous ; further, the fragment of a blade 
of a short two-edged sword, on which 
we sdll sec remnants of the wooden 
sheath. At its lower end there are, 
on either side, three large round Hat 
golden pin-heads, by which it was 
fastened to the handle. I 
tion the fragments of three very 
Jong two -C&ged sword - blades, of 
which two have retained remnants 
of their wooden sheaths. The first 
is 2 ft., the second 2^ ft., the third 
1 ft. 9 in. long; but when entire, 
every one of them lias probably 
been more than 3 ft. in length. 

All show, at either side of their 
lower end, the flat heads of the pins 
by which they were attached to the 
handles. On all three we see the 
protruding ridge. I must still notice 
two sword-blades and an alabaster 
sword-handle knob adorned wi 
large fiat golden nail-heads 
445, a, b, f). Perfectly similar 
baster knobs, but without golden 
nails, were found by me at Troy, 
but I did not know then that they 
belonged to sword-handles, and 1 
fancied they had served as handles 
to house doors, or on walking-sticks.* The two-cdgfcd 
sword-blade (No. 445a), at the top of which are still 
attached remnants of the wooden sheath, measures 2 ft, 7 in. 


KurL 44 Sp *p K ft 
Twortcdgcd HwBn SpunU Jftci 
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in length. On cither side of its lower end we see the 
tour bronze nails with flat heads, by which it was 
fastened to the handle. The lower end of the sword- 

blade, No. 445^, is adorned with 
three flat golden pin-heads on each 
side. 

I further mention a long knife, 
with part of its bone handle, the 
extremity of which has evidently 
had a curve; also, the blade of a 
short two-edged sword, showing it 
the lower end, on each side, four 
large flat golden [tin-heads (No. 446}. 
A gold plate extends all along the 
middle [art of the blade on both 
sides, and remnants of the wooden 
sheath are visible in the middle as 
well as at the end. 1 need only 
mention the fragments of four two- 
word-blades. The middle 
, the one is serrated all along. 
The lower extremity of another is, 
on either side, plated with gold and 
adorned with three large flat golden 
pin-heads; the gold-plated part is 
very distinct. No. 447 represents 
one of several alabaster sword- 
handle knobs, each ornamented with 
two golden pins or nails. Nos, 44S 
— 1 ' are sword-blades, of which 

one (No. 448) is very 
well preserved, and is a ft. 10 in. 
long. No. 449 has retained part of 
its handle, which is plated with gold and attached by gold 
pins: all along the surface of the blade we see vertical lines of 
intaglio work, which give to tire weapon a beautiful aspect. 
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Another fragment of a large beautiful bronze sword lias 
the blade plated with gold in its entire length, the handle 
being also thickly plated with gold and adorned with 
magnificent intaglio work. But it has suffered so much in 
the funeral fire, and it is so dirty 
from the smoke and ashes, that the 
ornamentation cannot be discerned 
in the photograph, and, therefore, l 
cannot give an engraving of it, Mr. 

Newton justly remarks regarding the 
Mycencan swords: M The ridge or 
thread on some of the swords is 
raised so high down the centre of 
the blade as to suggest the idea that 
this weapon was used like a rapier, 
only for thrusting." 

I here call particular attention to 
the extreme narrowness of nearly all 
the Mycencan swords, and to the 
enormous length of most of them, 
which seems in a great many cases 
to have exceeded 3 feet; in fact, 
they are, in general, not broader than 
our rapiers. So far as 1 know, swords 
of this shape have never been found 
before. 

With some of the swords I found 
traces of well-woven linen, small 
particles of which were still attached 
to the 5word-blades and there can 
consequently be no doubt that many 
swords bad sheaths of linen. 

I further collected in this tomh a large quantity of 
oystcr*shdls and many entire oysters, which had never 
been opened, from which 1 conclude that, as in the funeral 
customs of ancient Egypt, food was laid in the tombs 
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of the deceased There was found in this sepulchre, as well 
as in all the other tombs, a large quantity of broken 
pottery, on seeing which, Mr. Pun agio tes Eustratiades, 
Director-General of Antiquities, reminded me of the habit 
still existing in Greece, of breaking vases filled with water 
on the tombs of departed friends. Mr, Eustratiades also 
mentioned to me that copper kettles and vases were the 
great ornaments of the houses, not only in antiquity, but 
throughout all the Middle Ages until the Greek re¬ 
volution. This is, so far, very well ; but, except these 
Mycencan sepulchres, the cemetery of llallstatr, and the 
tombs of Corneto and Palestrina, we have nut yet found 
an example to prove that they served to ornament the 
abodes of the dead. 

One handle of a hand-made vase found in tins tomb 
particularly attracted my attention by its six per (orations, 
one of which was large enough for a thick string to pass 
through, and it may, therefore, have served for suspension ; 
but the other five would be too small even for a fine 
thread, and they can, therefore, never have served for 
suspension, and I suppose they were merely used to put 
flowers in, as an ornament. 

Ol tile bones of the five bodies of this tomb, as well as 
of those of the hodics in the other sepulchres, I collected 
all which were not too much decayed, and they will 
be exhibited in the National Museum at Athens together 
with the treasures. Of course the contents of” each 
sepulchre are to be kept separate. 1 give here an engraving 
of only the beat-preserved jaw (No. 45 °)j with thirteen vvcll- 
p reserved teeth ; three only are missing. 

There were further found two broken alabaster vases, 
and a pedestal of alabaster to stand vases on, besides a 
very large quantity of fragments of hand-made or very' 
ancient wheel-made pottery'. To the former category 
belongs a vase, which has been wrought to a lustrous 
surface by hand-pdishing. It has had two handles, but 
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only one is preserved. Another vase is a beautiful 
specimen of the most ancient Mycenean wheel-made 
pottery. It has four handles* and on a light yellow dead 
ground an ornamentation of dark-red colour representing 
spirals, circular binds, and circles, filled with a network of 
lines. 



No. 4jja. Human Jawbone. ScJPtdthrc IV. Size 3 : 4. 


In this tomb, as well as in the four others, were found 
many fragments of that kind of terra-cotta goblet which 
maintained its form here for more than 1,000 years 
without any modification; only its colour and mode of 
fabrication varied, for, while in the sepulchres we find 
it of a light green colour with a beautiful black spiral 
ornamentation, we find it afterwards of a plain light green 
colour, but still hand-made. In later times we find it 
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either of a uniform lustrous plain dark red colour or of a 
a light yellow dead colour with numerous dark red and 
black bands, as shown in previous illustrations.* In still 
later times we find it with no other colour than the light 
yellow or white of the clay itself.f Goblets of this 
latter sort must have been in use here for a great number 
of centuries and until the capture of the city, because 
their fragments are found in enormous quantities, and of 
their feet I could have collected thousands of sped- 
mens. H e have also a number of specimens of this 
git >Iet m gold, such as that shown under No. 343.J In 
I toy found this very same form of goblet in the first and 
most ancient of the prehistoric cities, at a depth of about 

50 

As a specimen of the only other type of terra-cotta 
goblet I refer the reader to one already mentioned as 
found m the first romb,!| It represents the lower part of a 
large hand-made lustrous black goblet, with a hollow foot 
and horizontal Hu tings ui the middle. But fragments of 
th H sort of goblets were found also in the four other 
sepulchres This form o| goblet is very rarely found 
outs.de ot the tombs, and only here and there in the lowest 
strata. But I found i, i n tb c ruins of ^ mM ^ 
prehistoric city at Troy, 

In this fourth tomb were found two whetstones of 
fine hard sandstone. Both have at th, top a perforation 
tor suspension with a string. 

covered 1 ' 6 tur ^ ier Xo mention among the objects dis- 
It sere,I in lus tomb the beautiful golden cylinder (No, 

4 jt). and the splendid golden handle terminating in a 
dragon s head (No 45 a). Both these object, undoubtedly 
belong to eac h other, and most probably composed the 

* See Nos. 84, SS, p. 71, 

f No. S3, p. 70. t Set; n 
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handle of a sceptre, an augur’s staff, or something of 
similar importance, for both offer the unique example 
among the Mycenean antiquities of gold incrusted with a 
sort of mosaic of rock-crystal. To examine first the 
golden cylinder (No. 451); it consists of four-leaved 
flowers united at the points of the leaves. Lack of the 
latter shows in all its length a flat oval hollow incrusted 
with a piece of rock-crystal, which exactly fits into it. 


^ 431* A Tubc - r ud a (kitiEm Ifr^giin with teats of fodt crjftfai, "btrtli lwiBr 
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Between every two flowers is a square space with 
curved sides, which is also filled up with well fitting pieces 
of rock-crystal. Of these latter only one can be seen in 
the engraving before us in the middle of rhe right side of 
the cylinder, as it is represented; the other pieces, which 
are mostly preserved, will be put in again as soon as 
the Ar cl ideological Society shall be able to exhibit the 
Mycenean collection, 
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Tlie appearance of the cylinder, when all the trans¬ 
parent crystal pieces were in their places, must have been 
of marvellous beauty. The golden handle with the dragon’s 
head (No, 45a), which belongs to the cylinder, is hollow, 
and still contains debris of the wood with winch it was 
filled. The head of the dragon, with its large eyes, of 
which one only appears in the engraving, as well as its open 
jaws, can be distinctly seen. The scales of the dragon have 
been skilfully imitated by means of small beautifully-cut 
pieces of rock-crystal, which fit so well into the small 
symmetrical hollows prepared for them in the gold, that 
only one of them has as yet fallen out. This is the more 
astonishing as the handle represents the most unmistakable 
marks of the fire to which it has been exposed on the 
funeral pile. If Homer had seen this extraordinary handle 
when it was entire, lie would undoubtedly hat e ascribed it 
to the skilful hand of Hephaestus, and would have uttered 
his sense of its beauty in the words Bav^a iSeVflcu, “a 
wonder to look upon.” 


Note on the Royal Palace. 

I omitted to mention, in Chapter Vi, that in my opinion the ruins 
extant to the south of the Agora, in which we sec no windows, can be 
only the substructions of the Royal Palace. 1 would further suggest 
that all these substructions reached only to the level of the great 
Cyclopean circuit wall, and that upon them was built the palace proper, 
of wood. This opinion seems to be corroborated by the tremendous 
quantities of yellow wood-ashes with which the interior of those sub¬ 
structions was filled up, as well as by the impossibility of admitting 
that the Royal Palace should hare had no windows, and should have 
been built in the deep holloa-, so as to be shut out by the great 
Cyclopean wall from any view of the lower city and the plain. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

The Fifth Sepulchre, a m > the First again** 

At length again 3 guard ami watch lire on the Acropolis of M'ycenac — 
Exploration of the - Its sepulchral —The tomb 

described; containing only one body—Golden diadem and other 
objects found in the tomb—Hand-made vases of term-cotta; one 
with female breasts, like the prehistoric vases at Santorin and Tray 
Wheel-made |Kitiery—Excavation of the Flrtt Tomb completed 
Its position and *construction—Three bodies in it: the middle one 
has been disturbed and titled of its ornaments - Large size of the 
liodies^Golden mask and stile of the first—Wonderful preservation 
of the third—Its ponderous gold mask, face, and teeth—Description 
of the body—its remarkable compression— Golden breast-plate, and 
leaves of gold on the forehead, eyes,, and breast- - Excitement caused 
by the discovery—Measures taken to preserve and remove the 
body—Its shoulder belt and bronze sword with crystal ornament 
and disks ct gold for the sheath: all special funeral ornaments, 
and not for ordinary use- Description of the golden breast-covers 
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of this and the first bod j - Highly-decorated bronze swords anil 
other objects found with this third body—Ornamented golden leaves, 
;i wooden comb, and bronze swords, with the second body— A 
large heap of broken bronze swords, with knives and lances—Other 
weapons, chiefly in fragments—Amtier and gold beads, and various 
object of gold and silver—An alabaster vase — Wonderful plates 
of gold — The tw o massive golden masks of the first tomb—The 
skilled work argues a bug-trained school of artists—Several huge 
goblets of gold and silver—Objects in this sepulchre—A silver 
vase, with copper and gold plating—A drinking-cup of alabaster— 
Flutes of gold, in form of double eagles, — Fragments of silver 
vases : one with a gold mouth- piece and handl e-—A splendidly orna¬ 
mented plate of gold, covering a cylinder of charted wood—Hundreds 
of gold button-plates, large and small, with various ornamentation— 
The new types shown — Gold plates, ribbons, and ornaments for 
greaves - Tubes and buttons of bone ; their probable use—An 
ivory pl.Ltte f and a curious object of glazed Egyptian porcelain — 
Hand-made and wheel-made pottery—Seven large copier vessels, 
caldrons and cans- A quadrangular wooden box t with nkj-l interest¬ 
ing reliefs 


Mycen» t 6th December* iS?& 

For the first time since its capture by the Argives in 
468 B.c., and so ibr the first time during 2,344 years, 
the Acropolis of Mycenre has a garrison, whose watch- 
fires seen by night throughout the whole Plain of Argos 
carry back the mind to the watch kept for Agamemnon's 
return from Troy, and the signal which warned Clvtem- 
nestra and Iter paramour of his approach.^ But this time the 
object of the occupation by soldiery is of a more peaceful 
character, lor it is merely intended to inspire awe among 
the country-people, and to prevent them from making 
clandestine excavations in the tombs, or approaching them 
while we are working in them. 

Already while engaged in the excavation of the large 
Fourth Tomb, die results of which I have described. I 
explored the Fifth and last Sepulchre, which is immediately 
to the north-west of it (see Plan li and the Ichnography, 


Sec the opening scene of the Agamemnon of .^schylus. 
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Plate VI.), and which had been marked by the large stilt with 
the bas-relief of frets or key-patterns resembling two ser¬ 
pents, and by an un sculptured tombstone, both of which 
were i i ft. 8 in. below the surface of the mount, as it was 
when I began the excavation. At a depth of to It. below 
the two sepulchral stela, or of 21 ft. 8 in. below the former 
surface, 1 found two un sculptured stela, evidently much 
older; and, only 3 ft. 4 in. below these, 1 found a torfib 
11 ft. 6 in, long and 9 ft. 8 in. broad, which had been cut 
out in the calcareous rock to a depth of only 2 ft., so that 
its bottom is 27 ft. below the former surface of the mount. 
Unlike the other tombs, the four inner sides of this 
sepulchre were not lined with walls, but merely with large 
pieces of schist, which were placet I in a slanting position 
against the low border of the tomb, and li;ul not been 
joined with day. 

As usual, the bottom of the tomb was strewn with a 
layer of pebbles, on which 1 found the mortal remains 
of only one person, with the head turned towards the 
cast, which, like all the other bodies, had been burned 
on the precise spot where it lay. This was proved by the 
calcined pebbles below and around the corpse, as well as 
by the undisturbed masses of ashes with which' it was 
covered, and finally by the marks of the funeral fire on the 
walls of rock. Around the skull of the body, which was 
unfortunately too fragile to lie saved, was a golden diadem, 
similar to those already represented, with an ornamentation 
ill repomsi work, showing in the middle three shield-like 
circles, with flowers or awheel in rotation; the remaining 
space being filled up with beautiful spirals. 

On the right side of the body I found a lance-head with 
a ring on either side, like that already shown ; j also, two 
small bronze swords and two long knives of the same metal. 
On its left was found the gold drinking-cup now repre- 
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sented (No. 453). It lias only one handle, and its orna¬ 
mentation in re/Kmss #work exhibits four horizontal hands, 
joined two and two, and ornamented with slanting strokes 
which converge in the form of wedges, so That the orna¬ 
mentation of every two hands conjointly resembles fish- 
in order to enhance still more the beautv of 
these hands, the wedges of each two bands point in opposite 


directions. The whole upper part is ornamented with a 
continuous row of pointed arches, the joined sides of 
which arc adorned with nine horizontal strokes. The 
handle is fastened with four nails to the rim and the body 
ot the goblet, \\ ith the swords were found small rags ot 
beautiful [y-wo yen linen, which, doubtless, belonged to the 
sheaths of these weapons. 

In the same tomb was found a fragmented light green 
vase, 6§ in. high, ot Egyptian porcelain, ornamenied with 
two rows of protruding bosses, three in each row; also 
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fragments of a light red va.se of terra-coi ta, ornamented 
with black spiral lines, anil with two female breasts sur¬ 
rounded by circles of black strokes. Professor Landerer, 
who lias examined and analysed a fragment of the former 
vase, writes me that the porcelain is very calcareous, anti 
would be called in mineralogy “Thonmergel-schiefcr " 
(clay-marl-slate); that the borders, examined with a magni¬ 
fying glass in the sun, exhibit a gold-like and silvery glaze, 
produced by a lead tarnish with which the vase tvas 
covered and which was afterwards burned in. 

With regard to this vase with the female breasts, 
similar vases were found on the islands of Thera (Santorin) 
and Thetas si a, in the ruins of the prehistoric cities which, 
as before stated, were covered by an eruption of that great 
central volcano which is believed by competent geologists 
to have sunk and disappeared about 1,700 to i,Boo u.c. 
They arc also very frequent in the ruins of Troy, where, 
however, most of them have also a navel and an owl-face.* 

There were further found in this tomb, besides a mass 
of fragments of hand-made pottery, fragments of beautiful 
wheel-made pottery, ornamented with plants turned into 
spirals: and other fragments, which present on a light 
yellow dead colour a magnificent ornamentation of dark 
red spirals. 

r [ he mud in tile First Sepulchre, whose site had been 
marked by the three stlhc with low reliefs, having dried 
up in tiie fine weather, 1 continued the excavation there, 
amt struck at last the bottom of the tomb, which is cut 
out in the rock, 17J ft. deep on the north side, and 17 ft. 
deep on the south-east side. But from these points the 
slop is so abrupt that, although the upper breadth of 
the sepulchre does not exceed 10 ft. 10 in., yet the greater 
part of its west side needed only to be cut 11 ft. deep into 


* See ‘Troy and its Kctisiins,' p. 35, Nu. 13; p. joG, No. 70; 
p. 307, No. 119. 
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the rock to make a level bottom. This west side is close 
to the Cyclopean wall,with the parallel double row of large 
calcareous slabs, which forms the enclosure and benches 
of the Agora, and rises vertically over the sepulchre. (See 
Plans B and C.) For all these reasons it appeared to me, 
on first excavating this tomb, that the wall passed through 
its north-west angle. But, by propping up with planks ami 
beams the earth and stones which cling to the wall and 
overhang the north-west corner of the tomb, I have now 
cleared the latter in its entire length, and visitors will per¬ 
ceive that the wall does not pass through the tomb but 
merely touches its brink in the north-west corner. 

The length of the tomb is ai ft. 6 in., its breadth at 
the bottom is ii ft. 6 in,, and thus 8 in. more than at the 
top. The four inner sides were lined with a Cyclopean 
wall, 3 it. high and a ft. broad; anti this had superposed 
on it a slanting wall of schist plates joined with day, 
which reached to a height of 64 ft., and projected on all 
sides a foot more than the Cyclopean wall, and thus in 
all 3 feet on the bottom of the tomb. The latter was 
covered with the usual layer of pebbles, w hich were, how¬ 
ever, more irregularly strewn than in the other tombs, 
there being places without any pebbles; which circum¬ 
stance made me at first believe that there was no layer 
of pebbles at all in this tomb. But on careful examination, 
1 found such a layer, anti below the bodies J found it just 
as regular as in any other tomb, which circumstance apjjears 
to give an additional proof that those layers of pebbles 
were merely intended to procure ventilation for the pyres. 

The three bodies which the sepulchre contained lay at 
a distance of about 3 ft. from each other, and had been 
burnt In the very same place where I found them. This 
was evident from the marks of the fire on the [nibbles and 
on the rock below and also around the bodies, and to the 
right and left of them on the walls, as well as from the 
undisturbed state of the ashes. Only with the body which 
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lay in the midst the case was different. The ashes had 
evidently been disturbed : the clay with which the two 
other bodies and their ornaments were covered, and the 
layer of [Kibbles which covered the clay, had been removed 
from thb body. As, besides, n was found almost without 
any gold ornaments, it is evident that it had been rifled. 
This opinion is also confirmed by the twelve golden 
buttons, the small golden plates, and the numerous small 
objects of bone, which had been found together with small 
quantities of black ashes at diftcrent depths below the 
three sculptured tombstones which adorned this sepulchre. 
It is further confirmed by the fragments of the usual 
Myeenean pottery of later times, which in this tomb were 
mixed up with the very ancient hand-made or wheel-made 
vases. Most likely some one sank a shaft to examine 
the tomb, struck the body in question, plundered it 
recklessly, anti for fear of being detected, carried off lits 
booty in such a liuny that he only thought of saving the 
large massive gold ornaments, such as the mask, the large 
breast-cover, rite diadems and the bronze swords, and, in 
remounting to the surface, dropped many of the smaller 
objects, such as the twelve golden buttons, etc,, which I 
found at intervals in digging down. There can be no 
doubt that tins larceny occurred before the capture of 
Myceiue by the Argu es (468 n.t\); for, if it had been 
committed while the later Greek city stood on the top 
of the prehistoric ruins, I should also have found frag¬ 
ments of Greek pottery in the tomb; hut of these I saw 
no vestige. 

The three bodies of this tomb lay with their heat is to 
the east and their feet to the west ; all three were of large 
proportions, anti appeared to have been forcibly squeezed 
into rise small space of only 5 ft. 6 in. which was left 
for them between the inner walls. The bones of the 
legs, which are almost uninjured, are unusually large. 
Although the head of the first man, from the south side, 
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was covered with a massive golden mask, bis skull 
crumbled away on being exposed to the air, and only a 
few bones could be saved besides those of the legs. The 
same was the case with the second body, which had been 
plundered in antiquity. 

But of the third body, which lay at the north end ol 
the tomb, the round face, with all its flesh, had been 
wonderfully preserved under its ponderous golden mask; 
there was no vestige of hair, but both eyes were, perfectly 
visible, also the mouth, which, owing to the enormous 
weight that had pressed upon it, was wide open, and 
showed thirty-two beautiful teeth. From these, all the 
physicians who came to see the body were led to 
believe that the man must have died at the early age of 
thirty-five* The nose was entirely gone. The body 
hai ing been too Jong for the space between the two inner 
walls of the tomb, the head had been pressed in such a 
way on the breast, that the upper part of the shoulders 
was nearly in a horizontal line with the vertex of the head. 
Notwithstanding the large golden breast-plate, so little had 
been preserved of the breast, that the inner side of the 
spine was visible in many places. In its squeezed and 
mutilated state, the body measured only i ft. 4! in. from 
the top of the head to the beginning of the luins; the 
breadth of the shoulders did nor exceed t ft. ii in., and 
the breadth of the chest 1 ft. 3 in. 5 but rite large thigh¬ 
bones could leave no doubt regarding the real proportions 
of the body. Such had been the pressure of the diSris 
and stones, that the body bail been reduced to a thickness 
of ) in. to 1 i in, 1 he colour ol the body resembled very 
much that of an Egyptian mummy. The forehead was 
ornamented with a plain round leaf of gold, and a still 
larger one was lying on the right eye; I further observed 
a large ami a small gold leaf on the breast below the large 
golden breast-cover, and a large one just above the right 
thigh. 
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being able to give advice how to preserve the body, I sent 
for a painter to get at least an oil-painting made, tor 1 was 
afraid that the btnlv would crumble to pieces. 1 bus I am 
enabled to give a faithful likeness of the body, as it looked 
after all the gulden ornaments had lieen removed, lint to 
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The news that the tolerably well preserved body ol a 
man of the mythic heroic age had been found, covered 
with golden ornaments, spread like wildfire through the 
Argolid, and people came by thousands from Argos, 
Nauplia, and the villages to see the wonder. But, nobody 
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my great joy, it held out for two days, when a druggist 
from Argos, Spiridon Xicolaou by name, renderctl it hard 
and solid by pouring on it alcohol, in which he had dis¬ 
solved gum-sandarac. As there appeared to be no pebbles 
below it it was thought that it would be possible to lift it 
on, an iron plate ■ but this was a mistake, because it was 
soon discovered that ihcrc was the usual layer of' pebbles 
below the body, and all of these having been more or less 
pressed into the soft rock by the enormous weight which 
-had been lying for ages upon them, all attempts made to 
squeeze in the iron plate below the pebble-stones, so as to 
be able to lift them together with the body, utterly failed. 
There remained, therefore, no other alternative than to 
cut a small trench into the rock all round the body, and 
make thence a horizontal incision, so as to cut out a slab, 
two inches thick, ro lift it with the pebble-stones and the 
body, to put it upon a strong plank, to make around the 
latter a strong box, and to send this to the village of 
Charvari, whence it will be forwarded to Athens as soon 
as the Archaeological Society shall have got a suitable 
locality for the Mycenean antiquities. With the miserable 
instruments alone available here it was no easy task to 
detach the large dab horizontally from the rock, but it was 
still much more difficult to bring it in the wooden box 
from the deep sepulchre to the surface, and to transport 
it on men’s shoulders for more than a mile to Charvati. 
But the capital interest which this body of the remote 
heroic age has for science, and the buoyant hope of 
preserving it, made all the labour appear light* 

The now nearly mummified body was decorated with a 
golden shoulder-belt {reXa/uyr), 4 ft. long and 11 in, broad, 


• I think it my duty to stale here that the Archeological Society in 
Athens has alone incurred all the trouble and expense of drugging the 
body so as to render it hard and solid, ami raising it from the sepulchre 
ami carry ins; it to the village of Charvati, and that I have had no 
trouble nr expense from this operation. 
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which, tor some cause or other, was not in ns place, for it 
now lay across rhe loins of the body, and extended in a 
straight line tiir to the right of it. In its midst is suspended, 
and firmly attached, the fragment of a double-edged bronze 
sword (see No. 455)- and to this latter was accidentally 
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attached a beautifully-polished perforated object ot rock 
crystal, in form of a jar (mlfo?), with two silver handles. 
It is pierced in its entire length by a silver pin. 1 his little 
object has unfortunately been detached in removing the 
treasure from Cliarvati to Athens, and thus 1 represent 
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it separately (No. 456). Together with the shoulder-belt 
and the little crystal jar was found the small object of 
rock-trystal (No, 457), which has the 
shape of a funnel. In the extremity 
of the shoulder-belt, to the left of tilt 
spectator, are two perforations; at the 
other end there lias probably been a 
clasp, because there are no perforations; 
on the fragment of the sword we see 
one of those small shield-like or button¬ 
like golden disks, with an ornamenta¬ 
tion of reperksst? work, which have 
decorated the sheaths of the swords in uninterrupted rows, 
their size being always determined by the breadth of the 
sheaths. The disk before us is divided by 
three concentric circles into three circular 
compartments, of which the outer and the 
central one represent a number of ornaments 
resembling horse-shoes. A glance at this 
shoulder-belt will convince every one that it 
is by far too thin and fragile to have been 
worn by living men. besides, I feel certain 
that no living warrior has ever gone to battle 
with swords in sheaths of wood ornamented 
on either side with rows of gold plates, which are merely 
glued on the wood. Thus, we may consider it beyond 
all doubt that a great part of all the golden ornaments 
have been expressly prepared for funeral use. There was 
also found an alabaster stand for a vase. 

The massive golden breast-plate of this same body is 
perfectly plum, ami it is therefore unnecessary to engrave 
it. It is J5^ in. long ami yi in. broad; it lias no orna¬ 
mentation, but two protruding breasts can be distinctly 
seen; they are not, however, in the middle, as they ought 
to be, but more to the right of the spectator. W Idle 
speaking of breast-covers, I may as well give here the 
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breast-cover of the body at the southern end of this first 
tomb (No. 458). It is 1 ft. 9 in ' lon S atul 1 ft - 2 $ in - 



broad. Here the tivo breasts are well represented by 
two protruding shiekl-hkc bosses, and the whole re- 
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maining space is richly ornamented with beautiful spirals 
in rcpousst work. 

The best preserved parts of the same body, at the 
southern end of the tomb, arc two large hones and a 
small bone. On the latter, which is 
probably an arm-bone, is still attached 
a broad golden ribbon, with a splendid 
ornamentation of rcpoUSSi work (No. 

459 )* 

1 return to the body at the northern 
extremity* To its right lay rhe two 
bronze swords represented under No. 
460, and close to them all the other 
objects just as we see diem in this 
engraving* The handle of the upper 
sword is of bronze* but thickly 
with gold* which is ail over covereu 
with a magnificent Intaglio work of 
the most varied description. On the 
upper part of the handle, where the 
blade issues from ir* is fastened a 
broad curved gold plate with splendid 
intaglio work, similar to that repre¬ 
sented below (No, 4(>2) t * of which we 
only here recognise the exact use. 
No doubt this sword has had a wooden 
sheath, which must have been orna- 
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mentetl with the long gold plate, with a ring and much 
resembling the shape of a man, which wc see to die right of 
it. This gold plate is similar to that represented under 
No. i$g,f The sheath must have been further adorned 
with the golden button* with engraved concentric circles* 
which wc see close to the blade. Much still richer has evi¬ 
dently been the ornamentation of the other bronze sword. 


See \\ 305. 


t See 11. 253- 
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for its wooden sheath must 
evidently have been adorned, 
in its entire length, on both 
sides, with a series of those 
large golden buttons with a 
magnificent intaglio work of 
spirats which we see below 
ami on the right side of the 
sword. The sheath has evi¬ 
dently been also adorned with 
the tubular golden plate, or¬ 
namented with spirals in in¬ 
taglio work, which ue still see 
around the sword. 

The handle of this sword 
must have been of wood, 
because it has entirely dis¬ 
appeared, and it must ne¬ 
cessarily have been adorned 
with the two quadrangular 
golden plates which we see 
lying, still closely joined to¬ 
gether, in the very place 
where the knob of the handle 
ought to have heen; only on 
the small side, which is turned 
towards the spectator, the two 
plates are slightly disjoined. 
They are perfectly simitar in 
size and shape to that shown 
a little later under No, 4.71 ;* 
both have exactly the same 
ornamentation in repouss^ 
work of interwoven spirals; 
and, as on N'o. 47 *, we see 

* See p. 31!. 
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in their King si lies the marks of a number ni small pins, 
which must have served to attach both plates to a piece 
of wood which stuck between them, anti of which some 
traces remain. This piece of wood must have been very 

thin, for otherwise the two plates 
could not after its disappearance 
have fallen together so exactly as 
to appear still joined. Certainly 
they must have served as orna¬ 
ments of the sword-handle, but 
how this was done is altogether 
inexplicable to me. I find it im¬ 
possible to suppose that the sword- 
handle terminated in a thin piece 
of wood, so as to be fastened 
between the wo plates: besides, 
this is contradicted by their raised 
borders. With the two plates 
was found a head of amber, the 
presence of which here must be 
only accidental, for of course it 
can have nothing in common 
with the swords. To one of these 
swords was doubtless attached the 
gulden tassel represented under 
No, 4 61, which I found near them. 
Probably all these weapoiti had 
been suspended on a belt of em¬ 
broidered work, which has disap¬ 
peared. 

At a distance of hardly more 
than one foot to the right of the body I found eleven 
bronze swords, of which nine had suffered more or less 
from moisture; but the other two were pretty well pre¬ 
served. One of them has the enormous length of 3 ft- 
2 in., the other of x ft. 10 in. With the swords I found 
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the two golden plates represented under No. 46:2, both of 
which have belonged to sword-handles; that to the left 
having been on the upper part of the handle, to which 
it was at tad led with no less than twelve gold pins, ot 
which tivc with large globular heads are still visible. This 
object is so thickly covered with ashes of the funeral tire 
that hut little of its spiral ornamentation in intaglio can 
be discerned. The other golden plate has been used as 
the cover of the wooden sword-handle, and it is perfectly 
similar to those which we passed in review in describing 
the discoveries in the fourth tomb (see Nos. 430, 43 i ). 


1 further found with the swords three tubes of gohl 
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plate, one in. long, another ioi in. long, both con¬ 
taining remnants of wood, and the third 5 s ' n - long. 
There were also 124 large round gold buttons, plain or 
with splendid intaglio work, two of which are two inches in 
diameter, anti four of the size of five-franc pieces; the other 
118 are smaller. Further, six large splctididly-orn amen ted 
golden buttons in the form of crosses, three of which arc 
3 in. long and aj in. broad. AH these buttons consist 
cither of flat pieces of wood covered with gold plates, and 
in this case they have invariably been pasted or soldered 
as embellishments on sword-sheaths or other objects, or 
they are real wood buttons resembling our present shirt- 
studs and covered with gold plates, and in this case they 
must have been used on clothes. The magnificently 

X' 
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engraved ornamentation of both these kinds of buttons 
can leave no doubt as to the importance attached to them. 
1 may add that in this tomb not only all the cruciform 
gold buttons, but also all the very Urge round gold 
buttons, h^ve on their lower side a flat piece of wood. 
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With the body which lay in the middle of the tomb 
were found some round leaves of gold with an impressed 
ornamentation, and the remnants of a wooden comb. 
With the body at the south end of the sepulchre 1 found 
iifree m bronze swords, ten of which lay at his feet, bight 
of them are of iery large ~ize. and tolerabh well preserved. 
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A large heap of more or lcs> broken bronze swords, 
which may have represented more than sixty entire ones, 
was found on the west side, between the last-mentioned 
body and the middle one; also a few bronze knives and 
lances. Very remarkable is the battle-axe, No, 463, tor 1 
have never yet found this shape here, hut I very frequently 
found it in Troy, and fourteen of them were contained in 
the Trojan treasure.* Compared with our present axes, 
this Myccnean anti the 
Trojan battle-axes have no 
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gulden pins at the handle. 

The other weapons shown . ' ’ 

under Nos. 461 
466, are short : 

the lower end _ ^ 

plating. 

1 also found, with the 
body at the south end of 

the tomb, the large handle with a fragment of a bronze- 
sword represented under No, 467. This handle is covered 
with thick gold plate richly ornamented witli intaglio work, 
which can be well distinguished, though the liandle is 
very dirty from the smoke anti ashes of the funeral pyre. 
The ornamentation is exactly the same on both sides. In 
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the hollow of the handle is still preserved part of the wood 
with which it was once filled. 

I also found with the body at rhe southern end a large 
quantity of amber beads and five small plain cylinders ot 
gold plate (in one of which still sticks a piece of wood), 
which have evidently covered a stick, perhaps a sceptre; 
further seven large sword-handle knobs of alahastcr and 
one of wood, all ornamented with gold 
nails; a small piece of gold in tile form of a 
bar of a watch-chain (see No. 468), which 
cannot but have served as a son of clasp 
to a shoulder-belt (i-eXn/nwt'); thirty-seven 
round gold leaves of various sizes, twenty- 
one fragments of gold leaves, two frag¬ 
mentary silver vases, a pair of silver tongs 
or tweezers (see No. 469), and a large vase 
of alabaster, with a mouthpiece of bronze, 
plated with gold. The perforations on three 
sides in the upper part of the body can 
leave no doubt that this vase has had three 
handles, and the large round hole with four 
small perforations in front show r that it has 
had a pipe. In this vase 1 found thirty-two 
small and three large round gold buttons 
with rich intaglio patterns, as well as two 
gold buttons in the shape of crosses, each 
with two very small golden handles; fort her 
a large gold button of conical shape, and a wedge-shaped 
golden tube. 

The following engravings represent three more of those 
wonderful gold plates, two of w hich we have already passed 
in review in explaining the objects engraved under No. 460. 
There were found twelve of them in all, to the right and 
left of the body at the northern extremity of the tomb. 
No. 470 represents a lion chasing a stag; rhe four feet of 
the former are in a horizontal line to show (he great speed 
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with which lie is running; he has just overtaken the stag, 
which sinks down before him, and his jaws are wide open 
to devour it. The head of the lion, as well as the mane, 
are pretty well represented. On the other hand, the repre- 
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sentation of the stag, which has no horns, is clumsy and 
indistinct; beyond it we sec an animal with spines and a 
long fishtail, probably a sea monster. Above the lion are 
represented two long palm-fronds, and below' it the crowns 
of two palm-trees and a palm-frond. 
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No, 471 represents nearly the same subject ; we sec 
again a lion running at full speed and catching a stag, 
which is represented with the body turned towards his 
pursuer and with Ids head in the opposite direction ; he 
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stands on his hind-legs, into which the lion, with open 
jaws, is just biting. The fore-feet of the stag are uplifted, 
and his lower feet protrude at a right angle from the knee. 
Just before the uplifted loins of the stag we see the wide- 
open jaws of a large cow-head with two long horns of the 
crescent form and two enormous eyes, to which I call 
particular attention. Between the two large horns we see 
two smaller ones, the space between which is filled with 
small objects in the form of tigs : similar objects are seen 
between the small anti the large horns. Though the artist 
has given us a front view of the cow-head, yet he represents 
its jaw's in profile. To the right of the cow-head we see 
rive long palm-fronds, below which, in the corner to the 
right of the spectator, is an object which I cannot recog¬ 
nise ; it resembles a bird's foot. 

The whole scene certainly appears to be symbolic. 

I think there can be no reasonable doubt that the tow- 
head represents Ilera Boo pis,* the patron deity of Mycenrn, 
and that when, in later times, this goddess received a female 
head. Iter enormous cows eyes alone survived of her former 
cow-shape; because her sole characteristic epithet jSowirts, 
consecrated as it was by the use of ages, was thenceforward 
indiscriminately used for both goddesses and mortal women 
ro designate large eyes. Thus, for example, Clymene, one 
of Helen's female servants, is called by Homer ox-eyed f 
f^owjrts), l [era's representation here, with a double pair 
of horns ami the fruits between the lour horns, can, I think, 
have no other purpose than to glorify her. I further 
believe that the lion represents the house of the Pelopids, 
and perhaps Agamemnon himself, and that the stag repre¬ 
sents a sacrifice offered by the lion (the house of the 
Felopids or Agamemnon himself) to the patron deity of 

* Homer's /Jck^ttes 'Jl/aj, "our lady Hera with the head of a 

covrf hence 11 cow-ihcetl ; ,p ami then, with large eyes like a cow; or 
"ox-ejed," (See Note at the end of Chujiter L) 
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the town, and the open jaws of the cow-head may have 
the meaning that she benighantly receives the sacrifice* 

The remaining plate (No- 47a) represents die same 
spiral ornamentation which we have so frequently passed 
in review. 

To the reverse side of these wonderful golden plates 
there sticks a good deal of a blackish matter, perhaps a 
sort of cement, which must have served to attach them to 
flat pieces of wood, on each side of which must have been 
one plate. This opinion seems also to be confirmed by 
the marks of nails which w r e see in the rims of rite plates, 
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far the nails can, of course, only have been used Co fasten 
them to a softer substance. 

No. 473 represents the massive golden mask of the 
same body at the north end of the first tomb;* unfortu¬ 
nately* the lower part of the forehead has been so much 
pressed upon the eyes and the nose* that the face is dis¬ 
figure d„ and the features cannot be well distinguished* 
Highly characteristic is the large round head, the enormous 
forehead, and the small mouth with the thin lips. 

[n a perfect state of preservation, on the other hand, 
is the massive golden mask of the body at the south end ut 


* See VigncUe lo Chapter X,, p. 333 
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rive tomb (No. 47+).* Its features are altogether Hellenic 
anti I call particular attention to the long thin nose, 
running in a direct line with the forehead, which is but 
small. The eyes, which are shut, are large, and well 
represented by the eyelids; very characteristic is also the 
large mouth with its well-proportioned lips. The beard 
also is well represented, and particularly the moustaches, 
whose extremities arc turned upwards to a point, in the 
form of crescents.f This circumstance seems to leave 
no doubt that the ancient Myceneans used oil or a sort 
of pomatum in dressing their hair. Both masks are of 
repomsi work, and certainly nobody will for a moment 
doubt that they were intended to represent the portraits of 
the deceased, whose faces they have covered for ages. 

Idle question now naturally arises:—have they been 
made in the lifetime, or after the death, of the persons' 
Probably alter their death; hut then ive wonder again how 
the masks can have been made so quickly ; because here, as 
in all hot climates, the dead are buried within twenty-four 
hours after their decease; and rhis must have been the 
custom here at all times. If Homer leaves the bodies of 
Patrodus and Hector for ten or twelve days unturned, it 
was owing to peculiar circumstances; and if they remained 
well preserved, it was that Thetis dropped ambrosia into 
the veins of the former, and Apollo into those of the latter. 
However that may have been with the bodies before us, 
we arc amazed at the skill of the ancient Mvcenean gold¬ 
smiths. who could model the portraits of men in massive 
gold plate, and consequently could do as much as any 
modern go hi smith would lx- able to perform. 

But rhis skill of the early Mvcenean goldsmiths 
shows a great practice in similar work, and it can leave 
no doubt that they were preceded by a school of artists 


* See Vignette to this Chapter, p. 2 £9, 
t There is nothing new under the sun/ 1 
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which hud flourished for ages before such work could be 
produced. 

There was further found to the right of the body at 
the north end of the sepulchre the very large gold 
drinking-cup, with one handle, represented under No. 475. 
It is 6 in. in diameter, and as much in height; it has 
a beautiful ornamentation in rep<m$$£ work, divided by a 
ropc-like horizontal band into two compartments. The 
upper one represents a row of arches, founded as it were 
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on high pilasters of square cut stones, and much resem¬ 
bling a Roman aqueduct; the lower compartment contains 
a wedge-like ornamentation. 

In the same tomb I found another very large golden 
cup, which likewise has only one large broad handle 
(No* 476). It is 5| in. in diameter, and is likewise divided 
by a horizontal hand into two compartments, both of 
which are decorated in repousst work wirh two parallel 
horizontal rows of beautiful spirals. In these occur a 
large number of that curious cross, which is so frequently 
met with in the ruins of Troy, anti which is thought 
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to lie the symbol of the holy fire, the A rani of the 
Brahmans.* 

Another large and splendid thick gold goblet found 
here is represented under No, 477, It is ornamented in 
rtpottssi work with three lions, which are represented as 
running with great velocity. This goblet represents again 
the type of all the terra-cotta goblets at Mycenae, with 
hut one exception. (See Nos. 83, 84* 3 ®-) The handles of 
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all these golden goblets are fastened to the rim and body 
of the vessels by gold pins with large Hat heads. 

There were further found two golden goblets, one of 
which is likewise of thick gold plate, but it is nevertheless 
much crumpled; it has a beautiful massive handle, of a 
shape which we have repeatedly passed in review in the 
fourth tomb. The other gold goblet has an ornamenta¬ 
tion in rtj>mt$s/! work of two double parallel rope-1 ike 
bands; the upper compartment representing a horizontal 

■ Ste 'Troy anti its Remains,' Plate XXIV. Nus. 548, 350, 351. 
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zigzag line, united by vertical l>ands of horizontal strokes 
to the upper double rope-like hand. The ornamentation 
has a remarkable resemblance to the form of the ogive¬ 
like passages in Mycenae and Tiryns. In this latter goblet 
sticks a very thin and much crumpled smaller golden 
drinking-cup. 

There were also found four silver goblets; one of them 
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has a handle, hut no ornamentation ; the second is orna¬ 
mented in reptmsst work with bands of double lines, which 
terminate at the top in hows. The other two goblets arc 
very large, hut broken and defaced ; the one, whose sole 
ornamentation is a raised horizontal band, is still filled 
with ashes of the funeral pyre. The second of these is 
ornamented with a number of furrow-like horizontal bands, 
and in it sticks a smaller silver cup. To the bottom of 
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this go bier is still attached one of the pebbles with which 
the bottom of the tomb is strewn. 

There was also found in this first sepulchre, close to 
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the body in question, a large silver vase, 2 ft. 6 in. deep and 
1 ft. 8 in. in diameter in the body; but, unfortunately, it 
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had been in contact with a saline substance, which had 
converted the silver into chloride, in consequence of which 
the vase is broken into many pieces. Xu. 478 represents 
the upper and the lower part of it, put together. Its whole 
body was ornamented with a repoussS work of interwoven 
spirals; the lower part with 
horizontal parallel flu tings ; 
hut it must be distinctly 
understood that we see in 
the engraving only the inner 
side of the lower parr. The 
mouth, as well as the band 
marked with strokes on the 
upper part of the body, 
arc plated with copper, and 
the copper had been plated 
with gold. The bottom is 
entirely of copper, pro¬ 
bably in order to give more 
solidity to the vessel; very 
likely the rim of this copper 
bottom had also been plated 
with gold. Of this vase, 
therefore, it may he said that 
the early artist endeavoured 
to the utmost to combine 
solidity with splendour. 

There was also found the 
large drinking-cup of alabaster represented under No. 479 ; 
it is ioi in. high, and its form is not unlike our present 
glasses. 

There were further found five plates of gold in the 
form of double eagles, of which I represent two under No. 
480 ; all of them are of repomst work, and have exactly 
tiie same size and shape. The figures of the eagles are true 
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to nature, except for a spiral line which pro mules from 
their neck; just Ix'low this spiral we see a long serpent 
across the bodies of the two eagles: both the serjicnt and 
the spiral may have a symbolic meaning. The eagles are 
leaning against each other with tbeir w hole body, and even 
with their claws, but are turning their heads in opposite 
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directions; above the heads we sec a long tube, which can 
only have served to draw the ornaments on a string for a 
necklace. 

There were also found five large shield-like disks, and 
a small one, ol thin gold plate, with an ornamentation in 
repous 5 $ work, representing in the centre a star, and around 
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it, ivithin a border of two double circles of points, ait 
ornamentation of spirals (see No. 481), Further, two 
whorl -d taped, hollow objects of gold, which tit together, 
hut whose use is unknown to us. Perfectly similar objects 
have been represented under Nos. 425 ami 426.* Further, 
a fragmentary silver vase, with the beautiful golden mouth¬ 
piece (No. 482) anti the golden handle {No. 483); both 
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having an ornamentation of repoussi work. In the mouth- 
piece we see the six perforations by which it was fastened 
with pins to the neck of the silver vase, of which we sec a 
fragment still attached to the handle. There were further 
found two fragmentary plain silver vases, of one of which 
the lower half is preserved; also a fragmentary silver 
vase, with a copper bottom and mouthpiece, which latter 
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may have probably been plated with gold. Also, a large 
fragmentary silver vase, with a reponssi work, of spirals; 


and two large disks -of copper, plated with silver, which 
probably belong to silver vases. 

From the same tomb came 
the small cylinder of gold plate 
(No. 484), which is profusely 
covered with intaglio work, and 
still contains a piece of charred 
wood, to which the cylinder 
was attached below' with three 
gold pins; one of these can 
still be seen to tbe right of the 
sjwctator. If we look from the 
top of the cylinder downward, 
we see that its upper part is divided by horizontal bands 
of three or lour lines into four compartments, of which 
the upper one lias an ornamentation of small concentric 
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circles* tile second of vertical strokes, the third again of 
concentric circles, and the fourth of vertical strokes; on 
both sides of this fourth compartment were golden pins, of 
which the one to the right is still in its place. The space 
below is divided by vertical bands into three compartments, 
of which those to the right and left are filled with an orna¬ 
mentation of spirals, and the middle one with a tree-like 
band, from the top of which project, to the right and left, 
hranch-]ike spirals forming circles, in 
which we again see small spirals: the 
remaining space is filled up with spirals 
and closely joined wedge-like ornaments, 

Thus wc sec on this cylinder not the 
tenth part of an inch unornametitcd. 

Inclusive of the gold buttons already 
mentioned, there were found in tilts first 
tomb in all 340 such buttons, from most 
of which tiie wooden mould has disa|>- 
peared, so that only the gold plates re¬ 
main. Of these, eighty-four are plain 
and Without any ornamentation ; namely, 
thirty-five very large ones, being 2 in. 
m diameter, thirty-six of a less size, 
measuring ih in. in diameter, and thirteen 
small ones, measuring 1 inch or less. 

The remaining 256 gold buttons arc 
ornamented with intaglio work. The total number consists 
of thirteen very large ones of ± in. in diameter, thirty-mine 
of about 14 in. and 194 of 1 in. or less, and eight large 
and two smaller ernes, in form ol crosses 5 making in all 
ten cross-shaped buttons, all of which have retained their 
wooden moulds. As before-mentioned, two of the cross¬ 
like buttons have each two small gold handles. Not to 


Owing to the ashes and smoke with which die cylinder is 
covered, the upper row of circles did not appear in the photograph. 
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fatigue the reader, I give no engravings of the plain buttons, 
and even of the richly ornamented ones I represent in the 
accompanying plates only those whose ornamentation shows 
a variance from that of the types of the buttons of the 
Fourth Tomb. The reader may therefore take it for 
granted that, of the large buttons of this First Tomb, those 
represented under Nos. 485-491 are the only ones whose 
ornamenration exhibits new types. 

On No. 483, wc see around three concentric circles, and 
within a border of two circles, a star-like ornament with 
curved sides and obtuse points, each of the latter containing 
a small circle, the space between each curve and the border 
being filled up by a crescent and a small circle. In 4S6 we 
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see six concentric circles around a magnificent central orna¬ 


mentation of spirals of a new form; in the border an un¬ 
interrupted row of a sign which resembles the letter k&ppa. 

In No. 487* we 5et -‘ in the centre hvo spirals stain ting 
opposite each other, and surrounded by five concentric 
circles, then by an ornamentation of four signs in the form 
of a cornucopia, and by four circles, which form the border. 
In the following button (No. 488) we see in the middle a 
figure approaching the oval form, within which are spirals 
impossible to describe, the remaining space being filled up 
by a small border and a large number of curved lines and 
tw o signs resembling hand-saws, with handles of a spiral 
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form. In No. 49a, we see around the centra! circle two 
borders, of which the outer one is hi let! with a circular 
row of double circles, the inner one with a circular row of 
signs resembling a sling with a stone in it. The ornamen¬ 
tation of No. 49 j is very beautiful, but 1 find it impossible 
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u* describe* As to the gold buttons of the second size* the 
onlv new pattern I found is No* 489; it represents in the 
centre a beautiful spiral in the shape of a colted-up serpent, 
whose heat! is distinctly visible; around it are three eon- 
centric circles* and a border filled up with an ornamenta¬ 
tion resembling a row of figs. 
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Of the small buttons, 1 represent the new types under 
Nos. 49 2-499 and 501—512, I have added a couple of those 
whose patterns the reader lias seen before, because of 
superior beauty. In No. 492 we see, within a small border 
of two circles, a flower-1 ike ornament, with three inner and 
three outer circles; in No. 493,within a border with round 
or square signs, a spiral in the form of a serpent; in No. 
494, two concentric denticulated circles; in No, 495, a 
spiral ornament, which very frequently occurs both here 
and at 1 my ; in No, 496, we see two concentric circles of 
small triangles; in No. 497, we again see a flower. No. 
498 is a massive gold button, and represents a beautiful 
flower; it is perforated, and it may be that it never served 
as a button, but as a lid of a small golden can or bottle. 
In No. 499, we recognise the shape of a beautiful flower 
with two denticulated circles; No. 501 represents the very 
same ornament as No. 495 j No. 50a and No. 503 repre¬ 
sent flowers. The ornamentation of No. 504 is difficult to 
describe; if we turn the figure to the right it resembles tin- 
bust of a man; in No. 505, we see two spirals of a new shape; 
in No. 506 again a flower. No. 507 exhibits a treble j^b 
with the arms converted into spirals, each of them termi¬ 
nating in a round point, which is joined bv a stroke to the 
usual points, the marks of the four nails. No. 508 has no 
other ornament than four concentric circles; in No. 509, 
wc see only a single with curved arms and the marks 
of the lour nails; No. 510 exhibits an ornamentation 
resembling three knives with handles in the form of 
spirals; No. 511 is identical with No. 501: ami finally 
No. 512 shows us a figure similar to that of No, 507, with 
the sole difference that it is here but single anti there 
treble. 

Of the ten large cross-like buttons I give the engraving, 
under No. joo, of the only new pattern. As with the 
cross-like burtons of the fourth tomb, the wooden moulds. 
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beneath the gold plates of the ten. buttons have exactly the 
same intaglio ornamentation which we see on the tatter, 
ami there can consequently he no doubt that the intaglio 
work was made when the gold plate was already fastened on 
the wooden buttons, and that the engraving made on the 
former was reproduced on the latter by the pressure of the 
artist s hand. The ornamentation of the cross-like button. 
No. 500, is as follows: it has at each acute angle of the 
lozenge three and at each obtuse angle two globular pro¬ 
jection* ornamented with concentric circles, and in the 
interior lozenge two spirals in the form of omegas standing 
opposite each other; the four angles being filled up by 
small circles. 

Ot the other cross-like buttons, not sufficiently different 
to require engraving, we have the following patterns. One 
has at each angle three globular projections, but the orna¬ 
mentation consists solely of circles, which stand together, 
forming flowers. On another large button there arc only two 
«lobular projections at each corner, and the lozenge lias a 
broad border filled with an uninterrupted rowof small circles; 
in the centre we see a double circle rilled with spirals, of the 
form we have so frequently passed in review; the remaining 
space in each acute angle being filled up with an ^wcftt-like 
spiral and three small figures similar to those in No. 501. 
Identical with this is the ornamentation of another cross- 
like button, with the sole difference that its border is 
wider and that, instead of the sign in No. 500, it has only 
one small circle in each acute angle of the interior lozenge. 
I have no observations to make on the other cross-buttons, 
lor their patterns are perfectly similar to those already 
represented. 

In tile same sepulchre I found the broad golden 
ribbons represented under Nos. 513-5 1 S, with a magni¬ 
ficent ornamentation in repoussi work. 

There was also found a round gold plate, having in its 
centre a star, surrounded by three concentric circles, a 
circular row ot small spiral ornaments, and a border of 
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three circles. Also another double gold plate* which has 
probably formed a cylinder. 
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Of Objects of gold there were further found in this 
romh two ornaments for greaves 0 f which I 

represent- one under No. 519. I r consists of an upper 
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golden hand, terminating in a ring which must have served 
to attach it to a htitron. and a lower golden hand, broad 
in the middle and gradually diminishing in breadth towards 
the two extremities, which has served to fasten the greave 
round the thigh. There is no ornamentation on the upper 
band, where we see only a thicker tube-like gold plate, 
which, being soldered to the rim of the ring, becomes 
gradually smaller, and is fastened with 
small pins to the lower end of the 
upper band, which it is intended to 
make more solid. The lower hori¬ 
zontal hand is decorated with repeussi 
work, showing in the middle three 
ornaments, composed of treble con¬ 
centric circles of protruding points, 
and at each end a I iranch with leaves. 

1 have further To mention among 
the objects found in this tomh rhe 
rhree tubes of bone, Nos, 520, 51 j, 
and 52a, and the two bone buttons, 

Nos, 523 anti 524, the latter still 
having a fragment of the bone-stick, 
which must have served as a syringe- 
handle in the three tubes, which have 
undoubtedly been fastened together. 

We therefore have here in all proba¬ 
bility an ancient M) s ccnean clyster- 
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1 he object, No. 535, is a thick flat .’f-*P*** r : 

piece of ivory, and may have served as 
handle to an ornamental dagger. The upper rounded end 
is slightly concave, and we see engraved on it a double 
concentric circle with that beautiful type of spiral orna¬ 
mentation which so often occurs here. Below it are four 
treble concentric circles and a band of three horizontal 
lines. 
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I he object, No. 5*6, lit the form of a liorse-shoc* 
is, according to Professor Landcrer* of Egyptian porce- 
Utn. which has been nibbed with a lead-glaring before 
being put into the oven : by this process it has got a 
glancing greenish colour. On the reverse side it is hollow, 
and must therefore have been fastened on something 
eUe + All the objects now described have evidently been 
much exposed to the funeral fire. 

1 hi* tomb contained a vast quantity of fragments hotli 
ol beautiful hand-made and wheel-made pottery. Among 





the former, particular attention is claimed by the goblets of 
rise usual Mycenean type, but of a light greenish colour 
with black spiral ornaments; also, the much larger black 
gobkrs with a large hollow foot and deep horizontal 
furrows in the middle; further, the splendidly-fashioned 
small monochromatic lustrous red or black vases, whose 
fabrication is far superior to any painted wheel-made vases 
ui be found here ; further, the light green vases with black 
spirals, likewise hand-made; these vises arc rather rudely 
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made, add fheir painted ornamentation is still ruder. 
I found fragments of rlie last-named vases in all the 
tombs, and also among the stones of the Cyclopean walls 
on Mount Eubcca. Of the painted wheel-made vases 
the most interesting are those with a ilark red ornamen¬ 
tation on a light red or yellow dead ground, of which 1 
represent a specimen under No. 527. 

Of large copper vessels I found in this tomb only seven, 
all of which stood on the west side* one of them, a AejEfys 
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Aoerpoyrdos. or kettle for heating water for the bath, like the 
one already represented (No. 438, p. 273.) It has three 
vertical handles, and measures 32 in. in diameter. There is 
another smaller ore of the same form ami also with three 
vertical handles, and three of the same shape with only two 
handles; also two enormous cans with two handles, of 
winch the one joins the rim to the body, w hile the other is 
fastened below. As perfectly similar cans, found in the 
fourth tomb, have been already represented, 1 abstain from 
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giving any more engravings of them. (See Nos. 436, 437. 
pp. 274. 275.) 

1 may further mention the copper bottom of a vessel; 
anti, among other objects, a marble disk which may have 
served as the bottom to a vase of alabaster, anti a large 
whetstone ol very fine sandstone ; also 16 flat quadrangular 
pieces of bone, having at each end two perforations; they 
are 1 | N in. long anti ^ in, broad, and must have served 
somehow as ornaments, probably on horse-trappings. 
Especially characteristic of this tomb was the large quantity 
of wood it contained. Besides a number of half-burnt 
pieces of wood of the funeral fires, I found there a piece of 
q press-wood, 9 in. Jong and 44 in. broad, which had not 
l>ten touched by the fire, though apparently it had been on 
die pyre. 1 here was also collected in this tomb a very 
large quantity of cloven wooden instruments: or handles, 
and three lids of wooden [nixes, as well as remnants of 
sword-sheaths or domestic utensils, 

1 erliaps still more important and interesting than all 
the jewels found in this tomb was a small quadrangular 
wooden box of which [ picked up two sides, on 

each of which arc carved in relief a lion and a dog. Small 
as these sculptures are, they are nevertheless of capital 
interest to science, because they prove to us that the art of 
carving in wood flourished in the mythic heroic age. 

When first taken out of the grave all this wood was 
moist and soft like a sponge, but it is now dry, and 1 hope 
that with proper care it can be preserved. There were also 
found many larger and smaller pieces of cork, several of 
them with a curved border, from which 1 conclude that all 
must have belonged to shields; otherwise rlicir use is quite 
inexplicable. Food seems also to have been deposited 
with the three bodies of this tomb, for I gathered in it a 
large quantity of oyster-shells, and among them several urn 
opened oysters. A very large number uf boars’ teeth were 
also found. 







CHAPTER X. 

Connection of i nk Five Tombs with the Royal House 
of Pelops; and Date of the Agora. 

Discussion nf the identity of the live tombs with those mentioned by 
Pausnmas as the tombs of Agamemnon ami his companions — 
Opinions of scholars about the Trojan War—The ancients unani¬ 
mous for its reality—The author's faith in the traditions led to 
fiL3 dbcoveiy of Troy and of the five Royal Tombs at Mjeeme— 
The civilisation of Mycenae higher than that of Troy — The pottery 
qf both very primitive — Alphabetic writing known at Troy t but not 
at Mycenae — The different civilisations may have been contempo¬ 
raneous— The appearances in the tombs prove the simultaneous 
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the engraving represents the mask in only one-fifth of its actual size, 
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tlcitKof those interred, certainly in cadi tomb, an.I probably in nil 
thi: five - Tmlition.il veneration for the sepulchres - Monument 
repeatedly placed over them — Ko tombs between tlie two circular 
rows of s tan ling slabs which formed the enclosure of the Agora and 
its benches Agora probably erected when the tombstones were 
renewed, and the aliar built over the fourth tomb, under the 
influence of-the enthusiasm created by the Rhapsoclists — These 
monuments buried in the course of time, but the memory of Ihe 
site uas fresh by tradition long after the destruction of the new city 
of Myceoar — Testimony of PhuaitB* — The enormous treasures 
prove the sepulchres to be rvnit, but royalty at Myecnie coded with 
ihe Dorian invasion—This must have been much earlier than the 
received date, 1104 u.c •-* An objection answered— Honour-: paid 
to the remains of murdered princes even by their murderers — 
(.ustoin of burying the dead with their treasures — The scpuk'hraI 
treasure of Palestrina — The sepulchre ofNitocris at Babylon — 
Case of Pyrrhus and tire royal sepulchres at -Egea; — The sepulchre 
a! Cornell?. 

Having in the preceding pages described the five great 
.sepulchres and the treasures contained in them, 1 note pro. 
ceed to discuss the question, whether it is possible to 
identify these sepulchres with the tombs which Pausanias, 
following the tradition, attributes to Agamemnon, to 
Cassandra, to Eurymedon, and to their companions. 

1 lie I rojan war has for a long time past been regarded 
by many eminent scholars as a myth, of which, however, 
they vainly endeavoured to find the origin in the Rig- 
v «las. But in all antiquity the siege and conquest of 
linm by the Greek army* under Agamemnon was con¬ 
sidered as an undoubted historical fact, and as sue], it is 
accepted by the great authority of Thucydides * The 
tradition has even retained the memory of many details of 
that war which had been omitted by Homer. For my 
part, I have always firmly believed in the Trojan war; my 
full faith in Homer and in the tradition has never been 
shaken by modern criticism, and to this faith of mine I am 
indebted for the discovery of Troy and irs Treasure, 
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However, the want of ornamentation on the Trojan 
jewels, the hand-made unco I on red pottery with impressed 
or engraved ornamentation, and, finally, the want of imn 
and glass, convinced me that the rums of Trot’ belong to 
sudi a remote antiquity, as to precede by ages the ruins of 
Mycemn, the date of which I thought 1 could fix bv the 
result of the 34 shafts which I sank in the Acropolis in 
I' ebruary 1874* [ therefore believed that Ilomer had only 

known the siege and destruction of Troy from an ancient 
tradition commemorated by preceding poets, and that, for 
favours received, he introduced his contemporaries as actors 
in his great tragedy. But I never doubted that a king of 
Mycenm, by name Agamemnon, his charioteer Euryme- 
don, a Princess Cassandra, and their followers had been 
treacherously murdered either by vKgisrhus at a banquet, 
“like an ox at the manger/* as" Homer * says, or in the 
bath by C lytemnestra, as the later tragic poets represent ;y 
and I firmly believed in the statement of Pausanias.J that 
the murtlered persons had been interred in the Acropolis, 
differing in this respect, as I have said before, from Leake, 
Dudncll, O, Muller, E, C urrhis, Prokescb, and other 
travellers in the Peloponnesus, who had all misunder¬ 
stood the statement of Pausanias, and thought that lie 
meant the murdered persons to have been buried in the 
lower town. 

M\ firm faith in tlie traditions made me undertake itiv 
late excavations in the Acropolis, and led to the discovery 
oi the five ronibs,with their immense treasures. Although 
I found in these tombs a very high civilisation, from a tech¬ 
nical point of view, yet, as in ilium, I found there only 
hand-made or most ancient wheel-made potteryi and no iron, 
f nrther, writing was known in Troy, for I found there a 
number of short inscriptions, in very ancient Cypriote 

* Odjts. tV. 530-535, and XL 409-41 1. 
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characters : anti, so tar as we can judge, in a language 
which is essentially the same as Greek:* whereas we have 
the certainty now that the alphabet was unknown in 
Mycenae. Ilad it been known, the Mycenean goldsmiths, 
who were always cn<leavouring to invent some new 
ornamentation, would have joyfully availed themselves 
of the novelty to introduce the strange characters in 
their decoration. Besides, in the remote antiquity, to 
which the Homeric rhapsodies anti the tradition of the 
Mycenean tombs refer, there was as yet no commercial 
intercourse. Nobody travelled, except on warlike or pira¬ 
tical expeditions, Tims there may have been a very 
high civilisation at My cense, while at the very same time 
the arts were only in their first dawn in Troy, and 
w riting wirii Cypriote characters may have been in use in 
Troy more than 1000 years before any alphabet was known 
in Greece. 

1 have not die slightest objection to admit that the 
tradition which assigns the tombs in the Acropolis to 
Agamemnon and his companions, who on their return from 
Ilium were treacherously murdered by Clytcninestra or 
her paramour iEgisthus, may he perfectly correct and 
faithful I am hound to admit this so much the mote, as 
we have the certainty that, to say the least, all the bodies 
in each tomb had been buried simultaneously. The 
calcined pebbles below each of them, the marks of the fire 
to the right and left on the internal walls of the tomhs, 
the undisturbed state of the ashes and the cliarred wood 
on and around the bodies, give us the most unmistakable 
proofs of this fact. Owing to the enormous depths of these 
sepulchres, and the close proximity of the bodies to each 
other, it is quite impossible that three or even five funeral 
piles could have been dressed at different intervals of rime 
in the same tomb. 


1 See ‘Troy aiul its Remains,' pp. 363-372. 
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1 he identity of the mode of burial, file perfect similarity 
of all the tombs, their very close proximity, the impossi¬ 
bility of admitting that three or even five royal personages 
of immeasurable wealth, who had died a natural death at 
Jong intervals of time, should have been huddled together 
in the same tomb, and, finally, the great resemblance of all 
the ornaments, which show exactly the same style of art 
and the same epoch—all these facts are so many proofs that 
all the twelve men, three women, and perhaps two or three 
children, had been murdered simultaneously and burned at 
the same time, 

I he veracity of the tradition seem3 further to be 
confirmed by the deep veneration which the Myceneans 
and in fact the inhabitants of the whole Argolid, have 
always shown for these live sepulchres. Tile funeral pyres 
were not yet extinguished when they were covered with a 
layer of day, and then with a layer of pebbles, on which 
the earth was thrown at once. To this circumstance 
chiefly are we indebted for the preservation of so large a 
quantity ol wood and the comparatively good preservation 
of rhe bodies; for in no instance were the bones consumed 
bv the lire, and on several bodies, which were covered with 
golden masks and thick breastplates, even much of the 
fledi had remained, I he site of each tomb was marked 
bt tombstones, and when these had been covered bv the 
dust of ages and had disappeared, fresh tombstones were 
erected on the new level, but precisely over the spot where 
the ancient memorials lay buried. ’ Only on the Urge 
fourth sepulchre with the five bodies, instead of new tomb¬ 
stones, a sacrificial altar of almost circular form was built. 

As before explained, the first tomb had, according to 
all appearance, been originally decorated with a large 
monument, from which came the three tombstones with 
the bas-reliefs, and these sculptured tombstones must have 
been taken out and erected 011 the new level. 

Before proceeding to what 1 have further to say of 
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the Agora* I must lie re add to the discussion opened in 
Chapter V. (he testimony of Homer himself to the form 
and use of the Agora in the heroic age. In that beautiful 
passage in which lie depicts the trial of a suir t as repre¬ 
sented on the Shield of Achilles* he expressly describes the 
Agora as a sawed circle with the ciders silting round it m 
fiotis/kd stones* or —as we may now venture to translate —on 
smoothed s/a&s* like those in the Acropolis of Mycenfn :— * 

fi But the townsmen, all assembled 
I n the forum, th rouging stood; 

For a strife of twain had risen. 

Suing on a fine of blood 
Alt was paid, the first protested, 

Pleading well to move the crowd ; 

Nought was had, upheld the second i 
Each to obey an umpire vowed ; 

And the hearers, as they sided 
This or that way, cheered aloud : 

And the heraJds ordered silence ; 

And, m eAair? 0/ p&lish&t sfme t 

Rang&i m nt/uralfe arete 

Sate the Elders, One by one 
Each the dear-toned herald's sceptre 
Took, and standing forth afone 
Spake his mind. Two golden Litents 
Lay before them, to requite 
Only him, among the Judges, 

Straighiliest who should judge die right/ 1 


* Mod, XVIII, 497-508 r— 

Afld r f tr AyvfiTt Ivew ±$ F je t + BJ rraof 
Ptpfyu ' S' fo&p* T JpikfW WIWWK* XtJJlHf* 

O fikr ttxtr* wdtrT U 

Hi** Ti^a^ujr. d *' ftMiWTo wMp ihieim - 
S' fttl ItfTapt Xfipnp 4 A(VH«il. 

&ao\ 5" *.p$vrip<mnf iw^rwfr r ^^f . 

51 trim** al sj ytp ltVTMW 

fT 5 T T f’xj *?#»■( Jfp? lv} K 6lt A 

CT*qxTpn. Si wrript'Kur }# X*P<? fx°* ^ip h 

TttTffiir Ixfix' 

K*~™ J" V ir jitvwto ft u* XfnwoTt, 

fer Jifri rnn Sjxijf ppiWftTcL tVm. 

The translation is by Mr. Gladstone, in the Contemporary Raiew 
for February, 1874. 
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THE AGORA IN HOMER. 

W lut reader can follow this vivid picture, in the light 
furnished by my discovery of the Agora at Mycena?, 
without feeling that the poet had often witnessed such a 
scene, perhaps on this very spot ? 

Homer makes the Trojan Agora, the assembly of all 
the people, old and young, with the elders, meet in the 
citadel of Ilium, at the gates of Priam * 

In several passages of the Odyssey he describes the 
Agora of the Phrradans, which was also in the citadel, near 
the port. Hither the people were led by Alcinous, to 
hear the wonderful adventures of Ulysses, and they also 
1 ‘ coming, seated themselves near on polished stones (or 
smoothed slabs ); and the spaces of the Agora and the scats 
were quickly filled by the thronging people." f 

T. o complete the parallel, this Phaeacian Agora (that is, 
its circular enclosure) was “fitted together with stones 
dragged to their places anti sunk in the ground,” like the 
slabs of the Agora at Mycena:; and it surrounded “a 
beautiful PosideHm,” which we must naturally suppose to 

have been a small open sanctuary' in the centre of she 
Agora* 

I may add, as a proof of the great importance of the 
Agora in the ci\ic life of the Heroic age, that its absence 


* V*’ 34 S-&S where < 5 yupa is the assembly, from 

which the plate of meeting took its name; &yvpL from the verb dWuw 
14 assemble.” 

t Qdyss. VIII. 4-7, and 16, t; 
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among the Cyclopes is cited by llomer to characterize 
their barbarous state.* 

[ at first thought that even' one of the large slabs of 
the circular double parallel row, which forms rhe enclosure 
of the Agora and its benches was a tombstone, and 
marked a grave; but this could not be the case. There 
are no real tombs either between the two parallel rows or 
on either side of them. The twelve quadrangular tomb-like 
recesses which form part of the enclosure of the Agora on 
the north side, have Turned our to be nothing else than small 
reservoirs or cisterns. They were filled with household 
remains and bones of animals. At all events the Agora 
appears to have been erected in honour of those who 
were buried in the five sepulchres, bur evidently at a later 
period, though undoubtedly centuries before the capture of 
Mycenae by the Argives, I infer this front the irregular 
and careless architecture of the Cyclopean wall which 
supports the double parallel row in the lower part of the 
Acropolis, and from the number of slabs which it contains 
resembling those of that enclosure. 

As a further proof, I may mention that between the 
stones of this wall, as well as between the two double 
circular rows of slabs which form the enclosure and 
benches of the Agora, and in the tomb-shaped cisterns, I 
find only hugroenis ol the usual Mycenean pottery, and no 
trace ol that ancient hand-made and wlicc 9 - made pottery 
which is found in the royal tombs. I think it therefore 
highly probable that the erection of the Agora coincides 
with the renewal of rhe tombstones on the ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
and jth tombs, and the erection of the sacrificial altar on 
the 4th tomb . and that this renewal was occasioned by 
the immense enthusiasm which the Rhapsodists, who went 
from house to house chanting the Homeric hymns, roused 
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among the people for the heroes of the Iliad ant! the 
Odyssey, Very likely the glorious acts of the king of men, 

Agamemnon, and his companions, were frequently chanted 
here in the Agora on their very sepulchres. I may here 
observe that while the whole Acropolis is coveted with 
remnants of Cyclopean house-walls, I found no trace 
whatever of any prehistoric building within the sacred 
precincts of the circular Agora. 

But, nevertheless, the accumulation of d&ris con¬ 
tinued, and in the course of time the new tombstones, as 
well as the Agora itself, were buried and disappeared, while 
the site of the tombs remained always fresh in the memory 
ot the inhabitants. ^>hink t however, we may consider it 
as perfectly certain *at the Agora continued to serve for 
the National Assembly until the capture of Myccnm by 
the Argivcs {468 n.t\}» because not only were the My- 
ecneans attached to those sacred precincts bv the moat 
glorious and most affectionate reminiscences, but also 
because the Agora was the most imposing and most beau¬ 
tiful situation in the whole city, whence the Assembly 
overlooked not only the whole lower city, hut also the 
whole plain, with Argos, Tiryns, Nauplia, as well as the 
splendid Gulf of Nauplia. It is therefore equally certain 
that until 468 h.c, the Agora was kept clean, and that the 
accumulation in it only began after the Mvceneans had 
been forced to emigrate, 1 think 1 have proved by the 
passages in Euripides* that this poet must necessarily have 
visited Mycenas; for he was fully acquainted with the 
peculiar architecture of its Cyclopean walls, he perfectly 
knew the Agora in the Acropolis, and he was well aware 
that dose to it was the building, laid bare by my spade, 
to which tradition pointed as the ancient Royal Palace. 


* fphtg. Taur. $45 - fpkig, Aut. 152 and 1498-1493; ffercuL 
Furftts, 944; Orest. 1246-47* TnniJ, 1088; F.itetns, ; io-j r2 and 

U58. See Chapter 1L, ;»)>. ^7-38, 
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To the above testimony might also be added the passage 
where the messenger says to Orestes, “ Even if thou earnest 
within the walls (the Acropolis) thou wouldst not be able ” 
(to kill Aegisthus}*: further, the passage where the mes¬ 
senger says of a person that he “seldom comes to the city 
(Mycenae) and to the circle of the Agoradj 

from the former oi these passages wc also infer that 
Euripides knew the Palace of Aegisthus to be in the 
Acropolis, and from the latter we have an additional proof 
that he knew the Agora to be of circular form. 1 think 
we might, as a further proof of Euripides’ acquaintance 
with Mycenae, also adduce the passage : « I see the jieople 
go and sit down on the height (no doubt the Acropolis) 
^ here, as tradition goes, Datiaus first assembled the |)eopl e on 
common sears when lie was brought to trial for the offence 
against Aegyptus/'J Mr. Newton thinks that the poet 
speaks here of Argos, and so it certainly appears by the 
names of Aegyptus and Damns, of whose visit to Mycentu 
there is no tradition; besides, the walls of the Acropolis 
ol Argos were attributed to Danaus. But after reading all 
that precedes, I tlunk the passage can only refer to the 
Acropolis of Mycenm. However that may be, at all events 
the passage gives us an additional proof that the people 
were sitting in the Agora. 

tt is impossible to say how many years after its capture 
by the Argives {46S b.c.) Mycen® was visited by Euripides, 
who was born in 480 and died in 402 b.c. But the 
particulars he gives us of the Agora, as well as his allusions 
to the royal palace, seem to leave no doubt that he saw 
these monuments, and that consequently they were not yet 
totally buried in the d&ris when he visited'the Acropolis. 

* /i/il -4 615 i TWi X 4 *r jaZ* Ini« A i> ftp 

t Orest. 919 : AXrpLs, i+rv uw. 

* : ^ 5 jvb| timprr 

vv vpiror Arl*mw Arym*. ftfjccir 

A<^jr Kvtftai iS^u 
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On the other hand, my excavations have proved that the 
Agora was already covered by a deep accumulation of 
dSbris when the later Greek city was built on its top, and 
for the various reasons I have adduced* there can be 
no doubt that the new settlement was founded about 
400 r.c. But as all the dSris which covered the Agora 
must necessarily have been washed down by the rain from 
the five upper natural or artificial terraces of the steep 
mount of the Acropolis, we are led to the conclusion that 
Euripides visited Mycenae in his younger years, and thus 
shortly after the city’s capture, for otherwise the enormous 
accumulation of dibris in about 400 b.c. would be alto¬ 
gether incx plain able. 

But though buried deep below the new city, the 
precise site of each tomb was perfectly remembered by the 
inhabitants of the Argolid After an existence of about 
200 years, the new city was, for some cause or other, again 
and finally abandoned. But still the tradition remained so 
fresh, that nearly 400 years after the destruction of the 
new town the exact place of each tomb was shown to 
Pausanias. Nay, the interest which the inhabitants of the 
Peloponnesus felt in the sepulchres was still so great 
sixteen or eighteen centuries after the tragic event, that, as 
Pausanias states, the Lacedaemonians of A my dec disputed 
with Mycenee the honour of having Cassandra’s tomb, 
wliich they thought they possessed in their own city. At 
all events, Pausatiiasf says that the Amy deans had in their 
village the sanctuary and the statue of Alexandra, whom 
they identified with Cassandra, 

1 he rive tombs of Mycenzr, or at least three of them, 
contained such enormous treasures, that they cannot but 
have belonged to members of the royal family. But the 
period ot the kings of Myceii® belongs to a very remote 
antiquity. Royalty ceased there at the Dorian invasion, the 


Chapter III., p, 63, 


t Fsus. 111. i$ t § 6. 
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date of which has always been fixed at 1104 n.c. Thucy- 
tlides says that it took place eighty years after the war 
oi I roy, which has been hitherto supposed to have ended 
m 11H4 u.c. But. in agreement with all archeologists, I 
hold to the conclusion that, on the evidence of the monu¬ 
ments of Troy, the capture and the destruction of that 
city, and consequently also the Dorian invasion, must have 
occurred at a much earlier date. 

h lias been objected that the five sepulchres cannot 
possibly contain the bodies of Agamemnon, Eufymedon, 
Cassandra, and their followers, for the reason that they were 
killed by their enemies, rhgisthus and Clytemncstra, who 
had usurped the power, and w ho would neither have buried 
them nor have permitted them to be buried with immense 
treasures. But this objection falls to the ground before the 
testimony of Homer, that even fie who killed his enemy 
burned J, im in his full armour, with all his weapons. Thus, 
tor example* Andromache says to Hector:* 


* ‘ - l ather [ have none, ^ 4 
Whanged mother; for dime AdtilTA, 

My lather slew, and sacked Ciiidan Thebes, 
Fair-peopled city of the lofty g a[es . 

Vet stripe he not KftEon of his aims, 

Through the restraint of a religious awe 

Rut hunting hitn with all his panonlv 

Helped liigji hi, tomh. ,a , c U 


.leJvetV'.r 5 ,hc Custoln iri thc heroic age to bury the 
tear! art , those objects which ha,| been .bar to them in 

hie, is hirtber proved by Ho m „. where the soul of 

fclpeoor begs Ulysses to bury his body with his weapons. 


// VI. 413-419 r_ 
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.tnil to erect a mound over him.* My esteemed friend 
Professor Scmiteles reminds me that Ajax, in the tragedy 
of Sophocles, prays to be buried with his arms.f 

It would therefore appear that, in burying the fifteen 
royal personages with immense treasures, the murderers 
merely acted according to an ancient custom, and con¬ 
sequently only fulfilled a sacred duty. 

On the other hand, the usage of the age appears to 
have left the murderers at full liberty regarding the form 
of the sepulchres and the mode of the burial, which were 
consequently as ignominious as possible. The graves were 
merely deep irregular quadrangular holes, into which the 
royal victims were huddled by three and even by five, and 
on the bottom of which they were burnt, but each sepa- 
rately, so that their bones might not be mixed together. 

I perfectly share Mr. Newton’s opinion, that all the 
fi\e immense and magnificent ’1 reasurics in the lower city 
and in the suburb must necessarily he more ancient than 
the five royal tombs in the Acropolis; and if we reflect that 
princes, who tided such magnificent underground palaces as 
storehouses of their wealth, should have been huddled away 
like impure animals into miserable holes, we find in this 
ignominious burial alone a powerful argument in favour of 
the t eracity of the tradition which points to these sepul¬ 
chres as those of the king of men, Agamemnon, and his 
companions, who on their return from Ilium were treacher¬ 
ously murdered by Aegisthus and Clytemnestra. 

Professor Paley reminds me that the excellent Greek 


* Qtfj's j. XL 75-76 
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scholar, Miss A. Swanwick, the translator (among other 
works) of the Orcstcia ot Aeschylus, has already made the just 
remark, that the ancient tradition made Agamemnon to be 
buried in silence and ignominy ; and the same friend calls 
my attention to the following passages in the tragic poets 
to show how all of them agree upon this. Thus we read in 
Aeschylus : “ By our hands has he fallen and died, and we 
shall bury him not with the lamentations of his house- 
hold,"* But we see continually in Homer that the !annn- 
tations of relations anti of all those who belonged to the 
household were regarded as quite essential to the honour as 
well as the peace of the dead. So, for instance, we read in 
the Iliadf; “So spoke (Erlsei’s) weeping, and the women 
(the other female slaves) broke out into lamentations, 
seemingly for Patroclus, but in reality every one of them 
was merely lamenting over her own misfortune.” 

We further read in Aeschylus: “O insolent mother, 
with the funeral of an enemy thou hast dared to bury your 
lord, a king without the tear of hi* citizens, a husband 
without his wife’s " J; and “O father, who hast not died in 
the manner of kings. § Also in Sophocles : “ Having 
ignominious!}' slain him like an enemy, she chopped and 
hacked his limbs. 1 Likewise in Luripides: “Certainly 
like a criminal thou wilt be buried ignominiously by night, 
not in the daytime.” 


1 Agam, 1551-1554: . . . 

*iX fob Kkautpir t mw f{ 
t IL, XIX. 301—302: 
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l may here observe that Sophocles seems never to have 
visited Myccnm, for he fancied Agamemnon's sepulchre to 
have the form of a tumulus * ; “On the mound of this 
grave I proclaim this to my father.” 

That in a remote antiquity it was the custom to bury 
kings with their treasures is proved by various classics. 
1 hus, fur instance, we are told by Diodorus Sicuiusf that 
Sardanapalus, the last king of Assyria, erected in one of 
lus courts an immense pyre, on which he burnt himself 
together with all his treasures, his royal ornaments, his wives 
and his eunuchs. 

We further read in Herodotus: + “This same queen, 
jSitocris, committed the following fraud: Above the most 
frequented gate of the city (Babylon) she erected for her- 
sell a sepulchre, which projected from the upper part of 
the gate. And on this sepulchre she engraved an inscriji- 
tion of the following ten our; * \\ hichever of the kings of 
Babylon who succeeds me may stand in need of money, 
Jet him open the sepulclire and take treasure as much as he 
likes. But let him Ojien it in no other case than when lie 
really needs money ; because that would not be good, 1 
This sepulchre remained intact until the kingdom passer! 
over to Darius. Darius was vexed that he could never 
use tire gate, and that, though treasures were lying there, 
ami though the treasures themselves invited him, he should 
not be allowed to take them. But this gate he could not 
use, because in passing through he would have had the 
corpse above his head. Now, on opening the tomb he 
found no treasures, but only the corpse, and an inscription 
which was as folloivs: *]f thou ivert not insatiable and 
greed) for treasures, thou wouldst not have opened the 
tombs of the dead.’” 

This account of Herodotus proves two things; first, that 
it was the custom at Babylon to hury the royal dead with 


Efct. 894 ; 4' «v Tyl< wiipvmrv nrfii, 
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treasures, and, secondly, that the people were prevented by 
a religious fear from plundering the abodes of the dead. 

We further read in Diodorus:* “When Pyrrhus 
had pillaged /Egere, which was the residence of the Mace¬ 
donian kings, he left there the Galatians. These having 
learned Irom some people that, according to an ancient cus¬ 
tom, large treasures were buried in the royal tombs together 
with the deceased, they excavated all the sepulchres, and 
having rifled them, they divided the treasures among 
themselves, but the bones oi the dead they threw away. 
Pyrrhus upbraided them on account of this sacrilegious act, 
but he did not punish them because he needed them in 
his wars" This proves again to us that it was an ancient 
custom in Macedonia to bury the dead of royal houses 
with treasures, and that the people were deterred by a reli¬ 
gious fear from touching them, because, although it hail 
been known for ages that the tombs contained treasures, 
yet nobody had dared to plunder them. 

I may further remind the reader of the large trea¬ 
sure of elaborately ornamented gold and silver vases and 
other jewels, as well as of bronze vessels and vases, arms, 
etc., recently discovered in a tomb at Palestrina in Italy 
(the ancient E fioncsts), and attributed to the seventh cen¬ 
tury “that period at which the influence of the 

civilization and industry of the East dominated in Etruria 
and Latium, before those countries became subject to the 
force of Hellenic genius— the period when the two currents 
of Assyrian and Egyptian luxury and thought had become 
intermingled in their effect upon art, and spread bv the 
Phoenician artisans and traders through the Western coun¬ 
tries whither they carried their productions, ornamented 
according to the ideas they had imbibed, from the banks of 
the Euphrates on the one side, and the Nile on the other." f 

I also call attention to the sepulchre of Corneto, the 

* IV. 22 , 23 . 
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content' of which, as f have before stated, are in tile 
Museum of Berlin. This tomb, which belongs to an epoch 
anterior to the influence of Greek culture in Italy, and 
therefore anterior to the seventh century a,c\, contains not 
only the armour and weapons, but also the whole household 
furniture, copper kettles, drinking vessels, and so forth, of 
a rich warrior, I hardly think it necessary to remind the 
reader of the custom in ancient Egypt of burying the dead 
with treasures, for all tile collections of Egyptian antiqui¬ 
ties in the world are procured from Egyptian tombs. 

My learned friend Dr. Karl Blind, in his excellent 
pamphlet, entitled * Fire Burial; cites the Odin Law in 
Scandinavia, which reads as followsOdin ordained 
that the dead should be burnt, and that everything that 
had been theirs should be carried to the pvre. He said 
that every one should go up to W a! hall a with as many 
riches as would be heaped upon his pyre, and that he 
should enjoy in Walhalla all those things also which he 
had hidden away in the earth. The ashes should be 
thrown into the sea, or be buried deep in the soil; but 
for illustrious men a mound should be raised as a token of 
remembrance" 

Dr. Blind also gives in the same pamphlet the description 
of Beowulf's funeral, to prove that it was also the habit with 
the Anglo-Saxons to burn their dead with treasures:_ 

u Gca[land's men fur him then made 
A pyre broaiK most firmly built, 

WMi helms bedeckt, with war^shields hung. 

And armour bright, as he them bade. 

In the midst they laid, th« sorrowing heroes. 

Their mighty ruler, iheir Lhl loved lord.” 

I Iius we have the proof that in a remote antiquity it 
was the custom in Babylon, Egypt, Italy, Macedonia, 
Scandinavia, and Germany, to bury the rich with their 
treasures, and my excavations have proved that this custom 
existed also at Mycena! in the time of the Atrkhc. 
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CHAPTER XT, 

Treasure of the Tomb South of the Agora, 

Discovery and description of another tomb in the Acropolis outside the 
Agora —]ls Cyclopean masonry like that of the five sepulchres—The 
golden trinkets of this tomb—Double-handled goblets — A plain 
gold cup — Spirals and rings of gold and silver wire, like 

those of the Egyptian tombs — A golden seal-ring covered with 
intaglio-work — Its full description — The face-covers of the female 
figures prove the use of mask* during life—A figure meant for a 
Palladium —SS* other rude figures resembling the Tiojan idols: 
their likeness to the “ Corinthian helmet" of Athena — The work of 
this ring calls to mind Homer's description of the shield of Achilles 
— A smaller golden signet-ring, with four Palladia and three Hem- 

idols — A beautiful lion of massive gold — Cold necklace beads_ 

Bones of animals found in this tomb — The human remains pro¬ 
bably removed when the water conduit was built, but the small 
jewel-recess escaped being rifled —Three curious Jentotd gems of 
necklaces, one found on the site of Phccnitd, the others near the 
undent Herzum— The first represents Phoenician figures — Lie- 
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scription of the Other two— The Cyclopean foundations of the undent 
Heiu-nm, probably as old as the walls of Tiryns and Mycen® — li 
was destroyed by fire in 413 ac, ( and its site deserted. 

Telegrams to and from the King of Greece—Conclusion. 


'** j 


Athens, March f, 18/7, 

My engineer, the Lieutenant Vasilios Drosinos, of Nauplia, 
having proceeded on the loth of January to Mycena>, 
in company with the painter IX Tountopoulos, who had 
to make for me an Iclmography of the five large 
sepulchres and the circular Agora by which they are 
surrounded, in verifying the plans he had made for me, 
recognised, due sourh of the Agora the form of a tomb, 
the site of which is marked with the letter P on the 
i Ian B, and of which I give a most accurate separate 
plan * By the latter it will be seen that the con¬ 
struction of this tomb differs from that of the five 
sepulchres within the Agora, for on its north side the 
rock is cut vertically for a distance of % metres 
(6 ft. K in.) only, whilst on its east side it is cut for more 
than double the distance required for it; the vertical 
height of this rock being 1 m. 70 c. (5 ft. 8 in.) The 
eastern rock, which is cut vertically, is lined with a 
roughly built wall of stones joined without cement, and 
the same is rhe case with the northern rock, but here the 
Cyclopean wall continues in a straight line for 6 metres 
(20 feet), and thus for 13 ft, 4 in. farther w r est than the 
extent of the rock. On the west and south sides there 
is no rock at all, but merely the same kind of rude wall, 
winch is so irregularly built that, whilst the north side 
of the romh is 20 ft, and the eastern side 13 ft. 4 in fon^ 
f ^them side is 17 ft, 4 in. and its west side I2 ft. long! 
In the south-east corner of the tomb the Cyclopean 
masonry has been demolished for a distance of 1 m. 80 c. 
(6 feet), apparently by those who laid the water conduit, 


* Sre Plan G- Tomb south of the Agon. 
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wh'tch, built of uncut stones without cement, runs all 
along the eastern and northern sides of the tomb, and is 
doubtless much later than the latter. 

As will be seen by Plan G, I had excavated this site to 
a depth ot 6 m. yo c. or 22 ft. 4 in„ and bad penetrated 
on one side 5 ft., on the other 5 ft. 4 in. deep lvirlitn the 
walls of the tomb, in which I had left a layer of debris 
only 1 ft. jo in. deep, But as the tomb is immediately 
east of the large Cyclopean house, of which I had exca¬ 
vated many rooms down to the rock without finding , 
anything particular, J had considered the sepulchre as a 
dependency of the house, and had not cared to excavate 
the little debris which still covered its site.' 

But my most excellent engineer was more keen-sighted. 
Being struck by the appearance of the walls built in a 
much ruder way than those of the Cvclopean house, he at 
once recognised the identity oT the masonry with that of 
the masonry in the large tombs, and as he saw the northern 
wall partly anti the eastern entirely leaning against the 
rock, he liad the firm conviction that it was a sepulchre, 

1 hereto re on his return to Nauplia he communicated his 
important discovery to a government clerk of the name 
of Sramatakes, who had been sent that very day by the 
Director-general, Mr. P. Eustratiades, to Nauplia, in order 
to choose a place in the Acropolis of Mvcen® on which to 
build a wooden hut for the watchmen, Mr. Drosinos 
indicated to him on my plans the precise site of the tomb, 
and gave him the most minute information in relation to 
it, so that the clerk found the place at once, and engaged 
a workman, at whose first or second blow of the pickaxe 
a golden vessel came to light, and in less than half an 
hour the following objects were gathered. First, four large 
golden goblets with two ham lies, of which 1 represent one 
as the vignette to this chapter [No, 528). All the four 
goblets have exactly the same form and are nearly of the 
same size. All of them represent the I lomeric Sciras 
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an<f>L«vw€X\ap t because all have two handle*. These are 
attached with golden nails to the body and rim, and all 
ol them terminate in a dog’s head, which holds the rim in 
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his jaws and seen* to drink from the cup. Besides the 
. * tea*, s, t lest four goblets have no ornamentation 
hatever, and their form is identical with that of the cup 
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No. 343» # with the sole difference that the latter lias only 
one handle. 

Together with the four goblets was found a large plain 
gold cup It has only one handle, which is 

fastened to the rim and body with four gold pins with 
large flat heads. There were further found four spirals of 
thick quadrangular, and seven spirals of thick round gold 
wire, live plain gold rings, and a similar one of silver, of 
which a selection is represented under No. 529. I remind 
the reader that similar spirals and rings of thick gold 
wire occur in the wall paintings of the Egyptian tombs. 
They are supposed to have served as presents, or perhaps 
as a medium of exchange. 
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In this tomb was further found a gold seal-ring of the 
same form, but more than twice as large, as those which I 
discovered in the fourth scpulchre.f From, the engraving 
of this new ring, which is represented in double size 
under No. 530, it will be seen that it is entirely covered 
with intaglio work. To the left of he spectator is re¬ 
presented a tree, whose stem certainly resembles that of 
a palm-tree; it lias fifteen short branches on which we 
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see no leaves, but large clusters of a small fruit, each 
cluster rescmhling a pine apple; below the tree stands a 
small female, who is leaning over a little backwards and 
extends both her hands just below the lowest cluster of 
fruit, as i fin the act of plucking it. My esteemed friend 
the Professor of Botany, Mr, T. Orphan ides, of Athens, 
says that of all trees in Greece this tree resembles most 
a pine, but that, as the little woman is going to pluck 
one of its fruits, the fruit must necessarily be eatable, and 
he thinks therefore that it must be a bread fruit-tree, 
because of all the fruits of India the breadfruit most 
resembles that of the tree before us. But 1 do not 
remember having ever seen the bread fruit-tree in India. I 
have only seen it ill Central America, My other esteemed 
friend, the Professor of Botany, von Jleldreich, in Athens, 
thinks that the Mycenean artist intended to represent here 
simply a vine laden with bunches of grapes, and that, 
merely by his ineptitude, the vine has been represented as a 
thick tree ; and this is also my opinion. 

Two long tresses of hair are hanging from the little 
woman’s head down on the back j her dress below the 
waist is divided by two horizontal bands into three com¬ 
partments, probably to make us aware of its richness; 
from her arms there project two bands, which may be 
intended to represent the sleeves. 

On the other side of the tree, and leaning with her 
right arm against it, is sitting a tall woman, with noble 
Grecian features. Her eyes are large and her nose projects 
in a straight line with the forehead, just as we see it on 
the sculptures in the Parthenon; her head is covered with 
a turban running out into a point, from beneath which a 
tress of hair is hanging down on her back ; just above this 
tress we see two ornaments on the turban, I call par¬ 
ticular attention to tile curious sign just above her fore¬ 
head, which is no doubt meant to represent her diadem : 
but I have not found a diadem of this kind in any of the 
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Hve tombs. Tbe upper pan of her dress is tightly fitted 
to the body, but nevertheless the woman's two breasts pro¬ 
trude. The lower part of her dress is ornamented with 
a large number of horizontal bands, and is in the form of 
wide pantaloons which end at the ankles in crescents. Her 
right hand rests on her waist, and site holds in her up¬ 
lifted left hand three poppies, which she appears to otter 
to a tall woman, splendidly dressed, who is standing before 
her and extends her right hand towards the flowers. 

The head of this tall standing woman is covered with a 
sort of turban, which strikingly resembles the turbans now 
worn in India, with the difference that here the turban 
runs out into a point, from which a long ornament hangs 
down on the back. A further difference is that from the 
forepart of the turban there projects a sort of mask, on 
which the two eyes and the nose arc well represented, but 
here this mask is lifted, and we see the woman’s eves from 
below it; a third difference between this and an Indian 
turban is that from its right side, on the left of the 
spectator, hangs down a band which must also represent 
an ornament; a fourth difference is the strange ornament 
which we see just above the forehead, and which must be a 
sort of diadem. 1 he features of this woman are certainly 
masculine and her hair is cut short, but the artist wished 
her sex to be distinctly understood and gave her two large 
protruding breasts. Just above her breasts we sec two 
horizontal bands, which may he intended to represent 
necklaces; but we ought not to leave unnoticed the long 
band which hangs from her right shoulder. Her lower 
dress seems also to be in the shape of enormously wide 
pantaloons, and from the loins downward vve sec on the 
dress of each leg five large curved parallel bands, which 
can have no other object than to represent the splendour 
and costliness of her attire: these bands become more 
curved the lower they are, and the lowest is exactly in the 
form of a crescent. Below the extremity of the panta- 
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loons we see tint the woman wears drawers, which are 
fastened with clasps. Above the forepart of this woman T s 
turban is again represented an ornament, the nature of 
which cannot be discerned. 

Just below her outstretched right arm we see another 
small female figure, probably a child, holding in each of 
its extended hands an object, the nature of which wc are 
unable to discern, and which it seems to offer to the seated 
woman, i he child's head is covered with a turban, and a 
long tress oi hair, or some ornament, is hanging down 
its back. It wears a necklace, and its dress is divided 
by horizontal parallel bands into three or four compart’ 
ments, I he features of the child are very expressive. 

Just above the extended hand of the tall standing 
woman we see two double axes on one handle, exactly 
like those on the Tenedian medals and those between the 
horns of the cows (Nos. 329, 330), but richly ornamented. 
The second double axe is seen projecting on both sides 
irom behind the first one. The handle of these axes, 
uhieh runs out into a sharp point, is artistically made. 

Behind this tall standing woman stands another, whose 
dress I shall nut describe, as it is perfectly identical with 
that of her companion, and above the forepart of her 
turban we see the same strange ornament, the nature of 
which cannot be recognised. Very visible is her Indian 
turban which also terminates in a point, and from which 
a long band-like ornament hangs down on her back. The 
mask, which projects from the forepart of her turban, 
closely covers the upper part of her face and her nose ; it 
contains openings for the eyes, for her large left eye is 
g ancing out from it. I call very particular attention to 
the vizors of both these women, because they give us the 
most unmistakable proof that masks were not only used 
for the dead but that they were also worn by the living. 
She holds in her uplifted fight hand three objects, whose 
form certainly resembles that which we sec on the forepart 
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of the turban of the seated woman. In her left she holds 
two flowers with long stalks, which Professor Orphanidcs 
thinks to be lilies. From her left shoulder we sec project¬ 
ing two bands, and another from her left elbow. Like Her 
tall companion, she is barefooted, but wears drawers, and 
on her right foot is distinctly visible the ornament with 
which the drawers arc fastened. 

Just above the strange objects which this second tall 
standing w'oman holds in her right hand, we see a curious 
figure holding a long staff, meant probably to represent a 
lance j her head is shown in profile; the rest of her body, 
which is given in full view, consists of two circles, of which 
the upper one represents the upper part of the body from 
the neck to the ivaist, and the lower one the lower part of 
the body as far as the loins; no legs are shown and only 
one arm is seen ; from the back project two long bands. 
1 lie two circles of which the body consists have a small 
border, and look altogether like shields ; hut that shields 
were not intended to lie represented is shown by the two 
points indicating the breasts. 

1 his rudely represented figure, in the presence of the 
splendidly dressed women, can in my opinion be nothing 
else than a Palladium of a very ancient and primitive type, 
which, like that of the cow-headed or horned Hcra-idols, 
was, on account of the sanctity attached to it, subject to no 
caprice of fashion and remained for ages unchanged. 

The border of the seal, between the Palladium and the 
feet ot the second tall woman, is 111 led up by six objects of a 
strange lorm with heads and eyes, also with a kind of 
helmet, from the great rescmhlan ce of these six objects 
to the Trojan idols* we believe that they also are meant 
to represent Palladia . But Professor Rhousopoulos re¬ 
minds me of the great similarity of these six figures to 
the Kpdvos KopivOuLKay, or Corinthian helmet of Pallas 


* See 'Troy and its Remains,’ p, _jf,. 
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Albeit a, as represented on the Corinthian coins of the fourth 
century B.C., and to the same helmet on the three bronze 
biir.ts of that goddess, in natural size, of which one is in the 
British Museum, the second in the Ministry of Public 
Instruction at Athens, and the third in a private house in 
the I incus. I he forepart of the helmet is represented, 
on the Corinthian coins and on the bust of the goddess, as 
drawn up, because she only drew it over her face when she 
was lighting. On this forepart of the helmet we see the two 
eyes, the nose, and the mouth; consequently it represents 
a Etia.sk, and gives an additional proof that it was customary 
to wear masks. 

The resemblance between the six figures and the wpavos 
KnpiP&iaKotr Ls certainly striking ; the latter was assuredly not 
indented in the fourth century a.c., but it has certainly been 
copied from a very ancient idol, and ] have not the slightest 
doubt that the six figures represent this very same idol. 

finally, we see near the top two waving lines which 
cannot possibly represent anything else than the sea, 
which is represented in like manner on the coins of 
Tarenrum. From the sea rises to the left the sun in lull 
splendour, the rays being well represented, and to his left 
(to the right of the spectator) rises the crescent of the 
moon. On seeing this marvellous ring, Mrs. ScWicmann 
and I involuntarily exclaimed, “ This ring must have been 
seen by Homer before he described all the wonders which 
I hphaestus wrought on the shield of Achilles." * 
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Lying together with this was found another somewhat 
smaller golden signet-ring, which I likewise represent in 
double size (No. 531). We see on this signet not less than 
four Palladia anti three Hern-idols in good intaglio work. 
The former perfectly resemble the Trojan idols of Pallas 
Athena;* only there is a slight difference in the hear!, 
which is here a little less obtuse, anti miv Ire intended 10 
be represented with a helmet. The Palladium in the lower 
row to the Jett is exactly like the Trojan idols ; but it is a 
little effaced, and above it we sec three cars of corn. Of 
the H era-idols in the form of cow - 1 leads with two horns, we 
see one in the upper and two in the lower row ; the horns 



ot the two latter arc particularly long, and between those of 
the head to live left of the spectator we see two smaller 
ones; therefore this cow-head has four horns. At the 
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right end of the upper row is represented a curious object 
which I cannot well distinguish ; it' we turn ihc engraving 
to the right, it looks like a bird. Between the two rows 
arc eleven signs, resembling eyes. 

Together with the two signet rings was found the 
beautiful massive golden lion, which is represented in 
double size (No, $$z). I* is fastened on a thick golden 
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wire, and is represented lying down, with the head facing 
the spectator - and both the head and the rest of the body 
are perfectly faithful to nature, I share Mr, Newton's 
opinion that the lion has been cast and tooled. 

1 here were further found fourteen golden beads of a 
necklace, of which I represent sis (Nos. 533—538); they 
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are ornamented all round with four rows of globular pro¬ 
jecting points. 

As will be seen by Plan G f all the above-described 
jewels were found together in one spot, which was only 
•1 ft. long and 8 in, broach and precisely 6 m, 90 c. T or 
23 ft., below the surface of the soil before the beginning 
nt my excavations,, or only 8 in B below the surface of mv 
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excavation, as I left it on the 6th of December last, It 
further appears by Plan G, that the dfhrb below the sire 
of the jewels was still 1 ft. 2 in, deep, 

1 here were found bones in this tomb, which were at 
first thought by us ro be human bones, but my esteemed 
friend Dr. Theodoras Areteos, tile celebrated Athenian 
surgeon, who has examined them, declares them to be the 
bones of animals. As before stated, the Cyclopean water- 
conduit, represented in Plan G T was evidently built at a 
later prehistoric period than that to which the tomb 
belongs, and its builders, who necessarily had to excavate 
the tomb down to the virgin rock, no doubt robbed it of 
its contents and threw away the bones of the skeleton ; 
but, luckily that small place near the wall (only 2 ft. long 
and 8 in. broad), where the above jewds lay, was not dug 
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up by them, and therefore tile jewels have been saved for 
science.* 

Lastly, I represent three lentoid gems of necklaces 
which J have bought in Chonika, a village situated in the 
i hun of Argos, close to tile site of the ancient cirv of 
I h«mce plWjn?), and at a distance of one English mile 
from the ancient Hemmm. I call the attention of the 
reader to the name Chonika, which is nothing but a 
corruption of the name Oowfaj. 

The two peasants, who sold me the three lentoid gems. 


The sjhji where the jewels were found f s marked by the letter 
on die plan and section {Plan G} 
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said that they had found the middle one in labouring on 
the site of Plum ice, and the other two close to the site 
of the ancient Hertcum. I have no reason to doubt their 
statement to be correct, because, as the name sufficiently 
proves, I’hwmce was a Phoenician colony, anil the middle 
gem (No. 540) which is said to have been found there, most 
decidedly represents two Phoenician figures, probably very 
ancient types of idols. Their heads are marked by a mere 
horizontal hollow, and no face is shown; their necks are 
very long, anil their shoulders, which, like all the rest of 
their bodies, arc rectilinear, are enormously broad. V cry 
characteristic are their long legs and their feet, which 
rather resemble horse-hoofs than human feet; one man 
holds in his right hand, and the other in Ills left, a zigzag, 
probably intended to represent a symbol of fire and perhaps 
lightning. The very short left hand of the man to the 
left of rile spectator is uplifted, and seems to hold some 
object, whilst the left hand of the other figure is very long 
and nearly touches the ground. Over the right shoulder 
of the man to the left of the spectator is a strange sign, 
perhaps a written character, and an arrow-like sign is close 
to the neck of the other man; to both these signs I call 
particular attention. This lentoid gem is of dark red 
agate, semi-globular, and has a horizontal perforation. 

The lentoid gem to rhe left of this (No. 539), as seen 
by the spectator, is of greenish serpentine. It is convex on 
both sides and has likewise a horizontal perforation. It 
represents, in beautiful intaglio, two horses standing on 
their hind-legs opposite each other, their heads leaning 
over in opposite directions. The tail of the horse to the 
Jett of the spectator is represented by a more band; that 
of the other is bushy; to the head of each horse is attached 
an ornament, which probably belongs to rhe trappings. 
Between the ileads of the horses we see two human figures, 
ot which that to the left of the spectator has a Phrygian 
cap on its head, and extends its hands towards the other 
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figure, whose head seems to he uncovered, and which is 
holding a round object in its only hand which is visible. 

On the third lento id gem (No. 541 ), which is an agate 
of variegated white and brown colour, also convex and 
horizontally perforated, we see a much more artistic 
intaglio work, representing a iivra-idol, in the form of a 
cow-head, w ith two long horns, in perfectly faithful imita¬ 
tion of nature. Between the two horns we see, head 
downward, an ornamented double-edged axe, with its 
handle, the extremity of which is ornamented with two 
rings or turned buttons. To the right and left of the 
cow-head we see a beautifully ornamented object, the 
nature of which we are unable to explain;.it resembles a 
cornucopia?. 

I remind the reader that this lentoid gem, as well as 
the other with the two horses, was found dose to the 
ancient [Icranim, of which the foundations, consisting 
of various courses of Cyclopean masonry of enormous 
uncut blocks, still exist, and may be as old and even 
older than the walls of Mycenae and Tiryns. But my 
explorations on the site, in February, 1874, have shown 
that the accumulation of dibris there does not exceed 
J i to 3 ft. in depth, and consequently excavations there 
are impossible. 1 he ancient Ilcr.curn was uccidentailv 
destroyed by fire in 423 b.c., amt its site has remained 
deserted, the new 1 lermurn being built on the slope, about 
50 ft. below the ancient one. 


On the discovery of rite Treasures of the Royal 
Sepulchres, I had the honour of addressing a telegram 
to His Majesty, the King of the Hellenes, which 1 insert 
here, with llis Majesty's gracious reply: — 
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**A S.\ Majeste le R01 George des Hhel£nes, Atheses. 

“Avec une extreme joic j'sin no nee k Votre Majesty 
quo j’ai doeouvert les tombeaux que la tradition, dont 
Puusanias sc fait l’ccho, design ait com me les sepulcres 
d’Agamemnon, de Cassandra, d'Eurymedon et de leurs 
camaradcs, tous tues pendant le repas par Clyteirmestre ct 
son an uni Egisthe. Its c talent entombs d’un double 
ccrck parallel e de plaques, qui ne pent avoir cte erige 
qu'en honneur des dits grands personnages, J’ai trouve 
dans les sepukres des tresors immense* en fait d’objets 
arclmiques en or pur, Ces tresors suffisent a cux seals 4 
remplir uti grand mu see, qui sera lc plus mcrvcillcux du 
mondc, ct qui; pendant des sivcles h venir, attirera cn 
Grdce ties milliers d’e (rangers de to us les pays. Comrae je 
iravaillc par pur amour pour la science, jc nYi nature I le¬ 
nient aucune pretention a ces tresors, que je donne, avec 
un vif enthousiasme, intacts a la Grice, Que Dieu vcuille 
que ces tresors deviennent la pierre angulairc d’une im¬ 
mense ridiesse nationale t 

“ 11EXK V Sc H M KM AN N. 

“ Mvcknes, 16 (iS} Nevtmbrt 1S76." 


His Majesty's Reply:— 

“ Monsieur i.e Ducteur Schuemanx, Argos, 

“ Jai 1 'honneur de vous annoncer que Sa Majestc lc 
Roi, ay ant requ votre depeebe, a daigni me charger de 
vous remercier de votre zcle ct amour pour la science, 
et dc vous felicirer de vos import antes decouvcrtes, ct Sa 
Majcste espi-re que vos efforts serum toujemrs couronnjs 
d’aussi lieureux sue ces, 

4< Le Secretaire de S.M. Ildlenique, 

“A, Caunskis.” 
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CONCLUSION. 


1 cannot conclude without mentioning the names of 
my esteemed friends, Professor Euthymios Castorchcs, Pro¬ 
fessor Stephanos Coumanuudes, anti Professor Kokkides, 
of Athens, and thanking them here publicly for all the 
kindness they have shown me during the time of my toil¬ 
some excavations at Mycenae. 

1 also deem it my agreeable duty to thank here 
publicly my excellent engineer, the sagacious Lieutenant 
Vasilios Drosinos, fur his scrupulous care and attention 
in making all the plans of Mycenae, as well as for the 
great service he has rendered to archeology by promptly 
indieating to the government clerk the tomb which he 
had discovered in my excavations, so that its contents 
could be saved for science, 

1 further fulfil an agreeable duty in warmly recom¬ 
mending to all visitors to Athens the most excellent 
photographers, Messrs. Romanics Brothers, from whose 
wonderful photographs all the engravings of this work 
have been made;* in fact, I do not exaggerate if 1 assure 
the reader that their photographs can hardly ever l>e 
excelled. 

It is also my pleasant duty to thank publicly the 
celebrated printers, Messrs. William Clowes and Sons, 
of London, who printed this book, as well as the most 
excellent engravers, Messrs. J. W. Wliymper and J. D. 
Cooper, who made all the engravings, lor the superior 
skill and the unremitting leal and scrupulous attention 
with which they have executed their part in the work. 

Lastly, 1 here express my warmest gratitude to the 
learned publisher of this work, my most esteemed friend, 
Mr. John Murray, as well as to my most excellent learned 
friend Mr. Philip Smith, fur all the kind services they have 
rendered me and all the valuable assistance they have lent 
me in carrying out the present work. 


* F.xccpt the body {No. 454. p> s 97 ), and a few diagrams and new 
dri wings of objects, besides the Plans. 
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ANALYSIS OF MYCENEAN METALS. 

Mr. P. EustRatiadES, the Director of the Antiquities of 
Greece, having kindly given me some specimens of the Myce- 
uean metals,. I thought I could not do better than submit 
them for analysis to the celebrated chemist and metallurgist* 
Dr + Percy, in Loudon, to whom I cannot adequately express 
my gratitude for hts invaluable Report. I would especially 
direct the reader’s attention to the evidence* which is suggested 
by the analysts, of the extensive use at Myceiuc of what is probably 
tmtkc gold t —to that use of gpid; largely alloyed with silver which, 
when carried somewhat further* produced the well-known rlcefrunt h 
of which l found several goblets hi the ruins of prehistoric Troy, 
and to the new light thrown on the question of the Homeric 
(so largely discussed by Mr. Gladstone) by the proof 
that kfih cupper mid Arms* were in use in the heroic age of 
Mycenae* but that the weapons (and some of the vases) were 
of bronze, while the domestic utensils, such as kettles, were of 
copper. Thus the metal of a sword from one of the royal sepul¬ 
chres contains a little more than S6 per cent, of copper and 
above 13 per cent* of tin, and that of a vase-handle contains 
nearly 90 per cent, of copper and above to of tin ; whereas that 
of a kettle contains 98*47 per cent, of copper, and a mere trace 
of tin. 1 would remind the reader that of the Trojan bronze 
battle-axes the one contained only 4 per cent., the second 3 per 
cent., and the third about 9 per cent, of tin * 

The course taken by Dr. Percy to effect the analysis is de¬ 
scribed in the following letter w ith which he has favoured me: — 

Dear D$l, Schllemann p Lc*d«, Aw* i*u. 

1 have now the pleasure of communicating 10 von the results of the 
examination nf the various specimens of metal whkh you placed in my 
hand? for ihac purpose* A considerable time and very gTcat care have 
been required 1 1 complete this work j and 1 must ask you to be 5 Q good as 
to stale that the analytical inv litigation, with two exceptions, has been 
wholly conducted by my able awistjint, Mr- Richard Smith, b T he Metal¬ 
lurgical Laboratory of the Royal School of Minos, London. Mr. Smith, t 
tun assure you, baa laboured most earnestly and heartily in this investi¬ 
gation ; and whatever credit there may be is due to htnj. Some of ihe 
results are r 1 think, both novel and important, in a nielMlurglcu] as well as 
arch^sdogtead point of view, 

l remain* yours very truly? 

Juris PERCVt r.UL 

Lcrlairtf cm £1 EEaJhi l-tf y Ml lJi< P^al 

Dr. ScHUEMANN. S^IwhI dT Mines U*m icn, ftc. 


See ' Trny and its Remains/ p 3^1. 
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MYCENEAN METALS. 


I.—ARGENTIFEROUS GOLD FOIL. {No. 542.) 

Tlie whole of the specimen weighed 2*1 77 grains, and its 
thickness varied from j-500th to i-Gooth of an inch. It 

was one of those gold leaves which were found strewn in vast 

numbers about rite bodies. It was much crumpled, of a reddish 
yellow colour, and both surfaces appeared as if they had been 
varnished or lacquered, A sketch of the specimen is annexed 

of the actual size. By heating, 
the metal becomes much paler in 
colour and assumes a greenish 
yellow tinge, a volatile substance, 
probably organic, being given off 
at the same time. The colour 

of the metal is not affected by 

digestion in warm alcohol, ether, 
or benzole ; but by boiling it in a 
strong aqueous solution of caustic 
potash, it loses its red tinge, and, 
becomes paler, though not so pale 
as when heated- l 1(33 grain of the metal, by cleaning with 
warm water, dilute hydrochloric add, and finally gentle rubbing, 
lost 0*015 grain, which is equal to a loss of 12S per cent The 

11 S 3 ST^|n cleaned metal was submitted to analysis, with 
the following results :— 



So, 3|X 

h P^r<6 Ajicfi^iJcrtiiffl GgEtl f-'oiL 

Scpttlelhiro IV- tht. 


Composition peu Cent. 


Gold „ 

Silver .. 
Copper „ 

* -v 

■* *m 

■ ■*■ + 

ff- 

■ + 

- 7 yrr 

- *3 37 

5*32 

Lead 

Iron 

" 

+ I- 

.. o-js 



.1 k Q~2q. 
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From the composition of the specimen it may be inferred 
that it was an artificial alloy, as the amount of copper and lead 
present is, so far as we know, much larger than has ever been 
found in “ native gold ” from any locality. The presence of the 
lead is probably owing to the fact of the silver used in preparing 
the alloy having been refined, though imperfectly, by means of 
lead, The large proportion of silver present may have been used 
to economise the gold. An alloy composed of 75 per cent of gold 
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and 2y per cent or silver has a distinct gold-yellow colour ; but 
when the silver amounts to 33'33 P° r cent the alloy is much paler 
in colour, and alloys containing more than about that proportion 
of silver would cease to be designated as gold ; the presence of 
copper would tend to counteract the paleness imparted by silver 
to gold- 

The alteration in colour produced by heating the metal 
may possibly be due not only to the removal of a coating of 
organic matter from its surface, but also to the following act tore 
It is well known that an alloy of silver and gold, which contains 
so much of the former metal as to resemble it in colour, may 
be made to acquire the colour of gold by superficially removing 
the silver. This may be effected by various processes* some of 
which, there is reason to believe, were known to the ancients. 
When such alloys of silver and gold as those above mentioned 
are heated to redness for a certain time, .after having acquired 
superficially the colour of gold by any of the processes in ques¬ 
tion* they resume their original silvery colour. The large oval 
medabiike coins of the Japanese furnish an excellent illustration 
of this fact. Such a coin has been found in the Laboratory of 
the Royal School of Mines to consist of about two parts by 
weight of silver, and one part of gold* On heating such an alloy 
sufficiently, it becomes almost silver-white ; and on subsequently 
treating it with hot sulphuric acid the original golden colour is 
restored* 


IL—SHEET GOLD. (No. 543.} 


The total weight of the specimen was 1702 grain* and its 
thickness was about i-iooth of an inch* Its specific gravity at 
6 d Falir* was iS'867. Annexed is a sketch of 
the specimen} of the actual size. It was yellow* 
soft, ductile* and marked or indented on the 
surface, which appeared as though slightly 
tarnished* After cleaning with warm 
dilute hydrochloric acid* and gentle rubbing, 
the metal weighed r 6 g 5 grain, which is equal to a loss of 
o m 2 3 $ P er cent ingrain of the cleaned metal was analysed 
with the following results : — 


No. us 

_ . A fieflc -diT Statl 

1 ,. ■, + C.yl4. St|*ildtne IV. 

1 AriuUiU*, 


2 li 
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Com position per Ce xt< 


Gold 

Silver 



8936 


Copper 

Ifuh 




The absence of lead suggests that possibly the metal may 
have been native gold, nr prepared with native gold* of which 
stiver is always a constituent in varying proportions* 


HI.—PART OF A SILVER VASE. 


A sketch of this, of the same size as the original, is annexed ; 
it was distinctly curved, having formed part of a hollow thin 
vessel. 

The total weight of the specimen was 44 36 grains* The 
metal was much corroded on both surfaces. The convex 


or outer surface was 
completely covered 
with a somewhat ir¬ 
regular crust while 
the concave or inner 
surface was only 



„ partly covered with 
a similar crust, and 
partly with a yellow¬ 
ish, tarmshlike film. 


FrjgmrftH ft SU™ Va«. Sepulchre JV T Af iii^l i|j*v 
tfo.W CaiiTM Sorbet. N*. '45- Cqkhv« SiuCicc. 


When broken across, the fractured surface of the crust on both 
sides of the metal was found-to be in two distinct layers* 
that next the metal was black, dull, somewhat sec tile, and easily 
broken ; while the other, or outer layer, was light-grey, soft, sectile P 
and wax-like. In .some places the metal was corroded com¬ 
pletely through. The crust was removed by warm dilute 
ammonia-water and gentle rubbing; the residual metal was 
found to be very brittle, much pitted on the surface, dull white 
in fracture, granular* and containing minute irregular cavities : 
no appearance of fibre or crysLaltine structure was observed, 
even with the aid of the microscope. By annealing, the softness 
and malleability of the metal were restored in a marked degree* 
The thickness of the specimen, inclusive of the crust on one 
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surface only, was of an inch; and where the crust was 

thickest it was I-20th of an inch. The thickness of the metal, 
after the removal of the crust by dilute ammonia-water and 
rubbing, was I-40th of an inch. 

A portion of the specimen was selected for analysis to which 
the crust was attached on the convex or outer surface only, and 
which was comparatively free from crust on the opposite surface ; 
the quantity operated on was 15786 grains. By repeated treat¬ 
ment with warm moderately strong ammonia-water, gentle 
rubbing, and washing with warm water, the crust was easily 
removed \ most of it being dissolved by the ammonia-water, 
which became pole blue, while the insoluble part was left as 
a brownish black powder, intermixed with some particles of 
metallic silver. The metal, after this treatment and drying, 
weighed IJ S23 grains. The metal itself (<i), the portion of the 
crust soluble in ammonia-water and the residue insoluble in 
ammonia-water (r) were separately analysed, with the following 
results;— 


Composition i'ck Cent. 

(a) MtiaL Silver .. .. 71-60 

Cold. ,, 023 

Copper ** .. .» 

Lcid * B iP 033 

Iron ** « .. 009 

Chlorine .. .. truces 


{&} Crust. 

Portion 
soluble.- ip 
jjumcmia^iiter^ 


(t) Crust. 
Port™ n 
insoluble in 


74-66 


Chloride of Silver .. ,* 1^98 

Protoxide of Copper! 

(Black Oside) I" " 056 

Chlorine *, „ *. 015 

Copper .. „ .. 0*13 

Sulphuric Add .. ,, traces 

Carbonic Acid 1 

Water ' \ " " 1 ’» 


3 l'f |7 


Gold *, ,, „ » o'og 

Silver « „ » t'jG 

Protoxide of Cupper I _ 

(Black Oxide) f ’ 1 “ 009 

Carbonnlc of Lime .. ++ 

Silica j 

Peroxide of Iron j „ - 0 30 

Alptniro J -— 


j*6 


W 79 


a B ± 
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The com position per cent of the metal, exclusive of the crust, 
as calculated from the above analysis, is given underneath ; but it 
certainly cannot be inferred that the original metal had the exact 
composition shown in that analysis, because some of the ingre¬ 
dients may not have been carded away during corrosion in 
the same relative proportions in which they were present in the 
original at by. 


Com position fex Cent* 


Silver 

„ 


- 95’ 59 

CoId ,, 

•» 

.+ (i 

» 030 

Copper .. 

** 

■ ■ *4 

- 3=1 

Lead 


+ - ff 

„ 044 

Iron «. 


4* ... 

#4 QT12 




99'63 


A portion of the emst when heated in a glass tube gave oil" 
water, and the glass was stained yellow, 

A portion of the crust treated with dilute hydrochloric acid 
effervested, the acid became pale blue, and was found to contain 
copper and lime. 

The crust was examined under the microscope* but no trace 
of crystalline structure could be detected A qualitative 
examination was made of a portion of the inner crust, from 
which it appeared that its composition was similar to that of the 
outer crust 


IV.—PORTION OF A BRONZE SWORD, {No. 546,) 

The weight of the specimen, inclusive of the incrustation, w as 
58; grains ; it was about IJ inch in length, and varied from about 
5-Sths to j-Bths of an inch in thickness^ A 
sketch of a section of the specimen is annexed. 
The whole of Lbe specimen was coated with 
an irregular layer or layers of matter, varying 
in chemical and physical characters and in 
thickness. In the centre, where the crust was 
removed, the solid metal varied from about 
4-Sths to 5-8ths of an inch in thickness. 

One side was chiefly jnerusted with ir¬ 
regular patches of dull earthy non-crystalline 
matter, of vary ing shades of green and brown, which were found 



SwwiJ. SepiiLrfiK JV r 
Dutlshwhi ►Calcd In 
CflClkitii of an lock. 
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to consist of green carbonate anti oxy -chloride of copper in 
different proportions ; a few minute pale green needle-like 
crystals were noticed on the other surface' there were also 
observed irregular thin layers nr patches of green (found to be 
green carbonate of copper, in some places containing more 
or less of oxychloride of copper) and blue crystals [found 
to be blue carbonate of copper) of varying tints and lustre. 
One end of Lire specimen was covered with a dark green crust 
with a velvety lustre, which was found to consist of minute 
transparent crystals of oxychloride of copper ; the opposite end, 
which was flat, and had the appearance of having been cut or 
rubbed, was chiefly coated with deep red non-crystalline red 
oxide of copper ; and a depression on the surface was lined with 
the dark green velvety crust ; on the edges, where the outer 
part of the crust had been broken ofl^ was a dull white opaque 
layer of peroxide of tin, and on either side of it were layers of 
dark red compact red oxide of copper* having cavities here and 
there filled with ruby-red brilliant transparent crystals of the 
same substance. When the outer incrustation had been subse¬ 
quently removed, these substances were found to extend more 
or less over the surface underneath. 

The specimen was cut across in the centre when portions of 
the incrustation were detached ; by this means the structure 
of the specimen, and the nature of the substances forming the 
incrustation* could be well observed. The substances were 
generally found to occur in the following order, from within 
outwards, 

I.— Solid metal 

IL—Particles of metal resembling filings, tarnished on the 
surface, and intermixed more or less with a dull 
greenish-grey substance, which was found to contain 
chlorine, copper, and tin, 

^ A. pale green dull soft compact layer, w hich was found 
to consist chiefly or carbonate of copper, containing 
chbrine, probably m combination as oxychloride of 
copper, and a little peroxide of tin. 

iV.—Red oxide of copper, varying in colour from brick-red 
to dark red, compact, dull and opaque, and in part 
crystalline, 

V. —Peroxide of tin: examined under the microscope It was 
found to be veined with minute thin layers of red 
oxide of cupper. 
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VI- —Red oxide of copper similar m diameter to No, IV. 

VIL— Irregular patches of amorphous and crystalline sub- 
stance of various shades of green* blue, and brown, 
as before described. 

The above order of superposition was not always observed ; 
thus, in sonic places there was a layer of red oxide of copper in 
No. H L 

When the incrustation had been removed by sawing the 
specimen across the middle, anti filing, the metal was found to 
be very sound and free from cavities. The fracture Was yellowish 
copper red, and finely granular. 

Portions of the solid metal perfectly free from incrustation 
were selected for analysis. 


Copper 
Tin ** 
Lead 
Tron .. 
Nickel 
Cobalt 


CoMpnsmox rrit Cent. 


I- II. 
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The specific gravity of the metal was SBjK at Go" Fahr, 

A portion of dean solid metal weighing 24'Sii grains was 
employed for the experiment. 

The substances forming the incrustation could not possibly 
he separated from each other with sufficient accuracy to allow 
of their being separately analysed. 


V.—FRAGMENT OF A BRONZE VASE-HANDLE, 

Sketches of tliis. uf the actual size, are annexed fNos. 547- 
S49), i t is carved, and 011 the convex side there arc three para!lei 
indented lines, w Inch doubtless were connected with ornament a* 
tion. It VI as everywhere inerusted ivitli the products of weathering 
action. On the convex surface the prevailing colour was green, 
with here and there patches of grey and dark blue ; on the concave 
surface the incrustation was much thinner and more uniformly 
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green. It is quite impossible to describe accurately in words 
these appearances. The portion analysed was freed by filing 


' r- .“.v. 




,N i ■ =47-5#^ FLan, iidt tEixaiiiya, mnJ cn J eicfriMlSarti, uf A ISruDLc ITabdlfl ufVaw, 
Scpnkfcfr: IV. ActtuJ *tse- 


from mernsting matter, This analysis was made in the labo¬ 
ratory of the Royal School of Mines by Mr. W* F. Ward. 

Composition per Cent, 

Copper <* ** «, 89*69 

Tin +fc , + »» ,, 100S 

9977 


This is the most usual composition of ancient bronze. Tile 
metal seems to have been exceptionally pure. 


VL—FRAGMENT OF A COPPER KETTLE. 

FROM THE FOURTH SEPULCHRE, 

This specimen was In a single piece, much crumpled, irregular 
in shape, and ragged at the edges ; It weighed about 800 grains* 
and varied from i-^^th to i-joth of an inch in thickness. There 
were three rivets in the metal, the ends of which protruded on 
one side to the extent of about i-Sth of an inch ; and there was 
one rivet-hole without its rivet After filing, the colour of the metal 
forming the rivet appeared to be the same as that of the sheet 
metal There was no trace of the article which had been attached 
by means of those rivets. On one surface the specimen seems 
originally to have been pretty generally encrusted with blue and 
green matter, between which and the metal was, as usual, a thin 
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Coating or red oxide of -copper; on the other surface, or that 
showing the protruding ends of the rivets, the metal was coated 
first with the red oxide of copper and then with dark greenish 
brown matter, with here and there patches varying from light 
green to dark blue and dark green r especially round the ends of 
the rivets. 

Portions of the sheet metal were heated to redness in a current 
of hydrogen, whereby they acquired a coppery' colour and lustre. 
1 he water evolved in this process was found to contain both 
copper and chlorine, thus indicating the existence of oxychloride 
of copper in the intrusting matter, a portion of tlie subehloride 
°f copper (cuprous chloride) having escaped decomposition by 
the hydrogen, A piece of the metal, free from incrustation, w r as 
boiled in a flask containing hydrochloric acid and perchloric! e of 
iroHj and the vapour evolved was passed into a refrigerating 
vessel, when a liquid was obtained in which arsenic w r as found in 
con si durable quantity. This; process was used for the quantity- 
tsve determination of the arsenic as ammoniacal arseniatc of 
magnesia, and the result was confirmed by several repetitions. 
The metal taken for analysis was that which had been heated 
hi hydrogen as stated above. The analysis was made in the 
laboratory of the Royal School of Mines by Mr, W, F. Ward, 

Composition rak Cent. 
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ACHILLES. 

0 OAR 5 t teeth. 

A* 

A fkiiiis and intaglio on gold, 

■ 75 * . , „ 

Atrofi&Hs; citadel of Firyns, 6: of 
Myccnx* sfc* 29. 

AEg-i rM#f t murder of Alreus by, 54 ; 
murder of Agamemnon by, 54 i 
death of* 55 5 buried without the 
wahj 60, 

Arntf/t wife of Atrcus, legend of, 53. 

A^unrtHfstm, son of At reus, 4® ; sepul¬ 
chre of, 48 ; murdered by A^-gisihtis 
and ClyU-nineslra, 54; his uxptdi- 
tum to Troy, $S ; his supremacy in 
the Argcdid and hbpotmi, 58. 

- md kis mm/Mtiifittf, tombs of, 

334-357 ; their ignominious burial, 
345-347, {Comp. Sepulchre) 

Agvra of Mycenae 39* 33B-34* * stab® 

forming its enclosure: and bench, 
124, 12 5. ; circular form of the Greek 
Agora* 135* 1^6 S Keyal Tombs in 
the Agora at Mcgatfa and Gyrene, 
116-7; Homer’s description of the 
heroic Agora, 338 ; of that of Troy. 
339 ; and of the Phajacians* 339 ; 
age of the Agora at Myeena?, later 
than the Five Sepulchres within it* 
340; no building within iu saerod 

enclosure, 341. 

AlabaiUr button of, 144 ’ hand, 309 : 
model of a scarf, 242 ; three-handled 
vase of, 3465 sword-knobs of 21^ 
aBlj 182 ; fragments of vases, 25^ 
303 ; gobkt of, 317* 

A m&tr, beads of, 203, 245. 

--, found m Italy and Sicily, 204; 

mention of, by Homer, ibid. 
Amfihystj lentonl gem uf+ 203, 

'A^uti'HfXXfjF {see AArar)* 

Anafysh of Myeenean metal S, 367- 
376 ; argentiferous gold foil* 3b® ; 
sheet gold, 369 ; silver vase, 370; 
bronze sword and vase-handlt, 373* 

373 : copper kettle, 373 

Arcktrt t niches In walls of Tiryns for, 

5 - 

Argisn : first name of the mount of 
the Citadel at Mycenae* 36. 

ArgstiSj map of, 1, 

A rgos: road from, to Myccmo, 24 ; 
plain of* described, 35 t ; Action 
states of Argos and Myceuiu, 28 ; 
llomeris u^e of the name, 37. 

Arm-bpH^ w ith gold ribbon, 302* 

Arfoiir-htads ; of bronze, only in the 
upper strata, 76, 123; of obsidian* 

41 h Sepulchre, 273. 

Askis T of burnt animal matter, 88 ; 
at the foot of tombstones* 92, 93, 

Ajfiri&n, the plant, 25, 

Atrium son of Pelops, 5.3 ; legend of 

Atreus and Tbyettcs, 53 ; killed by 
^Egisthus* 54. (Cvmft. Treasury.) 

AxiSj of dioritc, 40, 133 ; double, ns a 
symbol, 219* 252-254, 35 

a 

Bal/h-aru of gold plate, 252. 

Eat ill stent on a ring, 224, 225. 

Btfldsj of glass, III* 130 ; of flubr-S par* 
no; of agate, 201, 202; of amber* 

3o3 ; of gold, 361. 

Biit of gold, apparently for a child, 

jftwj 1 hrfh % 272 1 used on helmets 
and horse-trappings* in Homer, 

272* 273. 
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Battitt found, all partially burnt where 
they lay; Mr# in the and Sepulchre, 
155 ; thrt* t probably of women, in 
iht; 3rd Sepulchre, 164 ; fivt in the 
4th Sepulchre, 21$ ; ms in the 5th 
Sepulchre, 291; thrtt in the 1st 
Sepulchre, 294, 393 h ^ 0 f them 
wonderfully preserved r 296, 297 ; its 
™*Oval T *98 ; in all 15 bodies in 
the five sepulchres, 337; ether 
skeleton4 of bodies not burrit r l6i + 
Bms t objects of, 155, 255. 

Uiwer/ v f animals, 33 , 362 ; human, 
in all the five Sepulchres, 284 ; 
thigh-bone, with greaveromanieni, 
in the 4th Sepulchre, 230; jaw-bone, 
235 ; small bone, with gold ribbon, 
302. 

Zfaa/frrf; modern name of ibe Ittadius, 
34. 

Befits: title of Hera* its significance, 
I2 P 19f. 

fii'rai-, used for soldering gold, 231, 
toff; of 304, 205 ; of copper. 
plaLe, filial with n-ood, 207, 208 ; of 
wood, carved* 334, 
firn&kts of gold. 196, 22^ 227, 
Brtiisi-piaUi of gold, found on bodies 
in the 4tli Sepulchre, 228 ; in ibe rst 
Sepulchre* 300, 301* 

Bronzs : male figure of, at Tiryna^ 14 : 
objects of, nr, 112- f weapons of, 
279-383, 299, 303, 306 ; of Myccoffi 
and Troy compared* 369. (Sss 
Analysis,) 

of gold* f 93. 

Bmt&Mgf, Cyclopean, ai Mycenae, 40, 
/litr/al -frith /rtiiSMnrj, 344-349. 
Jlu/Urfit^j of gold, 165* 176 + perhaps 
a symbol of immortality, i66. 
Bu/tens* of gold, 152; of wood,plated 
with gold* 4th Sepulchre, 258-262; 
of gold, 1st Sepulchre* 305, 321-327; 
of bone, 1st Sepulchre, 319, 


C. 

Ctffrfrms of copper, 215. 

CYitf j of copper, 274. 

CflJJfl* tomb of, and her twin-sons, 
Teledaimua and Helops, ^ 

Crpfiintj T the river, 25. 


Chariots^ sculptured, on tombstones, 
S0-B5 ; true form of the Homeric, 

84. 

€fatrvati l village of, with die ancient 
quarry of Mycenae, 117. 

CkUdrm: objects found in the 3rd 
and 4th Sepulchres, indicating the 
burial of two or three, 198, 247, 248, 
337; in accordance with the tradi¬ 
tion* 59. 

Ckiidtf (crickets or tree-hoppers) of 
gold* 176 ; their significances 
Cktsrns at My come, 141. 

C/rry, baked and glased, ornaments of, 
1 11. 

-- f white* the bodies in the Royal 

Sepulchres covered with a bycr of, 
lr 4 295 - 337 > 

Clyltumtitri*} seduced by vEgisthus, 
murders Agamemnon, 54 ; is killed 
by Orestes, 53 ; buried with ^gis- 
thus outside the wall of Myoma:, 
6 a 

Ctibntt g/ass t tubes of f like the 
Egyptian, 157* 

Cnmt \1 copper, of Macedonian age, 
found at Tin ns, 15 - of Argos, 
found m Mycenae* 63* 64 ; none of 
Roman or Byzantine timcis, 64 j 
none of Mycenar itself, ihrf. 

Cofitmx &f pvrphyrfi 96, 97. 

L &mb; of clay* 78 ; of gold* 204 
Copper: a fork and another object of 
2 >S i vessels of, *73-274, 331 : their 
03C as ornaments of houses, 2S4 ; 
medium for plating gold on silver* 
IS& (Camp, Analysis.) 

Car^ pieces of* 332. 

C&w-kiada; of terra-cot ta r on handles- 
of vases* 104, 105 ; the great one of 
silver, with golden horns, 215 ; of 
gold plate, with double axes, 2I& 
Cozus, of icn\i-cotta, found at Tiryn% 
10; idols, in ihc form of p at My- 
cena?, 73.74, \[€&mp. H E ra Boor (3.) 
Cr£Mjafitm t partial of atl the bodies in 
the royal sepulchres, 3 JJ ; officially 
authenticated* 214. 

Cr*u£$ of golden leaves, 156* 189-192+ 
Crowns qf gold, found with the bodies 
in the 3rd Sepulchre* 184 ; in the 
4 ^h Sepulchre, 22S. 
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Cafts; of gold, 34 *, 354 ! ^ ^ 

bister, 317. {Cpmft. Goblets*] 

Cuiti&JhA of gold, l&>, 

Cydaftfan Wads t their name and 
nature, 3. 4 S three forma, 29. 30 1 of 
the citadel of Tityns* the nio*t 
ck-nt monument in Greece, 2, 9; 
house-wills at TirynSj. 9 j of the 
citadel of My core, 4* 29 ; substruc¬ 
tions mu! house-wall# at MycerPt, 
3 t, 42, 79 * &*> 99 - « 3 i r 3 o; dfi, 
struction of portion of, 116^ wntcr- 
conduitp 141 : tower, 147. 

Cyfitidtrs of gold, 251, 2E6, 2S7, 320* 

3 = 1 - 

D. 

JJaggirj of bronze, 163 ; ivory handle 
of one, 329. 

D&rii: mi Tirytu, 19; at Myccflre, 
44 ; in the Acropolis of Myccme, ; 
over iir&nws of Trenfury near Lions* 
Gate, 103 j in the same Treasury, 

t 4 L 

iiViir li^ueiJirrX);^ " two - handled 
goblet) i several of tcrra-COtbij 115;, 
116 ; several of gold, 13l f 235, 237, 
350V 352 ■ the true form, not that 
supposed by Aristotle, 11G, 237 s 
none such found either a! Troy or 
Myccfue, 338. 

Biddtmi of gold, fount! with the 
bodies: in the 2nd Sepulchre* 135, 
156 ; in the 3rd Sepulchre, iS6-i® 9 ; 
in the 4th Sepulchre* 246, 247; two 
of these small, as tf for children, 
ibid, / in the Jlh Scpukhrc, 291, 

Diomid**, King of Argos, under Aga¬ 
memnon* 

Disks of grid* 3H4 (Ctimjh Plates.) 

JJartattSi iavasionof the, 55 : early date 
of* 344. 

Dragon of gold* with scales of rock- 
crystal* 2S7- 

Drvnt&s r or approach to the Treasnry 
of Atrcus, 43 ; to the Treasury near 
the Lions 1 ' Gate, 103-107, 

E, 

Earring of gold, I42. 

Egyfttian 157 ; ftarctiaitt^ objects 

of, 24 ^ 33^ 


£&ji£S t the port of Mycciiar, 5 .S. 

£ltiudi/riart, the river* 25. 

Eiiwi chape] of, at Tiryns, 4 : chapel 
of, on Mu Eubciia, above Mycenffi, 
26, 145-147. 

Ejrififr&r $f Enmirs visit to Mycenx, 

I Ur < 4 ^ 

A'wAjvj* Mount, above Myecn L r n 25, 
26 : ascent of* 145 i Cyclopean re- 
mains on* probably a sanctuary of 
the Suu-god* 14^-7. 

Eufiftiifes visited Mycense, 3S; his 
knowledge of the Acropolis, the 
Agora, and Royal Palace* 341, 34 ^- 

Eraivatwn- r: ai Tiryns, beginning of* 
9; of the Treasury of Axreus, by 
Veil Pasha, 49, 50 i at Mycenae, in 
1&74* 61 ; at Myceaa?, in 1S76* 62; 
panoramic view of, before the dis¬ 
covery of the Tombs, 14&-9. 

F* 

Fisk of w ood , 129, 

Fiagam (ocm^dai] ; of gold, 233 * of 
silver, 243. 

Ff&wtrs, golden* 165-1 fry* i 7 -> J 73 * 
262* 

Fint*! found ax My cense, 77, 78, 79* 

FarJt of topper, for stirring the funeral 
fires* 255. 

Feurriam of Pcrseia at Myceiur, 59. 

Fries# of marble, 141. 

G* 

CaUiria in the Walk of Tiryns, 5 J. 

C/.jjV, the eastern, of Tiryns, 5 ; of the 
Lions at Myeeniu {sff LlON& p 
Gate) ; the postern* at Myceuse* 
3 st 36. 

67 //, Sir William) cited, 44. 

Giasj f fabrication of* only in its begin¬ 
ning at the age of the tombs, 138. 

GMris, of tcrra-COtta, at Tiryns* 16 j 
at Mycenae* 70 ; iwo-handied, 11 5* 
116 ; black, 134 i -° 4 p 

2^ 3 Mr 3 5 2 “35 3 ; ^ silver, 314 

CM- The objects arc described under 
their several heads. TTic quantity 
found in the sepulchres amounts to 
about 100 lbs. troy* 
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Gerdvm t £**., bis fragments of brume 
nrih and plates from the Treasury 
of Alreus, 45 jf, 

Graisfapptrj* gold en , {Set C rc.4D^} 
Gr&tva of warriors on a pointed vast, 
f 34 ; gold ornament of, 2^0, 32ft 
Grw-PkiFti rerun Ptrt&d of A ri, after 
rthoul n.q* Hoo-, 98 ; the sculptures 
of Mjrenrr anterior to p ibut 
Griffins, pf gold, j/7 ; legtnd of the 
Baffin of Judina origin* jyg. 

H. 

Hiitihth ; of stone a 76 ; of bromc, 11 1 + 
II2 P 

Hx'iitnic fioujff foundations of s 1 21* 
Hrrtx note pfi, 19-2 s + 

J/trxHm f the great temple of Hera. 

near My«ue, 20, 59, 362, 364, 
Ntrtuftt and rfi* Abmtan gold | 

ornament, with intaglio of t 173, 
tfrgAwav front Myccmc to Xiryji 5j 4=h 
ffffrs*~frdftflittgs r ornaments of T 153, 
-73 ■ described by Homer, 273, 
ffMMim in a chariot, on a signet-rW 
331 £ 

I. 

JtiJjsitj, in Rhodes ; objects found In 
a t<ws ^ thcrcp resembling those m 
M yeenae : terra-cotta vascs^ 6| ; cow- 
sdok, 71E whorls, 77 i panted pot- 
tcry, 13a; terra-cotta goblets, of 
same pattern ns Myceucan gold 

goblets, 234, 

lifefij term-colt^ at Tiryns^ ip, it, ii, 

*3- H J similar to those at Mycenae' 

*V M Myccna;, 13. 71, 7* 73 . b 

"dromes" before Treasury near 
Lims’ Cale, r 03-107. 

Inachus, the river, 24, 25, 

Inscriptions , signs resembling 114 ■ 
Greek. 11 5, 

Iren keys and knives, probably of the 
laier age of Mycenae, 75. 

Ivory, objects of; 15a, 153, i6f, 162, 
3 - 9 1 stained, for horse4rappins:& 

i?Jh 

J- 

7^ of crystal, 199, 50a 
7 **£*r ufrjpU; loo. 


Kttffcf. {Set Copper,} 

AVrj of bre-nre. lead, and iram 74, 75. 
A>m; of ofcrcrdhn at Tiryns, i£ ; of 
bronze and iron at Mycenae, 74. 

7 $p lrt t il2 p 15&; pf obsidian ( J5& 

U 

lamps, unknown to Homer. and n 
found at Troy, Tliyns, or -Mycenae. 

| SO* 

| Innu* of broniCj 378* mode of fas ten¬ 
ing to the handle, ibid 
Isadf found at Tiry^s, 14; a large 
quantity at Mycenae^ 77* 
lfalf T Ctf/^ quoted* 5 n, 

Lcaws of G$/rf r strewn all about the 
4 *h Sepulchre, and even below die 
bodice 366 . 

LtgfHdi «f the trimea of the PcbpidSt 
Sli 54 * of the Trojan War and the 
fnc of Agamemnon, the authors 
faith in it [a\ to the discovery of 
Tray and Myce&a* . 334 f m: ctmtir-- 
mm ions of its veraufty, 35?, 

IsxfrtJjFms, n- M3 h i Hr 203, 252; 
bought of peasants in Chomka, 362, 
364, 

Ll f J rf t»*« and vases of gold, 
fastened on by goH wires, 206, 207 ; 
of bone for jars, 256. 

l*#x of gold, 36 u 
h<w cub of gold, 25 4 

U iV G , ate at 4 , 33 , 33 . , 31 . 

33 : plan of, 34; excavations at, m, 
» 23 , 133, 

^rrCityo/Mycema, i9t 40, Cyelo- 
pe.in bridge at, 39; Treasuries, 39. 
^"Ofbtmc, 77, 7 *, 79- 

M. 

child's, in the 3rd 
^pukkre, 19® : p R the faces of three 
the 4th Scpulehrei 219- 
a ft3 «rth like a hon^ head, 
™ dc =!^other of the btxlics* 22; 

■ P- an) ■ discussion of burial 
n!j ^^ ^23, 223 ■ q n two of the 
bodies m the rst Sepulchre, jU, 

3 - {Cufa f pp, 333], 
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Medals. (S*t Coins.) 

Aftgaptuikt^ son of Frorttis, TirynS( 
ceded to Perseus by, 6. 

Aftitik t found at Tuyns, only lend and 
erne bromc figure, 14; found at 

Mycenav 74 * 75 * 77 - 

Mfflihiii for casting ornaments, h>S, 
** 9 - 

J/nOTi £V., dted, 45 n. 

Arrival nt, 24 ; importance of 
excavations at the capital of Aga- 
mcimmn t 28 ; topography of. 24 f.; 
Acropolis, 23 L , the lower dly> 39 1 
the suburb, 40 ; confused with Argos, 
36-33 ; history, 53 f„ ; decline, 56; 
besieged by the Arrives and Clco- 
ncsuis, 56; its surrender and dc- 
structian. (p,c, 46S) r 56, 57 ; Homeric 
epilhcts of Myecoa.% 57 ; remains 
described by Pausanlas, and true 
interpretation of the passage, 59, 6o r 
335 ; shafts sunk iti 1B74* 61 ; ex* 
cavations begun in 1876, th\l j 
its rc-occupation unknown to the 
ancients, 63. 

N. 

NaUs t bronre, in the walls of the 
Treasury at Atrtns, for holding the 
lining pktes, 4+ 

Ntctih r of ivory, 153. 

Ntsior's g&Ut , in Homer, compared 
with one found in the 4th Sepulchre, 
535-237- 

O. 

OmUt kills /Egisthus and Ctytcm- 
ncstra; probably the last of the 
Fetopld dynasty at Myccnac ; 
tcigrucd in Arcadia and Sparta, 53, 

Ojsf/r iktlht found in i st Sepulchre, 

m- 

P. 

Painted ztases, ( 3 W Pottery ; 
Vases.) 

Fcha 1 Cyclopean houte-walls, sup 
pused to be the Royal Palace of 
Myccme, 130 t ; the substructions 
probably supported a wooden build¬ 
ing, 2#S. 


ftf/tftfttffrwi, the modern name of 
Tiryns, i 

PtWJdttuLfy Ms description of the tombs 
of Agamemnon and his companions-. 
39 ; general mis under standing, and 
true meaning, of the passage, 60, 6s, 
rtfiajstm. 

FtMl&t layers of, below and above the 
bodies, to aid in ventilating the 
funeral pyres, and bearing marks of 
lire, in all the Sepulchres, 155, 164* 
213, 114*591, 294* 337- 

F dap ids t dynasty of the, at Myccnxc* 
54, $$ j its probable end under 
Orestes, skid, 

Fjrstus, builder of Myctnse, 6, 53- 
Tiryns given lo EJeetryon by p 6; 
his dynasty, 53. 

Pigtans &f gddf on the heads and arms 
of female figures. 1S0 ; on the handles 
of a gablet, 236 i on a model of a 
temple* 267* 

Pi** ef £dd y 4th Sepulchre, 249, 230. 

Plates y large, thick, round, of gold, 
with patterns in r^tav^worfc, below, 
above, and round the bodies in the 
3rd Sepulchre, 16$ f. ; in the sst 
Sepulchre, 318, 319; smaller round 
plates of sword-sheaths, 219, 302- 
303 ; quadrangular plates with in¬ 
taglio work, 302, 303* 308-311> 

Pittrukridtimfy in i st Sepulchre* 295. 

Portals todg* at Mycena.% 62. 

/WiVry, Tirynihian. archaic, 14+ 16, 

17; MycenCan painted, 65, 66 p (yj r 
63 p 69, 1:0; geometrical* 103 JL, 120, 
341 ; hand-made and wheel-made, 
< 37 * tj8. IJ 9 i j6q . 3 JO, 340, &c. 
(Cdfnpy Terra-Cottas.) 

Fra&fj die founder of Tiryns, 6. 

G* 

Quarry f of Tiryns, 4 ; of Mycenae, at 
Charvuti, 41 p 117. 

R. 

Rapitr-tiJbtsw&rdfi 4th Sepulchre* 2S3. 

Ribbtws of gold, 249^ 337* 

Rrm&i modem name of the river Cha- 
radrus, 24- 
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Jfcmrctf'Sj iwdvc in the Aempolis of 
Mycene, So, 9$h iob, i 17*, 

of brunrc, plain and engraved, 
142 : of gold., plain and ornamehted, 
-S°* 35 > 354 J of silver, #££ (to 
£ IGSJiT-klNCS.} 

AVttf £rys(x\iy objects □£ 200, 210 ; 

polished segment of a sphere, afj* f 
Asf>w/ (to .S epv he j ires,) 

5 . 

fentoid gem of 202. 

Scxtks afgaid, 197, 

Sctfitr^ of silver plated with gold, 
sol ; rock-crystal knob of 1 sceptre- 
handle, 200 : handle*, 25 a - splendid 
handle of a sceptre, 286, 1S7* 
Sotfpfure on tombstones at Myccnir, 
(See Tombstones.) 

Staf-rmgi ■ of bronze, 142 ; of silver, 
303 . (to Sign et-ri kgs.) 

Stpukkmi SM Jf a r toAr. (toT om c- 

stdne&J 

(A* AVd/ t at Myoma: ■ I 
described by Pausanlas from tradi¬ 
tion only* 59, [02 f their position itt 
the Acropolis unique, ro 1 ; trailE- 
tional reverence for them, 337, 343 ; 
iheir site indicated by tombstones 
renewed from time to tim^ as they 
got covered with d/hn\ toi f. t 337, 

341 ; the sacred Agora* erected as an 
ensure round them, in honour of 
the deceased heroes, probably when 
the monuments were renewed, 

1 * 9 , 3 *° :^-dlscmery r of the First 
S/pukkr^ 15 r; work interrupted* 
i> 4 ; resumed, 293; the sepulchre 
described, 294 (Mmp* Bodies) ; — 
discover)- and description of the 
Second SfpuMre, 1^: — of tile 
F/iird, 161 [ - of thC Fourth, 2| 2 j 
—of the FiftA^ 290. Evidence of the 
fotrial of the bodies in 
sepulchre, and probably in a// r 
33 6 : agreement of the sepulchres 
with the tradition of the burial of 
Agamemnon and his companions, 
Lliap, X. passim^ 

Shvutd£f*itit£ f q| gold, in the 4th 
Sepulchre, 243, 244; one with a 
piece of a bronze sword attached, 


ist Sepulchre, 29S, 2994 too slender 
to have been ever used, 30a 
Sig/tf^rtHgj : cne of white onyx, eu- 
graved in intaglio, in the supposed 
Royal Palace, tjf, 133 ; two of gold, 
w iEh intaglios of a stag-hunt and 
n combat* 41b Sepulchre, 223-227 ; 
too small for any but female fingers, 
327 ‘; two of gold, with wonderful 
symbolic intaglios, from the tomb 
south of the Agora, 3 j 4 - a^°i cor¬ 
respondence of the first to a scene 
in Homer s « Shield of Achilles," 
m 36 oh 

SJtffrfca of a man, found at Tiryns, 
■£ f skeletons above the 3rd Se¬ 
pulchre, itlp 

Siahi doubte parallel circle of, $7, AS** 
! (to Agora J 

Spiral {trmmcntQiii>n l characteristic 
of M ycencan art + fia + 99, ei passim. 
tojfpcf silver and lead, 237, 

Stiht t sepulchral, (to Tin m i:s i« in ejs.\ 
S'/J{t'wftts t son of Perseus, 5.3, 

SHUti&s of opal, for needlework, 143. 
StitoH bench round the Agora, (to 
Agora.) 

Stent impkmmts f none at Tin ns, 14: 
at Mycenae, 76; knives and arrow* 
heads of obsidian, 158, 272. 

Struts of M veense, 37. 

StidsMa* the sign 77, 165. 
Snsptt/sfcjf, vases with tubular holes 
for r found at Mycenae ^ well as 
Trny T ijB, 

Suwrds of hr Mrs/! ; two-edged* from 
the (supposed) Royal Palace* i-M i 
a heap of + m 4th Sepulchre, with the 
gold ornaments of their handler and 
sliL-athsp z 19 ; 46 more in 41b Se¬ 
pulchre^ 373 ; 10 of these short one- 
edged. 279 ; two-edged, wi eJl .1 ridge 
on each side, gilt* studded f and other¬ 
wise ornamented, 280-383, 302-304* 
3 *A 307 1 their cxtren*c tuufowness, 
and the enormous length of some, 

_ 2 $ 3 t 3 ^* 4 - 

SMrd-Aajsdks f wooden, gilt, and orna¬ 
mented with gold-pintes* stud% and 
nails, 2195 covers of gold-plate 
belonging to^ 269-271, 305 ; knobs 
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of flfatmstcr, 219, 2&1, 2S2; oner 
plated wills gold, richly Ornamented, 
aii lJ containing a piece of the broEiic 
sword t 307, 308, 

Su^ri^shaifksj wooden, remains of ± 
and she golden plates that oma- 
menled tkm, 219, 305 ieotup. 

Plates of Gold) : pieces still 00 
swords, 281 ; of linen* traces off 
adhering IQ Swords, aSj. 

SvMrd-f&m§ of goM, 304. 

T* 

JV/r^riiw to ihc King of the Hellenes 
and His Majesty's reply, 365, 

Temple of gold, model of* 26y T 

I'trra-wtta1; vases* Tirymhkfl ar¬ 
chaic, tj; archaic at Myccnm, 5 3 p 
6 ^ t 65* 66, 6y T 63 ; compared with 

fhost at Jalysus, 65 ^ figure of a 

woman, 73 ; tripods, 69, *43, J3S : 
vessel^ 309 ; cows and a 
143 (ort*r/ K Cow r s ; I POLS} ; objects 
found in 2nd Sepulchre, 159; vases in 
3rd Sepulchre^to; in 4th Sepulchre, 
341 ; goblets, ^5, 2156 . 

ThyttUii brother of Atreu% legend nf, 
S 3 * 

Tiryns: excavations at + 1 \ &itc of, 2; 
PfanmnSai on, 2; Cyclopean waits 
of* 2j 4 t $ r rat= k ot 4 l founded hy 
Prattis* 6 ; conquered and inhabited 
by Hercules, 6; destroyed by the 
Arrives* 7; plain south of, 8. 

Tam&s w {See S UPtfLcH res.) 

7 or ffpukhrat ttlln w sculp¬ 
tured and plain, in the Acropolis of 
Mycenae, above the Royal Sepctl* 
chics: the 1st sculptured, 3 p {Cut, 
P- S' a ) S thli Mi sculptured, Ri ; the 
3rd sculptured, 33 : the 4th sculp¬ 
tured, 90 ; 5 plain* 92 ; several frag* 
meats of sculptured, 02-96 ; they all 
mark the site of tombs, too {temp. 
Sepulchres) ; plan of, in the m 
Sepulchre, i>e : plan of, above the 
3rd Sepulchre, 161 ; two plain above 
the 5 th Sepulchre, 291, 

Tvngs of iron, 144 ; of silver, joS. 

Treasures r of the Pclopids, 4S ; enor¬ 


mous in the Royal Sepulchres, 337 ; 
custom of burial with, 344-349. 

Tmmjbn, in the suburb of Mycenae, 
unttergrtiujid and dome-shaped, 
called ** ovens” (0npp»w), 41 ; one 
near the Lions 1 Gate, ;M P excavated 
hr Mrs, Schliemann, 102, e i S, 140 f. j 
two smaller ones, 41 ; of Atretu, 42 ; 
commonly called the “Tomb of Aga¬ 
memnon, 5 * 49; compand with that 
of Minyas at Orchomcmis, 45 j 
arguments for their being treasuries, 
47 j 4® p 1 ^ Sixth, close to the great 
Heramm, 59 {amp* Plan D)> 

Tripadu of copper, 137,277 ; of terra¬ 
cotta (w Terr a-cottas). 

Tr#J&t IVar, the Author's bkith in the, 
led io his discoveries, 334, 335. 

Tufas; of gold plate, 303 j of gold, lit 
Sepulchre, 305 ; of bone* tsl Se¬ 
pulchre* 329* 

V. 

I airs, of terra-cotta ; one with female 
breasts, 259; of crystal, 78; of 
silver, 158, 16a, 210, 30®, 316; of 
gold. 206 ; Of alabaster, 245 ; of 
Egyptian porcelain, 292, {Cv#tp. 
Terra-Cottas.) 

Vessels e household, at Trryns* 15 ; of 
go(d F 207 ; of copper, 274-276 ; af 
terra-cotta. (See Terra-cottas.) 

W* 

lunges of workmen at the excavations* 

87. 

Cyclopean* 3, 4, 5, 2.9 t; of 
Tiryns, 2, 9; of Mycenae, 4, 29, 30, 
31, 40, 3 /, -S 3 j of 'Treasuries lined 
W ith bronze plates, 44, 45 ; inner, 
of the Royal Sepulchres, bearing 
marks uf fire* 155, 213, 294 i none 
in the 5th Sepulchre, 291. 

I Farrierf t armed, on a painted vase. 
* 3 * 434 - 

W Cyclopean, at Tin ns, 
9; .Cyclopean, at Myccna.% So f 141, 

Wealth of Mycemcj 57, 

Wt m ap&Ht oRstmiCj 27^-2So r 29 r p 307, 
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Weight, of jasper, loo, 

tVtih of Mya-nx, 4 r, 

WhfAt of chariots on sculptures, with 
four spokes, S4 ; small bronze wheels 
111 (Gifj p+ 74) | of gold, 203. 

JrArtrtara, 286, 332. 

IV A* r b; of stone* at Tiryns, iK :- of 
stoiK and terracotta ax Myceaee, 77 ; 
wtiari-shaped object of gold phte, 
3 ^ 

^-V *dW, M 2* 354 ; ^Cd for fasten^ 


ing on lid5 of boxes and vases, 206, 
207* 

w ' rtrtrf - f^fects of, lit Sepulchre, 332 j 
quantity of F in a copper bos, 2oy t 
; piece 03 cypress, 332 ; half- 
burnt pieces in 4;]; Sepulchre, ifod.; 
various ubjccts of wood, th'd, (C&mfi. 
Box t5 f B L" Tlox .1 F SWIJKD-11A K P I. F-S, 
SWORD-SHEAT 3 I 5 .) 

IVritftrg unknown at Mycena- t so far 
as the excavations shew, 336. 


THE END. 


w vnL±j ™ *™* ^ »»> •rAHr«.ri,'; ur 

At*l> cii tPCCJHJ CfcOlR. 
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XlHl H- KttACOTTO fly rAIKTLta VahES FfcOM MvCEtfiE. 
a; anW jJtfV Uff*/ jdW/ rflaWmf. 
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J* (*«-] 


Not 15—39 Khaguhsts m 1 Vaistm* Vahes i jiiim Mvcenje, 

Jk>fN. F iL'/jUll/rfW AttW 
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40—47, Fiur*ntfrr* of Pointed Va$h piom Mycem. 

Sn>m.f ivftnr/ Jtw h dJhf ^ujan- 























Kos. 4 s —S 4 - Fiamte^ts of PAiMtrj Vases feom Mvr^itA, 

1^4/ rt W it I'm rfdu'kd* 
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Xv ?! [|K.l 


No, Sl ,j* M.| 


Na, S«> is n.J 


Nt^. S>—TH. FeAOUKMS OF PjUKTJtU VAsEjS FK'HH M VCES 
Sam* iw/ifii/ iv, jpwj/ hw rtd&tivL 














Sa. ij, ( A pi J 
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Mo. 6j. (j H >: 


Nu. t». u m, 


N'w. 62-67. Fejlcjients or Paixtu* Vases ctom Mvobw- 

Samt .h tu.ii inf, iiirtf JiMtf rfJifSftf, 
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Ns. -S* i.i u.« 





Nas. 6S— 72. Fragments of Painth-O Vases ytoii M vci-KA 
AAh/ ^ 4IW*/ f'rt/iwe/. 
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No. 73. \t u.l 


i »•' 



No. t^S. w.! 



No 77 <J *-> 



No. :S. [s *-) 


73—78, t' ii ac ; m >. m ts of Paint to Vasia fbOU Mycbia 

Stft+lf ilftiiil! iIW* nTfliY h'k/Mf/i/. 
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Nus. 90 — <?j r Terra-Cotta I do la. Jrfra ! m 
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Ns. <}?. !*•#.>■ 
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Nqs. 04-9S. Ts*KA-Cotta [ml*. ^ UK 
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Wtt. 93, [| H.1 


Xv ifltt W u-1 


Nd„ 1 »i. |$ « ' 


Sou i-ji, i.sJ H-1 


No*, 99 —im. Tejcka-Cutta Ipols. ^frjW jj«. 
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Ma. Li 




tfo, [ 5 I*.] 


N'fl. no. L J “■) 


106. 1J W '■ 


N^- 107. [* M '* 


Me. i«B- it m-1 


Noi. lOJj— M(k TliEIU-CiJTTA 1DOLS JF=^ 
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Na r iga. ^5 y.J 




Sfc IJJ. It. 


Na l>H (f M ] 



W- (j K ? 


Xos, I£2-19- FR,\Guii?fTS op PARTED PorTlAY FROM THE AHftOACU T& 
Tjcl ThftAautY Ml AK Tin Ltoxs 1 Gath J/cltY-j:ur, 
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N* **3 El =“-3 


Nw. iA (a »4 


Nu, i«. Ij « r | 


Nft m, (3 kL. | 


Ni*. ut* m k,| 


Xfc MU .H m I 


, 9 S—JCty, FRAGMENT? -•> l p Al>T*n FinTEfcY mnw TIIE APPROACH TO 
TKt Treasury near tiif. Lions' Gate. Ifaija ^. 
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Zh. M. 


3h M. 



Terra-cotta cows and idgls 

Size 3:+. 


FOUND AT TlRVNS. 









TtHRA-COTTA Idols from Mycenje. 
A dual Site 











Plate C 



Terra-Cotta idols, cow, &c. prom Mycek*, 

Actu_a_l Si^tr 







Plate I) 



Fragments of Terra-Cotta cow-headed Idols from Mycen*. 

Actual Size. 


Fig n, 4 if 
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VERTICAL SECTION ON A B. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLANS B AND C, 
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-“T* of L] ™ Md Works, now for the fir* time 

Zd rh r % CHARLES HEATH WILSON. With Portrait 
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LIVES OF TEE FARIT FLEMISH PAINTERS. With 

Nonet's of thkjr. Works, lty J. A. CROWE and 0 . R- CAV AL- 

CASELLE. With iHuslrnlions. Svo, i*r.; or |>ost Svo, Iw. tW. 

14 Tlili work performs snraelhlnjj of the same fi^retfao which KOgkff Hantltewi; 

,V mmptjthcd fen tire 1 Lilian patmcrt. 71* zxaculim cahihlts exatiou* KlfrcELajac-, 
m it] i a. a irtc olid slth jSCflt study, and a dim it-rid tksu but iiot Culd jitusentnK'iit (if 
UK S H — Sptd*t ter. 

HISTORY OF PAINTING IN NORTH ITALY, mo« 

the 14711 to the i 6 th Cekittry ] including Venice, Padua* 
VlCKNiA, VERONA, FkkRARA p MILAN, FttlULl, BrESCHIA- prawn 
up from fresh MatcriMs and rwcuL Researches in the Archives of 
Italy, as well as from personal inspection of the Works of Art 
scattered throughout Europe. By J. A* CROWE and Co B. CAVAL- 
CA^ELLE. With ,11 Lust rations, 3 vols. Svo. 4 UV 

" Xo work has yci Mtempted in the Mint degra 10 untold the history of nit the 
Italian schools, their in Lri c-tlc irltiLon* arid affinities,. llie stock whence they 
daeendtid, Thfi fettUtet \mo which they intermanried, ilto EmpulM- traceable Mi the 
piling \isil of onn prat painter,, the mMitffiun accounted for by the vtonfcEy of 
mw particular picture. Nope aho |»9 done inch Justice to the prat irem who 

stand centrally as formers and nnilen d Oiiien Our authors b'flJ done what 
none before have nUfempfcd — Ihey hare rectified itve cmn, nod filled up the 
omllliofts of VA&ariL "‘—Edixhwtgk 

MEM OIRS OF THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS, 

AND OF Tim PROGRESS OF FAINTING IN ITALY— 
m<3M Chavue TO Rassavo. By MRS. JAMESON. With 
rortraits, Crown Ev<x lzr, 

" The naane of Mrs- Jameson, whk& Tim bo long been assocktetl with art. would 
be a! cure ttSkimt £mnm[w for the cicetLenrr of a wot k, bwgrnphLeal nrwl crilicalj, 
hMXvJlc tally [ojiao pniottf^ from Cbttiibuf in Tintoretto and FanL Veronese.— 
Afi fHtlMfi 1*011. 
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■luring hi* visit* lo Italy, and from lire F Ulslw/ of Faifdtaf In ltrtly T ' by How 
nod Caiukattlfe. The cdJtioe h Ml undoubted impruhTtfiriii upon si* pre¬ 
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LIFE OF ALBERT RU BER . With a History of his 
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Portrait and Illustrations. Medium Svo. [l't the Prtsi. 
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eofrect«i* Whip of Mi ihcoribs eniircly d^rdcfl and BltwrMliiT n Ini fi ll 

to™** Hr ™ ^ iw, **££ 2 ^,?^ 

J'f j* ltui and wdl. Mr, CW ( fc* a no pftiJ jh ^ ^ 

oi ldlnnotn rncuch, fresFi hris -,, t k -i,,. i 1l _^ . , “? ■ 
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ANGLICAN CHURCH, Edited by F, C. COOK, MJL, Canon 
of Litter, Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen, 4 vol a Medium Uvo. [/» tk< Pros. 

TEE NEW TESTAMENT Edited, with a Plain Prac¬ 
tical Commentary >dk Families and General Readers* By 
ARCHDEACON CHURTON, M.A. r and the BISHOE 1 OF ST, 
DAYS D 7 5 * With 100 \ 'dnumiiije 9ndi other Views, made on the 
Spot by Key, S* C- Malah, *uid James Graham, 2 vob- Crown 
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lhe Of ««: Bthfcs' leaves 0 ff, aiul fW .1 

eohl raUiiucrn of it: it cense* at the age of Charlemagne. hecatae („ CJbtwt 
|**r*rruietll lhetfeJjrtof this motwrth forms the important lint of indent flmi 

Sfe-lSaS* w, “ n '- 11 ,h ” ... - — - 


DICTIONARY OF CBMSTIAN BIOGRATBY, LITERA- 

T(JME f SJlCTS, ^LYZ? DOCTKIKES. Ftnm ihe TIME OF THE 
A P03TI.E5 TO TH£ ACE Of C HARLEM AGN tl By VaHmif WnWs. 
r.d^tcil by Dr. W>L SMITH and Rev. PROFESSOR WAGE 
■ To be eoinpklcd In 3 volt) VoL I. Medium 3 ™, M 

r nil 1 ' 21 ^ ** Efrr ei nralum of the the 

lhS r - tck ^ :tiliciJ tHc Church during ib c fim 

. cemLUTM oi Chnitmulty* and in wrabuialion vbb lhe 'Dklbnary aF Cbriftian 

riS 1 #? VlSif"" 0 " 1 ’ k “ bc,fcris ^ lht compkie cotlceLiijh uf niatcrULi 
\ZJZ h > nhtorr tf that pm*E which HsV jet beea pnUlahH^ either m 

if*!* 1 ™ L,r ™ mL u lhe writets fire l^hEf«K P Wc-lcqfl* 

and < o*dl of < Pnifcw_^> BdgJn arul Stubbs <rfOiionJ, amt 

iTc-r. -rir NLlmora of LHiLlm, hliile Foreign nnd American Echolirj J H v C .tJkj 
™-* peraied in the work. 4 ' 


AX ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, BIBLICAL 

MA D CLASSICAL iute tided to Uustratt the above three Works. 
Compiled under the Superintcntierce of DR. WM. SMITH and MR. 
LrFORCE GROVE. With Descripnyfi Text, giving lhe Sources and 
Auihoride^ Indices, &.C. With 45 .Maps, FuUo t half.bound fV + 

The itLidcnts of Pr. Whl Srniih's ndccurablQ Diciiun.iri-.’-i elluse Ptavc* fcli 
Inentid l Agam ami ipuEi in want of an A tb it c^mrucEcd ur i(i< mmc scale of 
pree:bfj ijuJ miuutis informaliGn, "fills w^nt tm been »up|>llnr bj Lhc *Lij>crb v,<irfc 
CtJort ui. The indices are full* the flngriivEcig exquisite, and dHi deliiw,! Iewi oF ihc- 
i^Uunil fcdtiitiT, rerf maEiutc and kquJjfuL Ee may so/dy he pronauncejl tojtc a 
wcjrthy Hftipanl&n of tki Series of volume which it h intccukd io iUnvote."— TAe 
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WORKS RELATING TO ART AND ANTIQUITIES 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. Con¬ 
taining GREEK AM* ROMA.V ANTIQUITIES, BtOCJLAPKV, MVTHO* 
rx<u% AVI* Geography. Ry Varioui Writer*. Edited by WM, 
SMITH, D.C.L, and LL.D. With Illustrations. 6 vots. Medium 
8vo. 3 &e end*. 

COSTAtNING ; 

I, GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, Including Ibe-Lav*. batito- 
liiHU, Dumnlic Usi^o, Pointing, Seel pin ft, Music, tk Itntoo, it. 
Wii|l) c|lo Iltubiruti on.*. Medium SfO. attj, 

tl GREEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. Con¬ 
taining a History «if tht Anient \Vet3d, (Tml, lJkr^iy + and l.ccie r 
lustiral With 560 IIIiutnilioTi* L 3 toil. Muliimi 

HL GREEK A ND ROMA N GEOGRA PHY . Including the ftli tical Hhtoty 
of both Countries anil Cities, &» well &s their G»gra|jhj\ 2 VoU, 
Mftlisim $fw. 

" I haw fer 3 <hIk lime ii«n in the hnlul of using Lhe DirttonliriO of Antfrqmty 
nnd Andffit Biography, ai well cu the l^ctionnfy of Ancient Gfcaftwpliy, a«ri s 
km tvo hcirtatlun m toy-tag, from tny tanwlnlge of ihcfth tfccil ihrt air br 
superior Eo any other puhUoitkxu of Lhe same xm iw our language. Yber ^ 

work* »hi Oh eve?y liudrtsi of ancient lHerslure oufiht to cOfkMilt hnliinEilly. and 

which aw indivpeFivMalr to crery fimfln vtfiptged in original reKsuvhci talo any 
department of antiquity,"—Si> iL Carm&aM £*nw>. 

THE FIVE GREAT MONAR CHIE S OF THE ANCIENT 

EASTERN WORLD ? or U10 History, Geography, asi» 
Antiquities of A&svria, Rabyionia, Chald.ea, Media* ani> 
Persia, Collected and I tin sirated from Ancient nnd Modern Sources 
By CAN OS RAW LIN SON, M.A, With Maps and 6» IHuStra- 
ikms, 3 vals, Svo. 42/. 

M 3 rfr. ft awtinson kis now eoniplrccd hi* valuable work. He placed within 
the nsneh Of Kwtfli^h reader* ah that we as yet know* of thfnsa fabric* ol 
eastern fttnrtw of which the names aw w fsitiiSiar tn us. urul which ufittloi now 
or less directly the libiofy to which We Are mos* Imeteuntk Mr, RawSinSOn ha* 
token the Mrbjcd In hand fully and eamprrhtfldvtly. and with the advantage of 
d iwrov erics which are new itoce Xfcbnhr/'— Rr-Ym, 

HISTORY OF HERODOTUS: 'A New English Version. 

Edited w ith Notes and Appendices, illustrating the History and 
Geography of Herodotus, from \he those recent sources of informa¬ 
tion P and embodying the chkf results, historical and ethnographical 
which have been obtained in cuneiform and hieroglyphical discovery. 
By GEORGE RAWLI NSON p MA, Canon of Canterbury, Assisted 
by Sir Henry Rawtinsox and Sir j. Gardner Wilkinson. 
With Maps and 350 Woodcuts 4 rots* Sva 4Sr, 

Hawlmwns 'Herodotus' is worthy id Like nnkiith the worts of ThMwull 
afcd Grate. The book tft a gfeUI hook, anti will Twnrefonh rank JtiwoH^ stawiLud 
auLhomi** m atl mal tersol ancient citiBotagT, amt In all historical and geogra phicrtl 
^h)ects- whkh come within ihc wide nsn^c of the gnatest and most inqubUht of 
all anetimt uavclWr*. '— Gmanfmn. 
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EISTORIGAL MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Fpmwlltioa of the Abbey— The CorOffnlram-- p i Lg Royal Tomb*-The 
MiSfiUTneuM—The Abbey before the KcfbrmjuTon^TJw Abbey since I Its 
Kiemn.-itiDn-Acc<HUJjl of the Seardl fur the B&rul Flaw of Janie. L 

By DICAN SIAN LEV. 41b Edition. Ulusifatioiij, 3vo. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. The 

I- sruling of Augustine.—The Murder of Iteeket,—Edward ihe Biacb 
Prinre-Bttteis Sfenne. By DEAN STANLEY. M Edition. 
With nitistralions. Post 8vn. yr, &/, 


A£ft£FEif jIAT) 7? r S iJJJAtiJjVS; an Account of Re¬ 

searches AND DfSCOYEklES MADE DURING AN ENFEJJSTTON TO 

Assyuia IN 1845-7. By the RIGHT HON, A, H. LA YARD, D.C.L. 

With Illustrations. Post flvo, jj. titf 

rii43 cflFEton Etas 1*411 nurfuJly revised. disc orer leg amongst the 

niins of Nhicreh, and die progre&i nude In tbc interpretation of lbe cundforni 
iitMTTipdcms, 3uw citiMed the autbaf IO add la the icct, nml halt [pj him to 
modify fofiw: of the view* which were expressed in Ills original work. For ibe 
totivcnknce of his readers lie has added to Ihe accent of his rtsil to (he Ycridfs. 
or Deribwarshapptr^ dig tummtira of subirtpient visit* to dwU curfouj sect.'"— 
JftgfcA 

iVTiVTii^ JJTD 5Aj5Yii9iV; A Narrative of Dis¬ 
coveries MADE DURING A SECOND EXPEDITION TO ASSYRIA, 
1849-51; with Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, and the 
I>eskrt, By the RIGHT HON. A- H. LAYAKD, D.CL. Wilh 
Illustration* Post Bvo. 7 1 > 6 £ 

H ‘ In IUs volntnc I have described In die in Lrad! union (bn princlpaj diMOVcrits on 
die sitr of Nin^reh n^ihr idler my return 10 England in the Spring of jfl-j r 
FttrtliLV rest-n h^ among the turn* jiflcr my dqwttart from Assyria, and the 
ruanitit* of the cuitdform inscriptions sis deciphered by iLiigiish and Fmpch 
tcholnra, have added to our kiKHffc^gtr of the history, 1be buignagt, and I be arts 
of die ancient Assyrians and baby Ionian, I mi they have npi Jg*3 me Eo modify, to 
any materia] csujflh *bc v™ pm forward in my original work I have noticed in 
tile follrw lag pages the mc*t Important results yf ita inEcrpretadoa of the AsFvrmn 
in script [ Ota. Ffzfxif. 

THE CITIES AND CEMETERIES OF ETRURIA. By 

GEORGE DENNIS- A New Edition revised, recording nil Lhe 
Recent Discoveries. With. 20 Plans nnd rapre than 150 Illustrations. 
3 vat* Medium Svo* 42^ 

"'Sir, I^mnhi has brought to hi* link no ordinary qiuiTEGcsitiian* His sdtdir- 
sbijj. rtE onM areuniEe ^nd citrnsJre, k goJjghbmed by a Krand and mlknd spirit 
r«f critief^tn. and the natural gnihuilasnj with vihieb he regard* the ^ufaject of his 
tijn^-coniNiucd nr marches is rerdv permit tfd to miiloui the calmness of his 
jtidgmaiL ’'—EduL&xt%h 
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TROY AM ITS REMAINS. A Narrative of Dis- 

CftVKRlES AS I* RESEARCHER) MADE i >N THE SfTl "F lUIT U ANB 

is the Trojan Plain, By DR HENRY SCHUEMANl*. 
With M aps, and 500 I narrations* Royal Bvo. 42A 
14 What Polls anti did Tor K hno-ihsiil and Nthmli, Dr. Eddctirann ha* 

done for tlir cities which tO*t in KKci-aileif! on das fpound of lUuuriik. He has 
proved that pttifiy aeftiurSea balhre d*e dAwU of history ibwe stoeni near tin: Wnka 
of SumAnder, on a dir i^nlnt ns Lh&l of Ttoy ocirty all the llwfeaMs* a «iy 
fflfnspwiriffljt, ewja in *bw. to the tkierlptions of ibe GfKk poet If Troy ii so 
hOMOflbi anywhere eltc * Ararat the Maid who dwdl on Olympui/ HahaSbc 
HUghl J in the i«acJudOf HSmrfik/ WecaoEraliiSan- Dtt. Sch Mcr™n* 

iLYCIEiVT ifTCEiV’jS; Discoveries and Researches ox 
the Sites of Mycejhe and Tiryns, By t>K. SCH LIE MANX, 
Author of 11 Troy and Its Remains*" With Preface by ihc RIGHT 
Hon, W. E, C LAD STO NE, M.F. With =0 Ptew and 550 Ulus- 
E rat ion 3 . Medium 8va jot. 

THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS . Their Manners, Cus* 

tums. Private Life, Government, Laws, Arts, Manufactures, 
Religion, Agriculture, and Early History. Derive from 
a comparison of the Paintings, Sculptures, and Monuments Mill 
ogling, with lhe accounts of Ancient Authors. Sly SIR j* GARD¬ 
NER WILKINSON, F.JLS. A New EMitw. With Additions by 
the fate Author. Edited and brought down to the present state of 
knowledge by SAMUEL BIRCH, LLU. With many new IIEustra- 
lions + 3 voli. Medium Gvo* [Afefflrijy R&ufy* 

HISTORY OF EGYPT FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD . 

Derived from Monuments and Inscriptions* By DR* BRUGSCIL 
Translated by the late 11 . DANDY SEYMOUR* With Maps, 
2 vote. Evu. [fk Frczi* 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 

Revised and Abridged from his Larger Work. By SIR j* G. WIL¬ 
KINSON. With 500 Woodcuts, 2 veils. Post Eva. 12S+ 

•* Sir GaMfiflr WilLinrati has done more lo mal e the people *#f the ilyifaohs 
kno\M5 to m mcKterni dwa say com™jwnuy writer," 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 

THE MODEM? EGYPTIANS. By EDWARD WiL LAKE. 
Fifth Edition. Edited by E. STANLEY TOOLE. With Wood* 
cuts. 2 vols. Post tfvo. iu. 

CYPRUS ; ITS ANCIENT CITIES ,, TOMBS , AND 

TEMPLES . A Narrative of Researches and Excavations 
during Ten Years 1 Residence in that Island. By LOUIS K 
D1 CESNOLA, With Maps ami ecc 1 LIustratkmA- Mcdsuin Evo. 
Jou* 
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NOTES ON TEE OSMOSES OF KENT By the late 

SIR STEPHEN GLYHNE* Bart With migrations. Sva 

RISTQRY OF TEE UNITED NETHERLANDS ; from 

the Death op William thf, Silent to the Twelve Years* 
Truce, i fog; with a full view of the English-Dutch 
Struggle against Spain; and of the Origin and Destruc¬ 
tion of THE SPANISH Armada. By J + L MOTLEY. With 
Portmili 4 vol& Post 8vo. 24*. 

M -Vmong Itac historians of the age Mr. Motley occupies tv dtain-gmsheti an.il 
jWTTiflrtfrlU posiijon. Extemh'-e and -minute research, itftWKsricd diEigceiei?. muri.1 
nitbtfe \igcmcts prestti fmrnl and pfeiUflshiTie language ffwt mch a 

v.ilue and inti'rtsi id his, iusioTL^iJ elaljaraiHWri, as nnognLfe only m ih* works 
of llte fflbtt c*nlBcfl< wrltmi of tmifona) LjQ£nipby, 

12 E£ fflSrOEICAX JF 0 MS OF S . H . MILMAN , ED ., 

late Dean of St. Rauft, 

CONTAIN | SO TTIK 

HISTOR 7 OF THE JEWS, from ihc Earliest Period down to Modern 
Times, j,to|s, 

HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, from Cm Burnt or Cmm to the 
A bolition of Paganish La ike Roman Em pule, 3 toK 

history of Latin Christianity; inrindj □$■ that of tho Popta u> 

the Pentifiwto of Nicholas V* 9 vols, 

*5 rob. PastSTOk fh. each, 

riUFILS OF MARCO POLO , TEE VENETIAN . Cox- 

cernimg ins Kingdoms and Maryels of the Kant. A New 
English Version, Illustrated by the Eight of Oriental Writers :unl 
Modern Travels By COL HENRY YULE, CL AVhmr/ Edit inn. 
With 19 Maps and Plans, anil 130 JlltisirnUons, 2 vds* Medium 

3Tfl. 6£r. 

fcH Since llie ccmpJelkm of the first edition; four year* ago, kfge nddMofti hav* 
been ma4e to [Etc stock of our luiowkdge bcarnnE on she of thli imofc a a^d 

Ikow Ibeio ftddlikwu hw court mini to Gwnc up Uj th* Iasi momeur may be usm in 
Appendix L „ wlikh ha* had to undergo rcproteil Lnlerpotaitohs after hdn^ pm 
Jnlo type, HavEh£ always aiLidictl girral iraportaraer to the mattef of iUustmcioii^ 
I Teel grenlly hidtbted to my publisher in ciwblihg me largely 10 inora&c their 
iRttnliir in this cdlikm.“—jP/tt/Etcr. 

ASIA MINOR . A Narrative of Travels, Antiquarian 

Rf^earches and Discoveries. With Illu^t rations of Biblical 
Literature and Archeology. By HENRY VAN-LENNEP, D,D. 
With Map and Illustrations 2 vols, Post Svo, 24/ a 
Si Br- Van-Lraisep Las written W Entocailii^ book respecting t^ans. which, In 
(ho present day Of Keogmphisil inquiry, del not receive ibe aumuon they dr-s^no 
at the hands other oT IravelSera tje- -imkiunrics, He rcmlme-i kH drScriptkMU of 
*etnenr and mrmJ-k-f ttp^ the people cniltvEy to what 1 m liihi^ir saw; jind lulling 
a ptvtl doal mf nL-vitvr lo tomiie, 3 w luu tiei Irai under ili^ nwessily tjfct ii-veml 
inodrrn Iravcden, or efeing *mi the subeinncc of Ws mfara»don hr refcrrinff io 
Olif^r%Tit»M ckT other Ciplorer?. of tiv mm i fraut e il d%rcs£ioni. of n idihe 
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ANNALS OF WINCECOME AND SUBELEY. By 

I. .MMA DENT. With iso Portraits, Plates, anJ Woadcots. 4 i d . j;r. 

’ cl Z™ 1 T}?"* * <* haw witness*! ailim;. 

a Inrontfl] V 4 * 711 /". ^ J u,ts ' ffi5 * w *ewf4*ous^ Exfbre the Coftiiunt. 

’ '/ £,!?- mi!*?' ,D ^ tlmc * Ste 'P ,5eft -then BkernaieSj* gabg la Jcctv. or rsine 
O/i 10 Overlook ikemfe-o^ia niJcr- 
*\'/J .B fr “ n 1 one* lun:e njht rtjraUjf fntofcd mul hraulifieti |* twelve ilts 

f Jr " ld «^ <J«ow * i-Tmoar’j Rrldr, »Jib aB her karftj retinue.' 

~*&fRCHJSQZ0QTt ART, AND TRAVEL: a Series of 

Historical and Descrirttvjl hy 
RICHARD J, KINGj lj.A Svo. i2j. 

¥L***m~T* n LK.; fl or 

Tiiil C« r rv Sul™ «A- HO-JiWi Cl.A*i5* or PArta FIT kt.j.jftnrk. a p. 

jfeuar 

TiTi? CEAPEL IN TEE TOWER ; Notices of His- 

TOktL Person mmiED is nif. Chapel of St. Pent is the 
fowntt of London, With BI J Account of the Discovery of the 
atipposed Rcmaias of Queen Anne Huleyn. Tty- DQVNE C. lit;LI., 
r-S.Aa With Illustrations, £vo, j|j. 

ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS^ Historical and Ro¬ 
mantic. Translated, with Nolts, hy j, G. LOCKHART, With 
J ertrait and Illustrations. Crown flVo, j;, 

'I™? t™' 1 **' w |> 0 *» not already fcnuiiat with ibvsc ch arming lutCitis ihnukl 
mske the* Wrtite, la the pa**, fc™, fw Me ful [* rf Mg 

f^PUnivh hiirorT ° f ^ fl f U “ l wll i«Ji irnnnl the sjierijl allraeticm of ,j|d 

K£ ^ ^ CWut and U» 

sjf^n /j V ^n d - , C ,1J|,, “’ 1 : Wt'l the iupcMiftknii uf 

? TlfS * ,JUCJ “ * a( 

Lins ' OF THE ENGINEERS. From ihc Earl, or 

f ,AT “ JV Stcihersors, co^pri,,^ 1 IiiMorr 
u I if r T txGINK * nd Ijk-OMoti vl By SAM UK L SMILES. 
With Portraits ana 34* Woodcuts, jvols. Crown 5m wc h. 

.J* MVDDKLTON, PERRY, BRINDLEY. 

II, -SM EATON AND RENNIE. 

III, METCALFE AND TELFORD. 

IV, BOULTON AND WATT. 

V. GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. 

TEE MOON. Considered as a Planet, a World, and 

n Satellite. By JAMES NASMYTH. CF ,„h Haifc 
CARPENTER, F.RAS, With Illiiatraiioas and Woodcuts 410 i w 

-Die flWwtoM ic ihb boclt n » admirable. M tw bcond L™ 

' feS^II fiC v 01 Jny pll,CTlr -' n,=nr ' n ‘ ‘hat «ne ii tempied lo irf cr tD thtm, 

1 ' vP ’ r^ .T?! l !?y r° r ^ riti ° y "P^^lutiom, |,a«„ r;r U-en bud l:edV^ : 

....« r , h ,„., m. js^sssssvs: 

MXIW, t ea, marrwm, ^irT^.iAhv 
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*A book that U shut is but a block' 

n ,* _ > 

c tfAEOLO G/ 
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<S* Department cf Archaeology 
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